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BETTER  LIVING  NOW  with  ^ 
WILSON  "ZEROSAFE”  FREEZER* 


WILSM  -  ZEROSXk  Model  FF-60  Form 
Freeze!  (illustrated)  will  hold  2100  lbs.  of 
iood  at  the  conservative  average  of  35  lbs. 
0er  cu.  ft.  Other  models  from  15  cu.  ft.  to 
120  CO.  ft. 


Now  you  con  hove  the  best  of  food,  more  food,  a 
greater  variety  of  truly  fresh  vitality-packed  food, 
right  in  your  own  home,  instantly  available  for  each 
day's  use  the  year  around.  .  .  .  Now  you  can  join  the 
thousands  of  others  the  country  over  who  have  for 
years  enjoyed  the  healthful  pleasure  of  better  living 
with  Wilson  "ZEROSAFE"  Reach-In  Freezer.  .  .  . 

You  too  can  freeze  and  store,  with  little  effort  and 
at  modest  cost,  all  of  the  garden-fresh  vegetables, 
tree-ripened  fruiT  and  health-giving  meats,  seafood, 
and  poultry  that  your  family  and  your  guests  can  eat 
in  a  whole  year  of  better  living.  Wilson  has  YOUR 
size  of  freezer  .  .  .  Wilson  makes  ALL  sizes,  each  a 
great  new  time-tested  model  with  ALL  of  the  Wilson- 
pioneered  features  that  guarantee  perfect  results.  .  .  . 


WE  TELL  YOU  HOW  in  our  authoritative  40-page 
booklet,  the  easy-to-follow  "Wilson  Farm  Freezer 
GUIDE  to  Better  Living,"  with  complete  directions  on 
every  phase  of  the  freezing  and  storing  of  foods  in 
the  home.  Send  your  name  and  address  now  to  Dept. 
51  for  your  free  copy  of  this  valuable  GUIDE. 


REFRIGERATION 


DELAWARE 
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registered  trade-mark. 


ONLY  International  Harvester 
builds  FARMALL  Tractors. 


with  Matched  Cub  Equipment 


Put  the  Farmall  Cub  to  work  and  say  good¬ 
bye  to  the  slow,  tiresome  work  you  walked 
through  before.  The  Cub’s  riding  comfort,  ease 
of  handling  and  finger-tip  controls  really  bring 
a  "new  day”  to  the  small  farm. 

See  the  Farmall  Ciib  at  your  International 
Harvester  dealer’s. 


Faster,  easier  work  .  . .  all-purpose 
captu  ity  and  economy.  That’s  what 
the  new  Farmall  Cub  tractor 
to  the  small  farms  and 


Meets  every  planting  need 


n  ni  brings 

I  %  /  truck  gardens  of  America! 

The  Farmall  Cub  has  a  full  line 
of  matched,  specially-designed  implements  . . . 
with  such  features  as  the  Universal  Mounting 
Frame  and  Master  Control. 

There  are  four  types  of  pt)wer  in  the  Farmall 
Cub:  power  to  push  forward-mounted  imple¬ 
ments  or  pull  those  attached  to  the  drawbar  .  .  . 
to  operate  machines  through  the  power  take-off 
t)r  belted  up  to  the  pulley. 


Cultivators  for  every  crop 


f  o  b.  factory.  Farmall  Cub  tractor 
equipped  as  shown  above,  slightly  highei 

Attochments  and  implements  extra. 


International  Harvester  Company 

180  North  Michi^'an  Avenue  Chicago  1,  Illinois 


Hear  James  Melton  on  "Harvest  of  Stars"  Every  Sunday.  NBC  Network. 


Mower  cuts  dH-ft.  swath 


WITH  THE  NEW  WAR 

PE  LAVAL  MAGNETIC  MILKER 


of  the  PNEUMATIC  PULSATOR  MILKER: 
THE  NEW  DE  LAVAL  STERLING  MILKER.. 

The  new  postwar  De  Laval  Sterling  Milker  leads  all  milkers  of  its  kind 
in  fast,  precise  and  comfortable  milking.  It  is  simple,  dependable  and 
provides  De  LavaLquality  milking  at  lower  cost.  Many  profit-makin" 
improvements.  Complete  Sterling  Milker  outfits  ...  or  you  can  use 
Sterling  stainless  steel  single  or  double  units  on  your  present  milker  pipe 
line  to  secure  De  Laval  Better  Milking. 
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UNIFORM  |lLKING 
FAST  M^NG 
SUPERIOR  S^TATION 
BEUER  HE  EALTH 

iowerGsts 

DEPEND01ITY 


Uniform  milking  maintains  highest  produc¬ 
tion.  The  "Magnetic”  Milker  is  the  only 
uniform  milker  and  always  milks  correctly. 

Fast  milking  results  in  highest  production, 
longer  lactation  periods,  healthier  udders. 
Fast  milking  results  from  uniform  milking. 

All-stainless  steel  units,  new  milk  claw 
enabling  straight-through  brushing,  Sani- 
Cap  milk  tubes  and  foolproof  check  valve. 

Correct  uniform  pulsations  and  correct  uni¬ 
form  vacuum  correctly  applied  by  De  Laval 
Speedway  Teat  Cups  which  cannot  "creep”. 

Fastest  milking,  greatest  savings  in  time  and 
labor,  increased  milk  yield  —  these  mean 
lower  costs  to  you  —  hence  larger  profits. 

Skilled  De  Laval  engineering,  proved  design, 
simplicity  and  quality  manufacture  assure 
complete  dependability.  No  adjustments. 


Nutrition ...  by  the  yard! 


Through  the  mechanical  magic  of  this  drum  dryer,  a 
thick,  golden-brown  syrup  is  spun  into  yard  after  yard 
of  fabric-like  material,  rich  in  proteins,  minerals,  and 
^itamins.  This  fragrant,  toasted  sheet,  broken  up  for 
shipping,  is  sent  to  farmers  as  one  of  the  most  nutritious 
of  all  stock  feeds  . . .  Seagram  Solubles. 

Solubles  are  the  product  of  processed  high  quality  grain 
from  which  the  starch  has  been  removed  by  fermentation. 
Completely  dealcoholi/ed  by  distillation,  this  stillage, 
which  has  lost  none  of  the  constituents  important  in  feed¬ 
ing  livestock,  is  screened  to  obtain  the  rich  liquid  that 
eventually  becomes  Seagram  Solubles. 


Behind  the  rigidly  controlled  processes  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Seagram  Solubles  lies  the  skill  of  Seagram  research. 
The  superior  quality  of  the  materials,  the  exact  care  of 
production,  and  the  scientific  precision  of  Seagram  equip¬ 
ment  are  constant  assurances  that  Seagram’s  products  will 
always  be  among  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Seagvowt 

GRAIN  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

JOSEPH  L  SEAGRAM  &  SONS,  INC.,  BOX  240,  LOUISVILLE  1,  KY. 


is  what  we  have  to  Sell/ 


The  stimulating,  milk  getting  tug  and  pull  of 
the  Surge  holds  the  teat- cups  down  where  they 
belong  and  protects  the  udders  of  those  good 
cow  s  that  w  rite  your  milk  checks.  The  Surge 
is  first  of  all  a  safe  milker. 

A.nd  there’s  a  lot  of  time  saving,  money  mak¬ 
ing  speed  built  into  the  Surge  Milker. . .  saved 


time  that  you  don’t  have  to  use  up  washing 
long  tubes  and  claws,  because  the  Surge 
doesn’t  have  any. 

If  you  just  want  to  buy  a  milking  machine  you  can 
find  one  most  anywhere  ...  if  what  you  are  after  is 
Money  Making  Milking  in  your  bam,  then  the  Surge 
Service  Dealer  is  the  right  man  to  see. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.,  2843  West  19th  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SYRACUSE  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  SEATTLE  •  TORONTO  •  ATLANTA 


BABSON  BROS.  CO..  Dept.  279C  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chicago.  111. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  "The  Surge  Does  Automatically  what  other 
machines  have  to  be  helped  to  do.’* 


Qet  the  full  facts  about 
MONEY  MAKING  MILKING 

Use  This  Coupon 


5  — Charlotte  Brooks-Standard  Oil  Co. 
(N.  J.).  6- — R.  Johnson.  14  through  16- 
Joe  Munroe.  17  —  Utah  Historical  Society; 
Mrs.  Bernard  Hinton;  Grant  Cannon.  18 
through  23  —  Joe  Munroe.  24  — Joe  Mun¬ 
roe;  Press  Association,  Inc.  25  — .Mlis 
Chalmers;  Deere  &  Company;  I.  J.  Case 
Company.  26  — Deere  &  Company.  27  — 
Minneapolis  Moline;  .\llis  Chalmers; 
Deere  &  Company.  28  through  31  —  Joe 
Munroe.  32— Joe  Munroe;  Cincinnati  Gas 
&  Electric  Company.  33-34— Joe  Munroe. 
35 — ©  Hobart  V.  Roberts.  36-37 — Joe 
Munroe.  38  — Harold  M.  Lamlx'rt  Studios. 
39 — ©  Hobart  V.  Roberts.  40  through  44 

—  Joe  Munroe.  45  — Fred  Knoop;  Joe 
Munroe.  46  — Joe  Munroe.  47-48  —  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  Laboratory.  49 — Joe 
Munroe.  50  — A.  Bagby-FPC.  51— Gladys 
Relyea-FPG.  52  —  Townsend  Godsey.  53 

—  Joe  Clark.  54  — Joe  Munroe.  55  — Eva 
Luoma.  56  through  58— Joe  Munroe. 

59  —  Lillian  Green-Shostal;  Joe  Munroe. 

60  — Joe  Munroe.  61— Joe  Munroe;  Fred 
Knoop.  62-63  — M.  J.  Smith.  64  — Joe 
Munroe.  65  — U.  S.  Forest  Service.  66  — 
Kansas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

67  —  Joe  Munroe;  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

68  — SCS-B.  C.  McLean.  69  —  .Agronomy- 
Kansas  State  College;  Joe  Munroe.  70  — 
Joe  Munroe.  71 —.Agricultural  Labora¬ 
tories.  72  — Joe  Munroe.  73  —  Nitragin 
Company.  74— Joe  Munroe.  75  — USD A- 
Forsythe.  76  through  80  — Joe  Munroe. 
82  — Carl  Mansheld.  83  — Joe  Munroe; 
Kosti  Ruohomaa  -  B/ar A:  Star.  84  — S. 
Nadelman-5/ior(a/.  85  — F.  Erigo-FPG.  86 

—  Leon  Cantrell.  87  — Kosti  Ruohomaa- 
Black  Star.  88  —  International  Harvester 
Company.  89  —  S.  Stahv-Shostal.  91  — 
Badger-Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.).  92 
through  95  — Cy  LaTour.  96  — Ferenz 
Fedor-Pix.  97  — Libran.-  of  Clongress.  101 

—  Bob  McGinnis.  114  —  Joe  Munroe.  121 

—  L.D.S.  Church  Historian.  133  — R.  J. 
McGinnis.  141  —  Jo«-  Munroe. 
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Farm’s  Pictures 

The  following  list,  page  by  page,  shows 
the  source  of  each  picture  in  this  issue. 
When  more  than  one  source  is  represented 
on  a  single  page,  credit  starts  at  upper  left 
to  right,  top  to  bottom. 
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The  Mormon  Land . 

Deer  Park . 

Autumn  . 

Farming  With  The  Tuttles 

Hamsters  . 

It’s  Tax  Time  Again  .  .  .  . 
The  Bindlestiff . 
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The  Friendly  Bacteria 
6-Year  Rotation  .  .  . 


STOCK 


Chick  Sexing  .  .  . 
The  Golden  Hoof 


SOIL 


Ventilate  and  Save  . 

Christmas  Trees . 

Saving  Old  Fruit  Trees 
Brome  Grass . 
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FEATURES 
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THE  PROPER 
TOOLS  MAKE 
YOUR  GARDEN 
S 


ff  HEN  you  give  it  the  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  it  deser\'es,  your  garden  responds 
in  the  fullest  measure.  But,  working 
in  the  garden  is  a  chore  you  sometimes 
neglect  unless  you  use  the  kind  of  tools 
that  take  out  the  drudgers'.  Dand>  Boy 
farm  and  garden  implements  were 
specially  engineered  for  folks  who  Eke 
to  work  in  the  garden  and  who  take 
pride  in  doing  a  professional  job.  Dandy 
Boy  implements  put  greater  pleasure 
into  gardening  by  making  the  job  easier. 

Go  to  your  favorite  implement  dealer 
and  ask  him  to  show  you  the  Dandy 
Boy  line.  See  how  sturdily  it  is  con¬ 
structed.  Note  the  many  features  built 
in  to  take  the  backaches  out  of  cultivat¬ 
ing.  As  a  garden  enthusiast,  you’ll 
quickly  recognize  all  of  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  using  Dandy  Boy  farm 
and  garden  implements.  You’ll  appre¬ 
ciate,  too,  the  modest  cost  of  these  fine 
implements. 

Write  us  for  the  new  Dandy  Boy  book¬ 
let.  Dandy  Boy  farm  and  garden  im¬ 
plements  are  sold  in  the  better  hardware 
or  implement  stores. 
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lETTERS 


BROMEGRASS 

Sirs: 

In  connection  with  my  article  on  Bromegrass, 
which  is  to  be  published  in  the  Autumn  issue 
of  the  Farm  Quarterly,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
Quarterly  readers  might  want  to  know  what 
a  complete  Bromegrass  plant  looks  like.  I  am 
therefore  sending  a  photograph  in  color  of  a 
four-foot  plant.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
extensive  root  system  which  provides  an  un¬ 
usually  large  amount  of  humus  to  the  soil. 

Robert  R.  Johnson 
109  S.  Sumner  St. 
Beatrice,  Nebraska 
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The  tape  beside  this  mature  brome  plont  in  full 
seed  is  24  inches  long.  Note  that  the  root  system 
is  approximately  as  long  os  the  above-ground  port 
of  the  plant. 


BUILV  OR  REBUILD 
YOUR  OWN 
FARM  IMPLEMENTS 


miller 

The  new  Miller  Farm  Welder  is 
mighty  easy  to  operate  and  it 
is  ready  to  work  on  your  farm. 


•  Miller  is  the  Farm  Welder  with 
the  now  famous  "Swing-Lock” 
heat  selector.  >X'ith  the  "Swing- 
Lock"  heat  selector  you  can  use 
every  amp.  from  20  to  130  or  20 
to  1 80,  depending  upon  the  model 
you  select.  There  are  no  amperage 
plugs,  taps  or  sockets  to  change, 
no  cranks  to  turn.  Simply  swing 
(he  selector  to  the  desired  amper¬ 
age  and  release.  It  will  lock  in¬ 
stantly  in  place.  There  are  no  miss¬ 
ing  amperes  on  the  Miller  Farm 
Welder.  The  important  thing  is 
that  with  a  Miller  you  can  select, 
easily,  the  right  heat  setting  for 
the  job  and  not  work  "too  hot" 
or  "too  cold.” 

•  The  Miller  Farm  Welder  is  built 
especially  for  use  on  the  farm.  It 
has  the  high  degree  of  power  fac¬ 
tor  correction  so  important  in  a 
farm  welder  and  meets  all  require¬ 
ments  for  operation  on  REA  and 
rural  power  systems. 


•  Completely  equipped 
nothing  else  to  buy ' 

•  See  the  new  Miller 
use  the  new  Miller 
It's  on  display  at  your 
dealer's  store,  or  write 
for  tree  literature 
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Mr.  Johnson's  article  appears  on  poge  64.— Ed. 


TESTS  show  that  Champion  Farmer 
'  Renk's  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grips  will  clean  up  to  100%  more  efFec- 
tively,  pull  up  to  62%  more,  last  up  to 
91%  longer,  and  roll  smoother  over 
highways  than  any  other  tractor  tires. 

Only  Firestone  Champion  Ground  Grips 
are  made  with  connected  curved  traction 


The  RENKS 
Sun  Prairie 


of 

use 


bars.  The  curves  . . .  and  the  connections 
. . .  give  the  bars  far  greater  strength  than 
those  on  any  other  tractor  tires.  They 
eliminate  the  excessive  bending  and  wiping 
and  rapid  tread  wear  of  broken  center  tires. 
The  curved  bars  cut  into  the  soil  w'ith  a 
sharp,  plowlike  action.  Mud  and  trash  fall 
freely  from  tapered  openings  between  these 
fKjwerful  traction  bars.  The  continuous  con¬ 
tact  of  the  connected  curved  bars  with  the 
highway  insures  a  smoother  ride. 

Like  Champion  Farmer  Renk  . . .  and 
other  cost-conscious  farmers  . . .  you  will  get 
more  pulling  power  and  longer  tire  life  if 


Tiresfonc 

CHAMPION 

GROUND  GRIPS 


you  specify  Firestone  Champion  Ground 
Grips  for  your  new  tractor...  or  buy 
Champions  for  your  present  tractors. 

Us  ten  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone 
every  Monday  evening  over  SBC 

1917,  Tlu*  KuMvr  <’•' 
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A  FARM  CORPORATION,  one  of  the  first,  has  enabled  Champion 
Farmer  William  F.  Renk,  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin,  and  three  sons, 
Walter,  Wilbur,  and  Robert,  to  build  an  efficient  and  profitable  farm 
business.  Last  year,  on  1053  acres  in  7  farms,  they  produced  more 
than  3  million  pounds  of  grain  and  livestock . . .  more  than  enough 
to  load  a  freight  train  a  mile  long.  Purebred  Hampshire  and  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep  earn  top  awards . . .  bring  highest  prices.  Their  hybrid 
seed  corn  and  certified  seed  grains  are  in  demand.  Soil  fertility, 
through  fertilization  and  an  efficient  cattle  and  hog  plan,  is  high. 
Last  year  50  acres  of  Forvic  oats  yielded  102  bushels  per  acre.  Farm 
work  is  mechanized  to  the  limit.  The  Renks,  shown  below,  I.  to  r., 
William  F.,  Wilbur,  Robert,  John  (Walter’s  son),  and  Walter. 

Write  to  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  .\kron,  Ohio,  for 
more  information  about  Champion  Farmer  William  F.  Renk. 


FIRESTONE  CHAMPION  Ground  Grips 
Take  a  “CENTER  BITE“ 
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DELICIOUS  APIM.E'S  DALGHTEK 

Sir: 

I  heartily  thank  you  for  the  publication  of 
the  article  written  by  Mr.  Croy.  He  did  a  very 
fine  piece  of  work  on  all  essentials  of  the  Deli¬ 
cious  Apple.  Yet  I  disagree  with  him — that  it 
might  have  been  a  seed  from  a  Bellflower  or  a 
Pippin  or  a  Maiden  Blush. 

Its  likeness  to  my  father’s  Indiana  seedlings 
which  he  grafted  into  his  Iowa  stock  is  very 
pronounced.  A  seed  developed  from  these  two  — 
falling  into  the  earth  in  his  Iowa  orchard  — 
must  have  b<‘en  the  origin  of  the  “New  Crea¬ 
tion.”  These  seedling  trees  were  large  bearing 
trees  when  I  first  remember  them-  lived  until 
1890’s.  Its  peculiar  shape,  pointed,  one  shoulder 
often  higher  than  the  other  at  stem  end,  hav¬ 
ing  five  small  knobs,  and  extreme  sweetness-  - 
are  features  of  the  Hiatt  Sweet.  Its  larger  size, 
red  color,  gold  dots,  plus  quantities  of  sharp 
rich  spicy  juice — belong  to  the  Hiatt  Black 
Apple.  The  “New  Creation”  is  indeed  mar¬ 
velous. 

You  may  or  may  not  be  interested  in  this 
fact.  Why  my  two  brothers  and  I  were  consid¬ 
ering  the  type  of  apples  in  our  six  acre  orchard 
that  could  produce  a  Delicious — we  were  amazed 
at  its  likeness  to  the  old  seedlings. 

I  am  indeed  grateful  to  Mr.  Croy  for  his 
consideration  — speaking  reverently  of  my  father 
and  his  product.  It  is  indeed  a  venerable  old 
tree,  and  I  have  seen  it  much  nurtured  since 
childhood. 

My  father’s  greatest  desire  was  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  might  enjoy  his  apple.  When  Stark  Brothers 
took  over  his  tree  he  felt  rewarded  for  having 
waited  so  many  years  — they  had  the  experi¬ 
ence,  the  money  and  willingness  to  produce  in 
large  numbers,  the  trees.  He  died  in  1898  never 
knowing  of  its  fame. 

Thank  you  for  your  fine  publication.  I  am  a 
friend  to  all  Delicious  .Apple  lovers. 

Mrs.  O.  D.  Silverthorne  &  Sons 
R.  1,  Box  8 
Perriss,  Calif. 


“THE  PUREBREDS  Vi  ILL  BENEEIT  FROM 
CRO.SSBREEDING" 

Sirs: 

You  are  entitled  to  thanks  and  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  dispassionate  and  analytical  article 
on  crossbreeding  of  dairy  cattle  in  the  summer 
issue.  Those  who  desire  to  know  the  truth  on 
crossbreeding  for  dairy  purposes  will  also  find 
much  of  value  in  the  article  entitled  “The 
Brahmans,”  though  the  latter  is  a  beef  breed. 

Drs.  Reed  and  Fohrman,  as  well  as  Mr. 
Hilder  whose  picture  you  show,  arc  searching 
objectively  at  Beltsville  and  Washington  for 
the  plain  truth  about  crossbreeding  even  as 
they  are  doing  in  various  research  projects  with 
the  pure  dairy  breeds,  including  inbreeding. 
V’our  exposure  of  their  work  as  organized  fact¬ 
finding  can  be  resultful  only  of  good.  If  cross¬ 
breeding  should  prove  a  practical  tool  for  dairy¬ 
men,  the  pure  breeds  will  benefit  through 
increased  demand  for  superior  animals. 

Thomas  E.  Milliman 
Terrace  Hill 
Ithaca,  New  V'ork 

THE  LOYAL  OPPO.SITION 

Sir: 

My  summer  edition  of  the  Farm  Quarterly 
is  unusually  interesting  to  anyone  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  dair>'  farming. 

However,  there  is  one  article  in  it  that  I 
feel  strongly  inclined  to  undertake  to  debunk. 
I  refer  to  “The  Crossbred  Cow.”  I  heard  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry’  expound 
his  theories  and  give  the  results  of  his  cross¬ 
breeding  experiments  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Purebred  Dairy  Cattle  Association  —  manifestly 
a  not  very  receptive  audience,  and  the  feature 
of  his  presentation  that  impressed  me  most  was 
the  number  of  holes  that  could  be  punched  in 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  I  wish  I  had  the  time 
and  the  talent  to  come  back  with  a  debunking 
article,  but  when  I  see  the  type  presented  (I 


suppose,  to  be  desired  as  typical),  on  page  56, 
I  don’t  think  a  debunking  will  be  necessary  for 
anybody  who  knows  very  much  about  dairy 
cattle. 

Junius  G.  .Adams 
Biltmore  Dairy  Farms 
.Asheville,  N.  C. 


L.SDA  APPRDVES 

Sir: 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  let  you 
know  how  much  we  appreciate  the  very  ex¬ 
cellent  article  on  The  Crossbred  Cow  you  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  summer  issue.  Also  want  to  com¬ 
pliment  the  very  excellent  journal  you  are 
publishing.  The  photographs  are  mighty  fine 
and  the  subject  matter  is  very  well  handled. 

O.  E.  Reed,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry- 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
.Agricultural  Research  .Administration 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


FARM  BREEDI>G 

Sir: 

I  discovered  your  magazine  by  accident  and 
certainly  do  enjoy  it.  One  suggestion  I  have  is 
that  you  use  more  care  in  selecting  photographs 
depicting  animals  breeding  and  the  like.  We 
all  know  their  matings  are  necessary  for  be¬ 
getting  young  but  young  minds  could  be 
stimulated  to  possible  wrong-doing  by  them. 
There  is  usually  ample  time  to  learn  these 
things  and  they  are  best  learned  from  parents. 
My  five  year  old  boy  wanted  to  know  what  the 
two  horses  were  doing  as  pictured  in  Dr.  Glenn 
Salisbury’s  article  on  artificial  breeding.  I  know 
Dr.  Salisbury  well,  having  been  instructed  by 
him,  and  believe  he  would  agree  with  me. 

Best  wishes  for  your  success. 

Paul  Christner 
220  E.  10th  St. 
Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  YOU  CAN 


fey 


ON 

nPNEER 

34  Years  of  Hybrid  Corn  Breeding  and  Research  ...  2  I  Years 
of  Producing  and  Selling  Hybrid  Seed  Corn 

GIVES  CUSTOMER  ASSURANCE 

of  a  sound,  quality  product  today,  and  new  and  better  hybrids 
for  tomorrow. 

YEAR  AFTER  YEAR  .  .  .  more  farmers 
learn  to  DEPEND  ON  PIONEER 


QUALITY  HYBRID  SEED  CORN 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA  •  PRINCETON,  III.  •  TIPTON,  IND. 
YEllOW  SPRINGS,  OHIO  •  MT.  JOY,  PENN. 
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II  -  1946  VM.371  LBS.  MILK.  3.197.2  LBS.  FAT  IN  5  LACTATIONS-  ^332  CWT.  RECORD  HIGH  ON  OMAHA 

ition.  Har  Lauxmont  Admiral  Primrose,  as  well  as  the  entire  MARKET  -  set  by  these  heifers  of  Ben 
Harmon  high-producing  Holstein  herd  of  Martin  Buth,  Jr.,  Spilker,  Dewitt,  Nebr.  Started,  grown 
22  out  of  Comstock  Park,  Michigan,  has  been  fed  the  Wayne  and  finished  on  Wayne  Sweet  Mix  Pel- 
jrne  Way.  Way  for  a  good  many  years.  Says  Mr.  Buth,  "Wayne  lets,  Spilker  says,  "I  lay  a  lot  of  credit 
economy  Feeds  have  helped  greatly  in  making  such  pro-  to  the  fact  that  these  heifers  were  raised 
duction  possible."  the  Wayne  Way." 


Compare  these  records  with  livestock  and  poultry  perform 
ance  on  your  farm.  If  it's  results  like  these  you  want,  stop 
in  lor  a  visit  with  your  friendly  Wayne  Feed  Dealer. 

Find  out  what  Wayne  “I.Q."  Triple-Tested  Feeds 
and  the  Wayne  Way  of  feeding  can  do  for 
you.  There's  a  proved  Wayne  Way  for 
every  class  of  livestock  .  .  .  every 
feeding  need.  See  your  Wayne 
Dealer  today,  or  send  in 
the  coupon  below  for 

full  details.  ^  BK  mm 


96%  LIVABILITY . 

"In  1946  I  started  7,000  Bronze  poults  on 
Wayne  Turkey  Starter,"  writes  Harry  E.  Robeson, 
Frostburg,  Md.  "They  did  splendidly.  During  the  first 
6  weeks,  my  livability  was  over  96%  which  I  consider 
extremely  good.  I  followed  the  Wayne  Way  to  the  finish.  The 
photo  shows  the  splendid  flock  I  had  before  marketing. 
Although  all  production  costs  were  high  in  1946,  and 
selling  price  was  less  than  the  year  previous,  I  made  a 
profit  of  more  than  $1  per  bird.  I  am  very  pleased 
with  my  good  results  on  the  Wayne  Program." 


Allied  Mills,  Inc.,  Ft.  Wayne  I,  Ind. 
Send  free  feeding  information  on: 
Chickens  □  Turkeys  □ 

Hogs  □  Dairy  Cows  □ 


Calves  Q 
Beef  Cattle  Q 


Name 


Address 


Year  'Round 
Labor  Saver 


The  “Ottawa”  Hydraulic  Front 
End  Loader  makes  your  tractor 
pay  its  way  all  year;  enables  you 
to  get  tough  two-day  jobs  out  of 
the  way  in  a  few  hours.  Loads 
bulk  materials,  moves  heavy 
objects,  stacks  hay,  scoops  grain, 
plows  snow.  With  an  “Ottawa 
Farmer”  and  its  attachments  you 
save  time,  money  and  manpower... 
Winter,  Spring, Summer  and  Fall. 
The  Ottawa  is  interchangeable  on 
27  tractor  models.  Write  for  fully 
illustrated  descriptive  folder  to¬ 
day.  Every  Ottawa  Loader  is  sold 
under  a  money  back  guarantee. 


Potent  Humus -Base  Inoculant 
hr  All  Legume  Seedings 

With  every  planting  of  clover,  alfalfa,  lespedeza,  peas,  beans,  | 
lupines  or  other  legumes,  you'll  undoubtedly  follow  scientific  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  inoculate  the  seed  to  assure  maximum  vigor 
and  fertility  restoring  power  in  the  crop. 


(LEGUmE-BID) 


The  brand  familiarly  known  as  “The  Inoculant  in 
the  Carton"  is  famous  for  both  ease  and  economy 
of  application  as  well  as  bacterial  potency.  The 
crumbly  humus  base  in  which  LEGUME-AID  carries 
the  wanted  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  is  neither 
sticky  or  gummy.  It  always  pours  freely,  coats 
seeds  thoroughly  and  clings  closely  —  yet  never 
clogs  the  seed  drill. 


y  Ask  your  teed  dealer  for  facts  about  LECUME-AID,  the 
If  Ificient,  convenient,  low-cott  legume  inoculant.  If  he 
annot  supply  complete  information  about  this  brand, 
I^S  vrite  direct  to  the  address  below. 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  CHESAPEAKE  AVENUE  COLUMBUS  2,  OHIO 


CUl.l.ABORATOR 

Sir: 

I  was  distressed  to  see,  when  the  Barnyard 
Gold  article  came  out,  that  the  name  of  my 
collaborator  was  missing  from  the  by-line.  Dr. 
Boyd  Woodruff’s  name  was  on  the  original 
manuscript  along  with  mine. 

Dr.  Woodruff  supplied  the  scientific  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  article  and  as  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  credit  which  is  not  due  me  I  would  appre¬ 
ciate  your  mentioning  this  omission  in  your  next 
issue. 

Alden  Stahr 

R.  D.  1,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J 

>0  BULL 

Sir: 

.As  a  contribution  to  the  current  farm  safety 
program,  some  reader  should  point  out  that  the 
picture  on  page  74  of  your  Spring  issue  gives 
a  perfect  illustration  of  HOW  NOT  TO  LEAD 
.A  BULL.  From  appearances,  the  man  in  the 
picture  has  reached  an  age  of  some  years  in 
spite  of  the  practice,  but  he  may  yet  make  Ed 
Bayard's  famous  roll  of  former  bull  handlers 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Farmer  columns. 

Observe  three  things.  The  bull  is  held  by  a 
chain  anchored  around  his  horns,  with  which 
he  could  pull  a  load  of  two  or  three  tons  if 
he  learned  how  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  his 
ring.  Secondly,  he  has  been  permitted  to  get 
his  head  down  half  way  to  the  ground  — just 
the  right  angle  for  a  toss.  And  third,  the 
handler  has  a  grip  too  far  out  on  the  lead.  His 
arm  is  not  long  enough  to  hold  the  bull’s  head 
away  from  his  body. 

Personally,  I  prefer  a  good  strap  to  a  staff 
for  leading  a  bull,  but  the  careless  handler  is 
much  better  off  with  a  staff.  A  strap  or  rope 
lead  should  be  snapped  in  the  ring,  and  the 
ring  should  never  be  old  and  thin.  In  leading 
a  bull  I  hold  the  strap  about  six  inches  from 
the  ring,  make  him  walk  freely  with  his  head 
up,  and  I  never  turn  my  head  so  that  I  can’t 
see  what  he  is  doing  and  thinking.  That  way 
we  get  along  fine,  and  1  expect  to  live  to  be 
an  old  man. 

E.  R.  Groves 

Columbiana-Mahoning  Jersey  Club 

Rt.  5,  Salem,  Ohio 
ANYBODY  SEEN  SOLOMON? 

Sirs: 

I  am  a  farm  owner,  but  not  an  operator, 
however,  I  am  very  close  to  the  farm  in  as 
much  as  1  do  most  of  my  own  repairing,  fenc¬ 
ing,  painting,  and  general  cleaning  up. 

My  farm  is  tenant  operated  on  half  shares, 
it  is  not  a  large  farm,  130  acres,  and  we  have 
twenty  Guernsey  cows.  1  wish  that  some  time 
in  the  future  that  you  would  write  an  article 
in  regard  to  renters,  in  our  part  of  the  country 
up  here  we  have  a  very  poor  class  of  renters, 
the  general  idea  with  them  seems  to  be,  “grab 
all  we  can  for  a  couple  of  years  and  move’’ 
and  they  do  just  that. 

I  realize  that  some  owners  treat  their  renters 
pretty  rough,  but  1  do  not  operate  that  way, 
I  would  much  rather  lean  over  backwards  to  be 
fair  than  to  take  any  advantage  whatsoever, 
however,  it  seems  that  every  time  I  start  leaning 
I  am  the  one  that  gets  “Took.’ 

Here  in  this  part  of  the  country  crops  were 
about  four  weeks  late  in  being  planted,  but 
do  vou  suppose  that  a  renter  around  here 
would  work  on  Sunday  even  if  he  knew  that 
it  was  going  to  rain  on  Monday?  “No  Sir.’’ 

So  some  time  in  the  near  future  I  would  like 
to  see  a  good  outspioken  article  on  the  slackness 
of  tenant  farmers. 

Carroll  J.  Weller 
1188  North  Park  Street 
Richland  Center,  Wisconsin 
The  "Walking-on-eggs"  department  of  Form 
Quarterly  it  preparing  an  orticle  on  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  the  tenant  farmer  and  hit  em¬ 
ployer.  We  will  pay  $2  for  each  letter  containing 
100  words  or  more  that  we  use  from  either  o 
tenant  or  hit  employer  which  both  (1)  outlines 
grievances,  (2)  suggests  practical  remedies.  —  Ed. 
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JOHN  DEERE 
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TRACTOR 


You’ve  no  idea  of  the  great  forward  strides^phn  Deere  has  made  in  general-purpose  farm 
power  until  you  see  and  drive  one  of  these  ne^“A”  or  "B”  Tractors  for  the  first  time.  Here  are 
tractors  in  a  class  all  by  themselves  when  it  comes  to  modern  design  and  proved  performance. 


with  cyclonic  fuel  intake  greatly  increase  engine  perforn}- 
ance  and  enable  you  to  handle  a  greater  percentage  of 
your  farm  jobs  in  third  or  even  fourth  gear.  You  can 
choose  either  the  all-fuel  economy  engine  or  the  increased- 
compression  gasoline  engine  which  delivers  even  more 
power. 

^e€€/ 

is  the  nearest  thing  yet  to  completely  automatic  operation 
of  tractor  equipment.  You  raise,  lower  and  adjust  both 
integral  and  drawn  tools  at  a  touch  of  your  hand  on  a 
convenient  lever.  It’s  an  exclusive  John  Deere  feature. 

"knee  action"  Front  Wheels  equalize  the  load  on  both 
front  tires  —  revolutionize  tractor  steering  over  rough 
ground  ...  in  furrows  ...  on  beds  .  .  .  along  the  contour 
...  in  almost  any  operating  condition.  Greater  comfort, 
increased  safety,  and  longer  tire  life  are  other  ad- 
vontages  of  this  exclusive  John  Deere  development 

working  equipment  combines  top  efficiency  with 
real  savings  in  change-over  time.  With  the  new 
cultivators,  you  simply  drive  in,  attach  each  side 


with  a  single  nut,  connect  lifting  pipes,  and  you’re  ready 
for  the  field  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  more  than  twenty  new  fea¬ 
tures  that  make  the  new  John  Deere  Models  "A"  and 
"B”  Tractors  today’s  leaders  in  modern  design. 

Seoncmy 

Naturally,  all  of  the  outstanding  advantages  that  have 
made  John  Deere  Tractors  famous  have  been  retained 
in  these  new  models.  Their  exclusive  two-cylinder  design 
remains  unchanged.  No  other  tractor  design  has  yet  been 
developed  that  approaches  the  John  Deere  in  simplicity. 
There  are  fewer  adjustments  .  .  .  fewer  parts  to  wear,  to 
cause  trouble,  and  require  eventual  replacement.  Remain¬ 
ing  parts  are  larger,  heavier,  stronger  —  better  able  to 
stand  up  under  the  grueling  strains  or  farm  work.  It  is  this 
simple,  two-cylinder  design  that  gives  John  Deere  Tractors 
the  fundamental  advantages  of  greater  economy,  more 
dependability,  longer  life  —  advantoges  that  lower  your 
costs  and  increase  your  profits  .  .  .  that  assure  freedom 
from  costly  field  delays  .  .  .  and  that  give  you  more  years 
of  service  from  your  tractor  investment. 


GET  THE  FACTS  NOW! 

This  new  folder  fells  oil  about  these  great  new  tractors 
and  why  they  are  today's  outstanding  values.  Write  to 
John  Deoro,  Dept.  S4,  Molino,  III.,  tor  your  froo  copy. 
Do  it  today. 


JOHN  DEERE 
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Introducing 


the 


QUONSET 


H  ERE  it  is— the  new  Ouonset  so  many 


yuu  imcy  111 


The  Quonset  36  makes  an  ideal 
two-row  dairy  barn.  There’s  all 
the  room  you  need  for  efficiency, 
hut  no  waste  space. 


Now’  you  can  have  dll  the  advantages  of  Quonset  con¬ 
struction,  Quonset  economy  and  Quonset  permanence  in 
a  standard  36' x  60'  building! 


Like  all  other  Quonsets,  the  new  Quonset  36  is  steel 
throughout  — framed  with  steel  and  covered  with  steel.  It’s 
easily  and  quickly  erected.  It’s  strong,  sturdy,  fire-resistant 
and  termite-proof.  .And  the  exclusive  nailing  groove  in  the 
steel  framing  makes  possible  any  practical  arrangement 
of  windows,  doors  and  inside  partitions  you  wish. 

Farmers  everywhere  have  found  that  Quonsets  offer 
today’s  top  building  value!  See  your  local  Quonset  dealer 
for  complete  information  about  the  new  Quonset  36  and 
the  other  famous  Quonsets  ...  or  write  us  direct  for 
your  dealer’s  name  and  location. 

"QUONSET”  TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


^Vlth  a  base  of  concrete,  cinder  block  or  other  suitable  material,  a  two-story 
Quonset  36  can  be  easily  erected.  The  Quonset  36  shares  the  versatility  and 
adaptability  of  all  Quonsets. 


STIM|J^T€€L 
Fiimiinic 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Dept.  28  •  Penobscot  Building  •  Detroit  26,  Michigan 

UNIT  OF  NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION 


The  farmer  who  knows  his  oats  watches  for  the  exact  shade  of  deep 
gold  that  tells  him  the  kernel  milk  has  turned  to  hard  dough.  Beyond 
that  —  delay  may  be  ruinous. 

That  is  why  the  farm  family  welcomed  its  own  All-Crop  Harvester 
.  .  .  ready  to  roll  on  an  hour’s  notice  without  waiting  for  a  threshing 
crew  or  custom  rig. 

What  the  home-owned  All-Crop  Harvester  has  meant  to  the  family 
farm  can  be  counted  in  the  thousands  of  bushels  no  longer  shattered 
on  the  ground  ...  no  longer  sprouting  in  rain-soaked  shocks  nor  de¬ 
voured  by  birds  and  rodents. 

The  All-Crop  Harvester  was  the  first  machine  of  its  kind  priced 
within  reach  even  of  small  farms.  It  made  possible  the  family  harvest. 


As  the  "Successor  to  the  Binder,”  the 
All-Crop  Harvester  enabled  the  family 
farm  to  harvest  its  own  crops,  for  the 
first  time,  without  the  oldtime  large 
threshing  crew.  Developed  by  Allis- 
Chalmers,itcutsand  threshes  over  100 
different  crops  —  grains,  drouth-re- 
sisunt  sorghums,  soybeans,  soilbuild¬ 
ing  legumes  and  seeds  of  all  kinds. 


ALLIS-CNALMIRS 


TRACTOR  DIVISION 


MILWAUKEI  1,  U.  S.  A 
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GREEN  ISLANDS  of  crop  lands  now  spot  the  arid  deserts  of  Utah 


The  Mormon  Land 

BY  GRANT  CANNON 


the  placf  1  saw  in  visions. 

^  This  is  the  place,”  said  Brigham 
't’oung  on  July  24,  1847  to  the  first  com¬ 
pany  of  Mormons  as  they  looked  out  over 
the  Great  Basin  from  the  mouth  of  Emi¬ 
gration  Canyon. 

It  was  a  magnificent  and  awful  sight, 
a  vast  basin,  desert  dry,  covered  with  the 
dust  colored  sage,  bare  in  spots  and  wind 
eroded.  Here  and  there  a  mountain 
stream,  like  a  green  finger,  |K)intcd  across 
the  arid  waste  to  the  west.  Some  of  them 
disappeared  into  the  ash-dr>’  earth  a  few 
miles  from  the  mountain’s  side;  one  oi 
two  reached  their  destination,  the  dead 
salt  sea.  The  whole  basin  shimmered  in 
the  July  heat  and  the  lake,  twenty  miles 
away,  seemed  like  a  mirage.  Like  a 
mirage  it  was  to  mock  them,  for  the\ 
were  to  learn  that  its  water  was  so  salts 
that  no  fish  could  live  in  it  and  the  earth 
for  miles  around  its  shores  was  polluted. 
Surrounding  the  basin  were  the  Wasatch 

< - 

IRRIGATION  IS  THE  BIG  JOB  on  a  Utah  form 
but  all  of  the  tasks  of  the  eastern  former 
are  here,  too.  Ernest  Crawford  dusts  his 
seed  onion  crop  with  DDT. 


mountains,  broken  jagged  peaks  rising  to 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  feet,  patched  with 
snow  the  year  round. 

They  had  driven  tlieir  wagons  across  the 
plains,  stopping  now  and  then  to  plant  a 
field  to  be  left  for  other  companies  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  still  other  companies  to  harvest. 
.\s  they  jolted  along  they  had  sung  this 
song. 

“7/1  upper  California,  Oh  that’^  tht 

land  for  me.  It  lies  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  Great  Pacific  Sea’’  .  .  . 
This  could  not  have  been  the  land  of 
their  e.xjjectations,  but  still  the  Saints  re¬ 
joiced.  Here  in  the  fastness  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  these  farmers  and  craftsmen  from 
Ohio,  N'ermont.  New  York,  Mississippi, 
and  even  as  far  away  as  England,  would 
build  their  temple  and  plant  their  fields, 
free  from  persecution.  Here  they  would 
be  safe,  here  they  could  live  their  religion 
without  fear  of  mobs  or  violence.  The 
bitter  memories  of  their  burned  homes  at 
Nauvoo,  the  martyrdom  of  their  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Hauns’  Mill  tnu'sacre. 
would  fade  into  legend  and.  in  their 
security,  their  own  self-righteous  thorni¬ 
ness  would  meljow. 


.A  few  of  the  more  sensitive  souls  were 
appalled  at  the  inhospitable  waste  whicfi 
seemed  to  threaten  them  with  its  desola¬ 
tion.  One  of  the  three  women  broke 
down  and  cried,  “^Veak  and  weary  as  1 
am  I  would  rather  go  a  thousand  miles 
farther  than  remain  in  such  a  forsaken 
place  as  this.”  mountain  man,  Jirn 
Bridger,  who  knew  this  region  better  than 
any  other  living  person,  told  Brigham 
Young  that  he  would  give  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  bushel  of  corn  raised  in  the  basin 
This  desert  was  a  challenge ;  their  live> 
were  the  stakes ;  the  season  for  planting 
was  passing  and  they  must  hurry.  The\ 
gee-hawed  their  teams  into  action  and 
the  seventy-odd  wagons  started  down  into 
the  basin.  The  men  who  drove  the 
wagons,  sitting  high  on  the  seat  or  plod¬ 
ding  beside  their  teams,  were  mostK 
farmers,  men  who  had  turned  the  rich 
earth  of  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  valleys, 
planting  their  seed  with  the  full  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  moist  soil  would  rai..e  a 
crop.  They  lot>ked  gravely  at  each  other 
as  the  iron  rimmed  wheels  of  their 
heavily  loaded  wagon'>  barelv  rutted  this 
hard-crusted  earth 


BEFORE  EACH  IRRIGATION  the  furrows  which  guide  the  water  must  be  cleaned  out. 
Keeping  the  water  levels  uniform  is  an  engineering  problem  often  solved  by  trial  and  error. 


The  plan  on  which  they  were  staking 
their  lives  was  irrigation.  It  had  been 
practiced  since  biblical  times  in  the  Old 
World,  but  so  far  as  they  knew,  they  were 
the  first  whites  to  try  it  in  .■\merica. 

Two  days  before  Brigham  Young  and 
the  main  party  entered  the  valley  the  ad¬ 
vance  scouts  and  road  builders  had  ar¬ 
rived  and  pushed  north  to  the  forked 
stream  that  was  later  called  City  Creek. 
There  they  said  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving, 
and  then  like  a  well  trained  militarv’ 
organization,  they  began  their  assigned 
tasks.  .At  dawn  one  group  began  building 
a  dam  across  the  creek;  William  Carter, 
Shadrach  Roundy  and  George  Brown  be¬ 
gan  the  plowing.  The  hard  earth  broke 
their  plow  shares  and  stopped  their 
travel- wean,-  animals.  It  was  only  after 
they  had  fl«K>ded  the  land  with  water 


from  the  dam  that  they  were  able  to 
make  any  progress.  Before  darkness 
ended  the  first  day  this  little  group  had 
plowed  four  acres  of  land,  planted  pota¬ 
toes,  parsnips,  and  wheat,  and  had  started 
irrigating,  which  was  to  be  the  trademark 
of  their  agriculture  to  the  present  day. 

TVhen  the  main  party  arrived  they  found 
streams  of  water  running  down  the  furrows 
of  the  newly  planted  crop.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  days  the  whole  group  joined  in  the 
work  with  desperate  speed,  for  they  knew 
that  not  only  their  own  lives  were  at  stak< 
but  those  of  a  company  ten  times  their  size 
that  was  crossing  the  plains  e.xpecting  to 
winter  with  them. 


The  Wateh  and  the  Shovel 

.Always,  always  the  great  problem  was 
to  move  the  water  onto  the  land,  diverting 
the  water  from  its  natural  courses,  build¬ 
ing  dams,  cutting  ditches.  It  has  remained 
one  of  the  major  farm  jobs  in  Utah.  Every 
drop  of  the  precious  stuff  must  be  used.  If 
you  waste  it,  it  will  be  taken  away  from 
you.  The  only  way  that  you  can  acquire 
title  to  water  is  to  develop  it,  or  buy  the 
rights  from  someone  who  has  developed  it. 
Most  water  rights  entitle  a  farmer  to  his 
share  of  the  water  in  the  ditch  for  a  certain 
number  of  hours  at  regular  intervals.  When 
a  fanner’s  turn  to  use  the  stream  comes  he 
will  go  to  the  head-gate  with  his  watch  and 
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a  shovel.  With  his  watch  in  his  hand  he  will 
wait  until  the  exact  minute  before  he  opens 
the  head-c^ate  and  turns  the  water  into  his 
ditches.  Every'  moment  of  the  time  the 
water  is  his  he  keeps  it  pouring  over  his 
land,  .\fter  supper  one  of  the  sons  will  re¬ 
lieve  the  day  man.  All  night  long  the  water 
must  be  kept  flowing  over  the  fields  and 
when  it  reaches  the  end  of  a  furrow  it  must 
be  moved.  May  the  Lord  help  the  boy  who 
is  caught  asleep  in  the  hay  stack  with  the 
water  flowing  off  the  end  of  the  furrows; 
it’s  the  birch  rod  for  him. 

Night  always  adds  a  wonderful  strange¬ 
ness  to  this  routine  job ;  setting  the  canvas 
diversion  dam  in  the  dry  ditch  bed  and 
mudding  it  down,  then  picking  up  the 
lantern  and  going  up  stream  to  take  out 
the  old  dam ;  clearing  the  cut  in  the  ditch 
bank  with  the  shovel  so  that  the  water  can 
flow  over  without  tearing  up  the  bank ; 
following  the  water  through  the  field, 
splashing  along  in  rubber  boots ;  checking 
to  sec  that  it  is  going  down  every  furrow; 
digging  out  a  clod  that  is  darning  it  up 
here,  and  mud  over  a  break  in  the  furrow 
there.  The  coyotes  howl,  lonely  as 
banshees,  and  far  away  another  lantern 
can  be  seen  moving  across  a  field.  The 
boy  waves  his  lantern  and  the  point  of 
light  makes  a  tiny  answering  arc. 

Before  the  water  enters  the  furrows  and 
ditches  of  the  fields,  it  must  be  brought 
from  the  mountain  stream  or  lake  to  the 
land.  Except  for  the  limited  area  around 
the  mouth  of  a  canyon  where  the  stream 
leaves  the  mountains  this  requires  a  diffi¬ 
cult  job  of  darning,  ditching,  flume  build¬ 
ing,  tunneling,  and  even  siphoning,  to 
bring  the  water  across  the  slope  of  the 
foothills  to  new'  land.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  had  to  cooperate  on  these  jobs,  A 
typical  example  is  the  project  that  brought 
water  to  the  Hurricane  Bench  in  southern 
Utah  from  the  \’irgin  River,  eight  miles 
away. 

A  group  of  pioneer  farmers  organized 
the  project.  Careful  surveys  were  made  and 
it  w'as  decided  that  if  a  dam  were  built 
high  up  the  narrow  canyon  of  the  Virgin 
River  the  water  could  be  brought  along 
the  canyon  wall  and  over  to  the  Hurricane 
Bench.  Like  most  of  the  rivers  in  this  part 
of  the  country’,  the  Virgin  has  cut  a  narrow 
precipitous  gorge  through  the  mountains 
where  it  is  swift  flowing  and  deep;  but  it 
flattens  out  into  a  wide  shallow  river  as 
it  reaches  the  level  lands.  Out  there  they 
say,  “It’s  a  mile  wide  and  an  inch  deep; 
the  only  river  in  the  world  where  the  fish 
have  to  wear  goggles  to  keep  the  dust  out 
of  their  eyes.” 

.\ftcr  the  dam  site  was  located  in  the 
rocky-walled  canyon  the  work  on  the  canal 
was  begun.  For  ten  years  they  worked  on 
the  canal,  which  had  to  be  carved  into 
the  cliff  side.  In  places  it  was  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  base  of  the  cliff  wall.  It 
was  carried  by  trestles  over  intersecting 
canyons.  In  nine  different  places  it  passed 
through  tunnels  cut  through  solid  con¬ 
glomerate  rock. 


HURRICANE  BENCH  before  irrigation  changed  it  into  one  of  the  fruit  raising  centers. 


GEORGE  Q.  CANNON  and  half  of  his  sons  show  there  was  no  labor  problem  on  Utah  farms. 
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"UTAH’S  GREATEST  PRODUCT”  comes  home  from  school  balancing  on  the  edge  of  a  ditch 
that  carries  the  run-off  water  from  the  fields  to  irrigate  the  lawns  and  gardens  in  town. 


One  of  those  who  built  the  canal,  James 
Jepson,  now  ninety-three  years  old,  says, 
“It  was  hard  leaving  our  families  alone, 
but  the  work  was  much  easier  in  the  win¬ 
ter  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  heat 
of  the  summer.  Our  main  difficulty  was  in 
getting  cash  money  to  buy  explosives  to 
blast  the  tunnels.  Merchants  who  had  the 
money  said,  ‘VVe  admire  your  courage  but 
damn  your  judgment.’  Finally  I  went  to 
the  President  of  the  Church  to  try  to 
borrow  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  ex¬ 
plosives.  I  told  them,  ‘VVe  are  going  to 
finish  this  job  whether  you  lend  us  the 
money  or  not,  but  if  you  don’t  the  people 
who  should  have  the  land  won’t  get  it.’ 
The  President  said,  ‘I  see  that  the  five 
Bishops  of  the  five  wards  in  that  area  have 
signed  your  petition  for  help.  How'  much 
do  these  wards  pay  in  tithing?’  One  of 
his  assistants  reported  that  they  paid  a 
little  over  five  thousand  dollars  a  ‘year. 
‘Well,  if  the  Bishops  think  that  is  what 
should  be  done  with  their  money  I  am 
in  favor  of  it,’  Brother  Smith  said.” 

Finally  the  canal  was  finished,  but  mis¬ 
haps  plagued  the  builders.  Three  diver¬ 
sion  dams  were  destroyed  by  the  turbulent 
Virgfin  before  they  succeeded  in  stemming 
it.  All  this  was  done  to  add  two  thousand 
acres  of  desert  land  to  the  farming  area. 

As  was  true  of  most  Mormon  com¬ 


munities,  the  town  was  laid  out  and  the 
farm  land  divided  before  settlers  moved 
in.  Each  of  the  pioneers  drew  lots  for  a  half 
acre  town  plot  and  twenty  acres  of  farm 
land.  Ten  years  of  hazardous  back-break¬ 
ing  labor  went  into  twenty  acres  and 
a  building  site.  Even  today,  one  hundred 
years  after  the  first  settlers  arrived,  only 
3.3  per  cent  of  the  land  is  tilled. 

The  pattern  of  this  project  is  typical  of 
most  of  the  Mormon  countr>\  Each  man 
was  allowed  only  as  much  land  as  he  could 
cultivate,  and  he  acquired  his  land  by- 
working  in  the  cooperative  effort  to  bring 
the  water  to  it.  As  the  water  was  brought 
to  a  field  it  was  planted  and  irrigated 
while  others  continued  the  ditch.  The 
crops  were  shared  while  the  work  went 
on  until  each  of  the  group  had  his  own 
land  under  cultivation. 

With  small  farms  the  land  must  be 
intensively  cultivated.  The  main  irrigated 
crops  reflect  this.  They  are  sugar  beets, 
potatoes,  peas,  beans,  celery,  carrots,  and 
feed  crops. 

To  date,  beside  the  work  done  by  the 
settlers  themselves,  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  spent  over  $15,000,000  on 
irrigation.  The  need  of  all  this  is  two-fold : 
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beside  the  obvious  value  of  watering  the 
new  lands,  the  irrigation  projects  are  vitally 
important  in  erosion  control.  The  reason 
immense  amounts  of  water  are  needed  in 
this  arid  country  will  be  understood  when 
you  consider  that  to  produce  an  acre  of 
crops  the  farmer  must  pour  on  the  land 
four  or  five  acre  feet  of  water  each  crop 
year.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  pond  five  feet 
deep  covering  an  acre  of  land. 

The  Soil 

Although  an  immense  amount  of  effort 
is  necessary  to  make  this  dry  land  produce, 
there  is  a  compensation  in  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  Like  a  blind  man  who  has  de¬ 
veloped  his  sense  of  hearing  and  of  touch 
far  beyond  his  more  fortunate  brothers, 
so  the  soil  of  this  arid  country  is  com¬ 
pensated  by  nature  for  its  lack  of  mois¬ 
ture;  its  defect  is  also  the  cause  of 
its  strength.  Because  there  is  little  water 
the  soil  is  not  leached  of  its  valuable  min¬ 
erals,  nor  is  silt  carried  down  to  form  a 

- ► 

NINETY-THREE  YEAR  OLD  James  Jepson, 
first  President  of  the  Hurricane  Canal  Com¬ 
pany  whose  sightless  eyes  still  hold  the 
vision  of  the  victory  of  man  over  the  desert. 


‘l'5‘  *.:^r:' 
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SCHOOLBOYS  PLAY  on  the  trestle  supports  of  the  Hurri¬ 
cane  Canal  and  grow  up  on  the  land  that  their  grand¬ 
fathers  reclaimed  from  the  desert  with  work  and  water. 


THE  PARCHED  SOIL  splits  and  opens  gaping  cracks;  the 
packed  earth  draws  water  from  the  sub-soil  to  evapo¬ 
rate;  so  a  loose  dry  mulch  is  used  to  protect  this  arid  land. 


MILLARD  HALTERMAN  has  built  an  earth  dam  in  the 
irrigation  ditch  to  divert  the  water  to  the  fields  while 
his  sons  check  the  furrows  to  keep  the  water  flowing. 
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THE  TRACTOR  and  the  team  are  both  used  on  dry-farm  land.  This  land,  which  is  to 
lie  fallow,  must  be  protected  from  the  sun  by  creating  a  dry  mulch  with  the  harrow. 
If  a  summer  shower  wets  the  earth  and  packs  it  the  job  must  be  done  over  again. 


stratum  of  clay  a  few  inches  below  the  eastern  states.”  The  actual  fertility  of  the 

surface.  Usually  the  soil  has  a  uniform  soil  is  largely  dependent  on  the  mineral 

texture  to  a  depth  of  many  feet.  This  content  of  the  original  rock  from  which 

great  depth  of  uniform  permeable  subsoil  it  is  formed.  The  soil  of  this  arid  region 

caused  Dr.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  one  of  the  contains  over  ten  times  as  much  lime  as 

early  students  of  soil,  to  remark,  “The  humid  soils,  over  three  times  as  much  pot- 

farmer  in  the  arid  region  owms  from  three  ash,  twice  as  much  alumina,  once  and  a 

to  four  farms,  one  above  the  other,  as  half  again  as  much  soluble  silica  and  phos- 

compared  with  the  same  acreage  in  the  phoric  acid.  But  it  does  lack  humus,  having 


eight  per  cent  less  than  humid  soils.  Even 
in  the  lesser  amount  of  humus  there  is  a 
compensation,  for  the  plants  that  grow  un¬ 
der  dr>'  conditions  give  to  the  soil  over 
three  and  one  half  times  as  much  nitrogen 
as  plants  grown  in  a  more  moist  region. 
Though  the  pioneers  did  not  have  a  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  of  the  soil  they  soon  discovered 
a  very  practical  test  of  the  fertility  of  a 
piece  of  land.  They  found  if  a  healthy  crop 
of  sage  brush  grew  on  the  land  they  could 
be  certain  of  its  fertility ;  rabbit  brush  indi¬ 
cated  a  somewhat  less  fertile  soil ;  and 
they  soon  learned  that  if  the  only  native 
vegetation  the  land  could  support  was 
greasewood,  shadscale,  or  salt  grass,  the 
land  was  not  worth  farming. 

Starvation  and  Crickets 

When  the  ground  was  broken  and  the 
first  crops  planted  the  battle  was  joined 
between  the  pioneers  and  this  arid  land. 
It  was  to  be  three  terrible  years  before 
anyone  could  feel  confident  that  their 
bridge-head  was  secured.  The  yield  from 
the  first  crop,  planted  during  the  last  days 
of  July  and  early  August,  was  very  meager, 
but  it  had  to  be  shared  among  the  1700 
Saints  who  had  arrived  before  winter 
cut  off  further  travel  in  the  mountains.  By 
the  time  the  first  snows  had  fallen  nine 
hundred  acres  of  winter  wheat  had  been 
planted  and  other  land  prepared  for  the 
spring.  Before  leaving  the  valley  for  win¬ 
ter  quarters  with  his  oncoming  people, 
Brigham  Young  set  ambitious  goals  for 
the  settlers.  He  said  in  his  final  speech  to 
them,  “I  want  to  engage  50,000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  the  same  amount  of  com 
and  other  grain  in  proportion.  I  will  pay 
you  $1.25  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  50 
cents  for  corn.  Raise  all  the  grain  you  can, 
and  with  this  you  can  purchase  sheep, 
cows,  teams,  and  the  like  for  those  who 
come  here  later  on.” 

That  first  winter  thistle  roots,  sego  lilly 
bulbs,  wild  greens,  and  berries  were  all 
gathered  and  eaten ;  wild  game  was 
hunted  and  trapped  and  even  rawhide  was 
boiled  into  a  gelatinous  soup. 

Priddy  Meeks,  one  of  the  pioneers, 
wrote  in  his  journal,  “My  family  went 
several  months  without  a  satisfying  meal 
of  victuals.  I  w’ent  sometimes  a  mile  up  the 
Jordan  [River]  to  a  patch  of  wild  roses  to 
get  the  berries  to  eat  which  I  could  eat 
as  rapidly  as  a  hog,  stems  and  all.  I  shot 
hawks  and  crows,  and  they  ate  well.  I 
would  go  and  search  the  mire  holes  and 
find  cattle  dead,  and  fleece  off  what  meat 
I  could  and  eat  it.  We  used  wolf  meat, 
which  I  thought  was  good.  I  made  some 
wooden  spades  to  dig  segos  (the  root  of 
the  sego  lilly)  with,  but  we  could  not 
supply  our  wants.” 

It  was  a  rugged  life  but  their  morale 
was  high  and  they  retained  a  mordant 
sense  of  humor.  In  a  letter  written  to  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  east  one  women  said,  “and  for 
Christmas  dinner  we  had  a  leg  o’  nothing 
with  no  vegetables.”  They  chuckled  over 
the  Irish  recipe  for  potatoes-and-point. 
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A  BAND  OF  STRAYING  SHEEP  are  turned  back  to  join  the  flock  on  the  mountain 
where  they  pasture  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter  they  will  be  token  to  the  desert. 


“Boil  up  a  mess  of  potatoes  and  point  a 
herring  at  them  to  give  them  strength  and 
flavor.” 

With  the  coming  of  spring  the  new 
settlers  might  well  have  felt  a  sense  of 
victory  as  they  looked  over  their  growing 
fields.  But  this  was  war,  and  the  counter 
attack  was  devastating  and  unexpected. 
Any  feeling  of  elation  was  cut  short  in 
May  and  June  of  1848  when  a  black  army 
of  crickets  rolled  down  the  mountain  sides 
and  swept  across  the  green  fields. 

Lorenzo  Young  wrote:  “May  27,  .  .  . 
today  to  our  utter  astonishment  the 
crickets  came  by  the  millions,  sweeping 
everything  before  them.  They  first  at¬ 
tacked  a  patch  of  beans  for  us,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  there  was  not  a  vestige 
of  them  to  be  seen.  They  next  swept  our 
peas,  then  came  into  our  garden ;  took 
everything  clean.  We  went  out  with  brush 
and  undertook  to  drive  them,  but  they 
were  too  strong  for  us.” 

Every  person  in  the  valley  was  mar¬ 
shalled  to  fight  off  the  invasion.  Trenches 


were  dug  around  the  fields  and  filled  with 
water  from  the  irrigation  ditches,  but 
though  tons  of  the  black  crickets  were 
drowned  others  poured  over  this  barrier 
and  onto  the  land.  Lines  of  fires  were  set 
in  the  fields  to  bum  off  the  pestilential 
hordes,  but  still  they  came  on.  In  despera¬ 
tion,  men,  women  and  children  went 
through  the  young  crops  beating  back  the 
crickets  with  brooms  and  flails. 

The  Miracle  of  the  Culls 

Then  occurred  what  the  Mormons  be¬ 
lieve  to  have  been  the  direct  intervention 
of  God,  the  miracle  of  the  sea  gulls.  Priddy 
Meeks,  along  with  the  others,  saw  the 
wonderful  thing  happen.  He  had  paused 
in  the  middle  of  his  field  with  a  brush 
flail  in  his  hand.  He  was  near  exhaustion 
from  days  of  endless  fighting.  He  brushed 
the  filthy  black  devils  from  his  arms  and 
legs  and  clawed  one  out  of  his  beard. 


They  were  even  swarming  over  him  now, 
as  though  they  might  make  an  end  to 
him  as  well  as  to  his  crop.  Suddenly  he 
saw  the  glint  of  sunlight  on  white  gull 
wings  and  heard  the  hoarse  cawing  of  the 
birds.  Literally  thousands  of  sea  gulls  w’ere 
flying  in  from  the  islands  of  Great  Salt 
Lake.  For  a  few  terrible  moments  he 
thought  that  the  birds  had  come  to  eat 
what  the  crickets  had  left,  but  as  he 
watched  the  gulls  began  gorging  them¬ 
selves  on  the  crickets.  When  they  had 
eaten  all  that  they  could  hold  they  flew 
away  and  regurgitated  and  returned  for 
more. 

Nature’s  counter-attack  was  not  limited 
to  the  crickets ;  it  was  a  two  pronged  pin¬ 
cers  movement.  On  June  4,  1848,  there 
occurred  one  of  those  events  which  still 
puts  cold  fear  into  the  hearts  of  farmers, 
a  late  frost.  The  tender  growing  plants 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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AS  A  TILLAGE  TOOL,  the  old  mold- 
board  plow  may  not  be  all  things 
to  oil  soils.  The  disc  plow  may  do 
a  better  job  under  some  conditions. 


DISC  PLOWS 


4  DIFFERENCE  of  opinion  not  only 
makes  horse  racing  popular  but  it  also 
accounts  for  the  wide  variety  of  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  used  for  similar  jobs  of  cultivation 
and  seed  bed  preparation.  However,  until 
a  few  years  ago,  the  universal  implement 
used  for  the  first  step  in  preparing  ground 
for  planting  was  the  moldboard  plow, 
which  we  all  know  as  the  “breakin’  plow.” 

Then  the  wind  changed,  and  a  storm 
broke  around  the  old  plow.  Some  scientists 
as  well  as  crack  pots  advocated  sending  it 
to  the  scrap  heap.  One  of  the  implements 
suggested  to  take  its  place  was  the  disc 


plow.  This  implement  has  long  been  a 
standby  in  the  \Vest  where  the  moldboard 
failed  to  do  its  job  in  dr\-.  hard  soil  and 
on  fields  where  it  was  desirable  not  to 
cover  crop  residues  completely.  It  was 
quickly  accepted  in  the  South.  Its  origin 
stemmed  from  the  disc  harrow,  now  in 
general  use  throughout  the  country. 

That  the  disc  plow  can  replace  the 
moldboard  plow  on  all  farms  in  all  sections 
and  under  all  conditions  is  a  piece  of 
dream-like  thinking  that  is  not  borne  out 
in  practice,  as  every  farmer  knows.  In  some 
sections  it  is  the  only  ground  -breaking 


implement  that  can  be  used,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  soils  everywhere  it  is  a  practical  tool, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  a  universal  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  older  plows. 

Why  are  farmers  around  the  country 
using  disc  plows,  listing  plows,  one-way 
wheatland  plows,  deep  tillage  subsoil 
plows,  and  the  disc  harrow  for  identical 
purposes?  The  answer  is,  no  one  style  and 
size  of  plow  can  turn  all  soils  and  meet  all 
seasons  with  equal  results. 

Disc  vs.  Moldboard 

Where  the  moldboard  plow  works  well 
there  are  only  specialized  uses  for  the  disc 
plow.  If  the  disc  plow  does  the  best 
work  and  the  season,  locality,  soil  and 


THIS  60-FOOT  HOME-MADE  king  size  sodbuster,  said  to  be  the  largest  plow  in  the 
world,  turns  under  a  quarter-section  o  day  for  Monroe  Terrell,  Hugo,  Colorado. 
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crop  requirements  favor  its  use,  there  is 
equally  no  good  reason  whv  the  moldboard 
plow  should  be  used.  Where  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  to  completely  turn  under 
surface  growths,  stalks  and  trash  (in  corn- 
borer  territories  this  is  very  necessary)  the 
moldboard  plow  will,  as  a  general  rule,  do 
the  best  work.  If  small  grain  stubble  is  to 
be  mixed  with  the  soil  and  is  not  to  be 
completely  turned  under,  the  disc  plow 
without  scrapers  and  having  each  disc  re- 
v’olving  independently  will  do  a  better  job. 
However,  the  wheatland  disc  plow,  which 
is  a  series  of  discs  working  together,  because 
they  are  mounted  on  the  same  shaft,  would 
be  still  better  for  the  reason  that  approxi¬ 
mately  60  per  cent  of  the  stubble  mixes 
with  the  soil  and  about  40  per  cent  stays 
on  top  as  a  wind  erosion  preventive.  If  the 
wheatland  disc  is  not  available  the  disc 
plow  will  do  this  job  in  a  very  satisfactory 
way  provided  the  discs  are  set  in  to  their 
narrowest  setting. 

For  sticky  or  waxy  soils,  hardpan  and 
gumbo,  the  disc  plow  is  the  better  tool.  In 
these  soils  there  are  generally  some  scouring 
troubles  with  the  moldboard  plow.  In 
stony  ground  the  disc  plow  has  the  big 
advantage  of  rolling  over  these  obstruc¬ 
tions,  doing  no  damage  to  the  plow,  while 
the  moldboard  plow  will  hang  up  and  in 
many  cases  cause  some  breakage.  In  very 
loose  soil  the  disc  plow  is  preferred  for  the 
reason  that  dirt  rolls  with  the  discs  and 
the  trash  does  not  clog  and  wedge  in  be¬ 
tween  disc  standards  and  bearings.  In  this 
condition  the  moldboard  plows  tends  to 
push  the  soil  with  a  boiling  action — similar 
to  the  action  of  a  blade  scraper,  causing  the 
dirt,  if  wet,  to  stick  to  the  moldboard.  This 
results  in  poor  scouring.  In  dry  soil  the 
covering  of  trash  would  not  be  good,  for 
much  of  the  heavy  trash  would  hang  up 
on  coulter  shanks  of  the  moldboard  plow  or 
wedge  in  between  the  plow  beams  to  even¬ 
tually  work  back  through  the  beams  and 
remain  on  top  of  the  plowed  ground. 

To  plow  soils  that  have  an  abundance 
of  trash  on  the  surface,  or  that  have  a 
heavy  top  growth,  the  disc  plow  will  go 
down  deep  and  do  a  good  job  of  covering 
when  equipped  with  the  moldboard  type 
of  scraper.  This  type  of  scraper  is  shaped 
like  a  plow  moldboard  and  effects  the  nec¬ 
essary  curve  upward  and  out,  to  invert  the 
furrow  slice.  Then,  too,  the  disc  plow  leaves 
the  soil  loose  with  no  plowsole,  so  that 
water  enters  the  subsoil  quickly.  The  mold- 
board  plow  turns  a  furrow  to  invert  the 
soil,  whereas  the  disc  plow  cuts  a  slice  and 
rolls  it  over  to  leave  a  smooth  surface,  well 
broken  and  pulverized.  It  can  also  be  used 
to  leave  a  lumpy  surface  by  widening  the 
cut,  which  is  desirable  in  some  areas  for 
holding  snow  and  rain  for  storage,  and  to 
prevent  erosion. 

The  disc  plow  gets  penetration  from 
weight  and  the  rolling,  cutting  action  of 
the  discs.  The  moldboard  plow  gets  pene¬ 
tration  from  suction  more  than  it  does  from 
weight.  The  farmer  who  expects  to  be  able 
to  do  all-summer  plowing  with  a  mold- 


A  DISC  PLOW  will  turn  the  soil  In  muck  land  that  fails  to  scour  a  moldbord. 


HEAVY  COVER  that  would  clog  a  moldboard  plow  is  chopped  and  turned  by  the  disc. 
A  DISC  PLOW  turns  some  of  the  stubble  and  leaves  some  on  top  to  prevent  erosion. 


HITCHED  TANDEM,  these  extra  heavy  disc  plows  are  preparing  a  seedbed  in  one 
operation  on  a  small  grain  ranch.  Discs  on  the  heavy  plows  go  16  inches  and  over. 


THE  ANGLE  of  the  moldboard-type  scrapers  determines  how  much  of  the  crop  residue 
and  cover  crop  are  turned  under.  The  disc  plow  leaves  no  hard-packed  plowsole. 


board  plow  has  the  problem  of  forcing  the 
plow  into  the  ground  when  it  is  rock-hard 
in  the  dr\'  season.  The  plow  has  to  be 
weighted  to  get  it  into  the  ground  and  this 
is  not  always  satisfactory.  It  puts  a  very 
heavy  pull  on  the  tractor,  and  the  plow 
may  be  damaged  by  the  abnormal  strains 
put  on  it.  Shares  are  worn  out  sooner  and 
the  constant  strain  may  twist  or  break 
them.  If  this  damage  is  excessive  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  disc  plow  is  recommended.  It 
has  sufficient  weight,  and  with  the  knife 
edge  discs  the  penetration  is  quick  and 
easy.  Disc  plows  have  heavy  frames,  large 
cast  wheels,  and  extra  weights  for  the 
wheels.  Large  and  heavy  discs,  sizes  28  to 


32  inches  in  diameter,  are  demanded  only 
on  the  West  Coast  and  in  some  foreign 
countries.  They  are  not  used  on  the  aver¬ 
age  Midwest  farm. 

On  many  farms  now  using  moldboard 
plows  exclusively  the  disc  plows  could  also 
be  used  to  good  advantage  under  certain 
conditions.  It  would  be  more  profitable  to 
own  both  styles  and  plow  at  the  proper 
time  and  depth  rather  than  to  let  the  im¬ 
portant  job  of  plowing  drag  along,  or  neg¬ 
lect  it  entirely. 

The  disc  plow  can  be  used  best  in 
localities  where  fall-sown  crops  are  to  be 
planted  and  where  there  is  little  or  no 
summer  rainfall.  W'ith  it  the  soil  is  put  in 


condition  to  receive  and  hold  the  moisture 
when  it  comes  after  planting.  Summer 
plowing  of  the  hard  soils  destroys  grass¬ 
hoppers,  pests  and  other  insects  which  lay 
eggs  in  the  hard  ground.  Destroying  the 
grasshopper  crop — one  of  the  greatest  men¬ 
aces  in  the  plains  area — justifies  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  disc  plow  on  any  farm  where 
stubble  and  hard  soil  may  be  turned  imme¬ 
diately  after  harvest.  To  plow  hard,  dry 
soils  with  the  moldboard  plow,  cast  shares 
of  narrow  cut,  double  deep  suck  design 
should  be  used.  If  this  fails  there  is  only 
one  remedy — the  disc  plow.  Cast  shares 
are  less  expensive  than  steel  shares  and  in 
dry  soil  scouring  is  not  a  problem. 

It  is  generally  true  that  the  moldboard 
plow  will  do  a  better  job  of  inverting  the 
slice,  if  that  is  what  is  wanted,  but  it  is 
also  a  fact  that  it  cannot  work  in  the  many 
soils  adaptable  to  disc  plowing.  In  light, 
sandy  soils  the  moldboard  plow  will  turn 
a  better  furrow,  and  where  scouring  is  not 
a  problem  it  will  do  better  work.  It  will 
work  considerably  better  than  the  disc  plow 
in  very  heavy  weed-infested  fields  or  grass¬ 
lands  where  a  thorough  job  of  covering  is 
essential. 

Early  plowing  means  early  sowing.  Early 
sowing  means  a  good  start  before  freezing 
weather  sets  in.  When  the  soil  is  hard  and 
dry,  follow  the  harvest  with  the  disc  plow 
and  get  the  planting  done.  Very  often  in 
a  dry  season,  if  plowing  is  left  to  drag  along 
because  the  ground  is  too  hard  for  the 
moldboard  plow,  weeds  get  a  head  start.  If 
the  plow  follows  closely  on  the  heels  of 
the  harvester,  there  will  be  less  of  a  gamble 
on  boths  weeds  and  weather. 

The  disc  plow  can  successfully  handle 
or  plow  gravelly  soils.  Plowing  in  this 
type  of  soil  must  be  very  deep  and, 
therefore,  the  narrow  cut  and  turning 
motion  of  each  disc  separates  the  gravel 
more  effectively  than  the  moldboard. 
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which  makes  a  wider  cut.  The  narrower 
the  discs  are  set,  the  better  the  disc  plow 
works  in  gravel.  In  New  England,  how¬ 
ever,  chilled  moldboard  plows  are  widely 
used  and  liked. 

Whether  set  for  minimum  or  maximum 
cuts  the  disc  plow  always  does  equal  qual¬ 
ity  work,  while  to  take  a  wider  cut  than 
the  single  moldboard  plow  was  designed 
for  results  in  poor  plowing.  There  is  little 
if  any  difference  in  the  draft  of  the  two 
plows.  It  would  seem  that  the  disc  plow 
would  pull  lighter  than  the  moldboard 
plow  because  of  the  apparent  narrower 
cut  of  the  disc  and  also  because  there  is  less 
friction  of  the  soil  on  the  discs  than  on 
the  moldboard.  However,  if  both  plows  cut 
the  same  width  and  depth  the  pressure  of 
the  ground  applied  against  their  cutting 
and  lifting  parts  is  the  same  because  both 
are  turning  an  equal  volume  of  soil. 

How  the  Disc  Plow  Works 

The  disc  plow  turns  over  the  ground 
with  a  rolling  motion.  It  can  be  set  to  plow 
deeper  than  the  moldboard  plow  and 
makes  possible  the  breaking  up  of  the  plow- 
sole  and  the  bringing  up  of  new,  available 
sources  of  plant  food. 

Then,  too,  the  rolling  motion  of  the 
discs  turns  the  soil  without  packing  the 
furrow  bottom,  leaving  it  loose  and  in 
good  condition  for  absorbing  moisture, 
allowing  the  roots  to  penetrate  to  the 
proper  depth.  The  disc  plow  will  also  pul¬ 
verize  the  soil  thoroughly,  making  a  per¬ 
fect,  mellow  seed  bed.  The  ground  is  left 
in  such  friable  condition  that  in  many 
instances  the  disc  harrow  need  not  follow 
to  pulverize  and  pack  the  soil,  which  always 
is  necessary  if  the  furrow  is  turned  and  the 
surface  left  rough  and  lumpy.  In  dry 
adobe  or  rough  virgin  soil  the  disc  plow 
works  equally  well. 

The  disc  plow  will  work  successfully 
in  soils  where  there  are  many  roots,  shrubs 
and  bushes.  The  larger  size  discs  will 
cut  off  a  root  as  thick  as  the  wrist  and 
will  ride  over  stones  and  small  stumps 
that  would  stop  a  moldboard  plow  cold. 
It  is  adaptable  to  soils  containing  a  high 
percentage  of  organic  matter  like  peat 
and  leaf  mold.  Here,  there  is  not  pressure 
enough  to  cause  the  moldboard  to  turn  a 
furrow. 

For  heavy  grubbing  the  heavv’-duty 
moldboard  brush  breaker  with  a  well- 
sharpened  roller  coulter  is  preferred  by 
some  to  the  disc  plow. 

In  heavy  growths  of  brush  and  thicket 
the  disc  plow  has  clearance  to  allow  free 
passage  to  the  discs  for  coverage.  It  cuts 
the  roots  with  a  clean,  revolving  cut.  That 
is,  the  cutting  edges  do  not  tear — they 
turn  and  cut  instead  of  shearing  and  some¬ 
time  tearing  like  the  moldboard  share. 

The  disc  plow  is  a  fine  terracing  tool  and 
by  doubling  back  any  size  terrace  can  be 
thrown  up.  It  is  ideal  for  roadside  and 
field  ditching  because  the  earth  can  be 
thrown  entirely  out  of  the  furrow.  At  high 

(Continued  on  page  1 29) 


POWER  REQUIRED  depends  on  the  weight  of  earth  turned,  not  on  the  type  of  blade. 


A  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  disc  plow  is  an  ideal  Implement  for  throwing  up  a  terrace. 
TILLAGE,  seedbed  preparation,  and  planting  in  one  operation  with  this  combination. 
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Ventilate  and  Save  ..  .  c  »,ue. 


Proper  air  circulation  Is  one  answer  to  this  year’s  soft  corn  crop 


^I^HE  mechanical  corn  picker  has  per- 
mitted  the  speedy  har\’esting  of  corn 
and  has  cut  down  labor  costs,  but  hidden 
within  this  marvelously  efficient  machine 
is  a  gremlin  who  sometimes  steals  all  the 
labor  gains  and  time  savings.  The  grem¬ 
lin’s  name  is  Spoilage. 

In  a  normal  year  the  selling  price  of  30 
per  cent  of  the  American  corn  crop  is 
marked  down  because  of  high  moisture 
content,  or  storage  losses  and  damage.  In 
a  bad  “soft  corn”  year  the  losses  run 
higher.  In  1945  and  1946  when  two  rec¬ 
ord  crops  were  harvested,  there  were  more 


than  a  billion  bushels  of  corn  which  farm¬ 
ers  had  to  sell  or  feed  at  a  penalty. 

With  corn  at  $1.50,  it  doesn’t  take 
much  arithmetic  to  convince  the  average 
farmer  that  even  light  damage  to  one-third 
of  his  crop  adds  up  to  a  pretty  penny  ever\- 
year. 

^  liy  Big  Losses 

With  mechanical  corn  pickers  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  harvest  early  in  the  fall  to  avoid 
the  rain  and  snow  common  in  November. 
This  means  the  corn  is  stored  with  a 
higher  moisture  content  than  formerly. 
Earlier  storage  puts  the  corn  in  the  crib 


in  warmer  weather,  which  encourages 
heating.  To  add  further  to  the  storage 
problems,  the  mechanical  pickers  harvest 
the  corn  so  rapidly  that  cribs  arc  filled  to 
capacity  in  a  few  days.  With  the  old 
method  of  hand  husking  standing  or 
shocked  corn,  cribs  are  filled  more  slowly, 
and  the  corn  is  more  likely  to  be  spread  in 
thin  layers  throughout  the  crib,  which 
provides  more  ventilation  to  dry  and  cool 
the  corn.  There  is  also  less  opportunity 
with  mechanical  pickers  to  sort  out  wet  or 
damaged  cars  or  remove  husks  and  silks 
which  interfere  with  ventilation.  The 


FLUES  OF  ROUGH  LUMBER  and  hardware  cloth,  fitted  to  holes  cut  into  the  walls  of  steel  cribs,  will  prevent  corn  spoilage. 
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IN  THIS  CRIB  flues  of  rough  lumber  and  hardware  cloth  are  spaced  four  feet  apart,  verti¬ 
cally  and  horizontally,  and  staggered.  Openings  are  cut  at  each  end.  They  are  fastened 
with  temporary  cleats,  to  permit  easy  removal  of  the  flues  when  the  crib  is  emptied. 


mechanical  pickers  also  result  in  more 
shelled  com  than  hand  picking.  The 
shelled  com  fills  the  air  spaces  between 
the  ears  and  retards  ventilation,  which 
encourages  heating  and  molding.  The 
rapid  rate  of  harv’esting  has  made  ele¬ 
vators  at  the  crib  essential  for  preventing 
a  bottleneck.  And  elevators  drop  the  corn 
from  considerable  height,  shelling  still 
more  corn. 

In  areas  where  com  is  cut  and  shocked 
and  later  husked  by  hand  or  shredder, 
there  is  considerable  drying  in  the  shock. 
There  is  cleaner  husking  and  wet  or  dam¬ 
aged  ears  are  sorted  out.  Furthermore, 
shock  husking  is  usually  done  later  in  the 
fall  when  the  weather  is  colder.  Much  of 
the  corn  is  fed  as  husked,  so  that  there  is 
less  corn  stored.  With  early  fall  picking 
there  is  more  corn  to  store,  resulting  in 
overloading  of  cribs.  Sometimes  even  the 
driveway  between  double  corn  cribs  is 
filled.  This  practice  stops  almost  all  venti¬ 
lation,  so  that  mold  and  heat  damaged 
corn  is  almost  a  sure  result. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  mechanical 
pickers  and  the  possibility  of  a  com  com¬ 
bine  which  would  shell  the  com  as  it  is 
husked,  farmers  require  better  bin  ven¬ 
tilation. 

Most  farmers  have  a  notion  that  they 
are  losing  more  com  in  storage  than 
they  should.  If  they  haul  it  to  the  elevator 
and  take  a  direct  cut  in  price  because  it 
is  not  up  to  par,  their  notions  about 
losses  crystallize.  If  they  feed  the  corn  out, 
these  losses  are  not  so  apparent  because 
cattle  and  hogs  will  eat  below-par  corn  if 
they  are  hungry  enough  and  the  moldy 
ears  and  grains  that  are  refused  by  stock 
go  into  the  manure  pile  unnoticed.  It  is 
likewise  difficult  to  measure  the  loss  of 
feed  value  of  spoiled  com. 

This  loss  of  com  as  well  as  other  small 
grain  in  storage  can  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  very  simple  and  inexpensive  venti¬ 
lating  devices  developed  during  the  past 
few  decades. 

Ventilate  and  Save 

The  old  method  of  storing  ear  corn  in 
narrow  cribs,  often  only  three  or  four  feet 
wide,  located  where  there  is  free  move¬ 
ment  of  outside  fresh  air,  is  still  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  methods  of  drying  and 
storing  corn.  An  ear  of  corn  within  two 
feet  of  circulating  natural  air  will  dry  out 
satisfactorily  even  if  quite  high  in  mois¬ 
ture. 

Free  air  movement  around  all  ears  can 
be  provided  in  w’ider  cribs  by  placing  air 
channels  across  the  crib  at  close  intervals. 
The  use  of  wooden  fence  rails,  strings  of 
drain  tile  and  even  boards  for  cross  venti¬ 
lation  channels  is  probably  known  to  most 
farmers.  Such  devices  are  helpful,  but  not 
entirely  successful  for  many  reasons.  Often 
they  are  not  available  when  needed.  Al¬ 
though  they  furnish  very  small  channels 
for  air  movement,  a  large  volume  of  air  is 
needed  to  drv’  and  cool  high  moisture- 
content  corn  in  warm,  damp  weather. 

Stored  ear  corn  nill  keep  well  at  all 


HOW  CORN  IS  GRADED 


Grade 

No. 

Min.  Test 

Wt.  Per  Bu. 

MAXIMUM 

LIMITS  OF 

Moisture 

Content 

Foreign 

Material 

Spoiled 

Damaged 

Heat 

Damaged 

Pounds 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1 

54 

14.0 

2 

3 

0.1 

2 

53 

15.5 

3 

5 

.2 

3 

51 

17.5 

4 

7 

.5 

4 

48 

20. 

5 

10 

1.0 

5 

44 

23. 

7 

15 

3. 

i  S.AMPLE  GR.\DE :  Includes  corn  not  within  requirements  of  No.  1  to  No.  5  in- 
j  elusive ;  or  which  contains  stones  and/ or  cinders ;  or  which  is  musty,  or  sour,  or 
I  heating,  or  hot ;  or  which  has  any  commercially  objectionable  foreign  odor  j  or 
\  which  is  otherwise  of  distinctly  low  quality. 
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temperatures  without  moulding  or  heat 
damage  in  a  tight  bin  when  the  moisture 
content  is  below  14  per  cent;  during  the 
cool  months  (temperatures  below  55°  F.) 
it  will  keep  in  a  tight  bin  when  tbn  mois¬ 
ture  content  goes  to  18  per  cent.  In  nar¬ 
row  cribs  around  which  the  air  can  circu¬ 
late  freely,  com  with  a  moisture  content 
up  to  25  per  cent  will  usually  keep  during 
the  cool  months.  During  the  warm 
months,  when  the  moisture  content  goes 
beyond  14  per  cent  it  will  be  damaged  by 
mold  or  heat  in  a  tight  bin.  Therefore, 
corn  stored  in  tight  bins  with  a  moisture 
content  beyond  14  per  cent  in  the  warm 
months  must  be  ventilated.  With  proper 
supplemental  ventilation  by  means  of 
flues,  corn  can  be  stored  safely  with  a 
moisture  content  averaging  35  per  cent 
but  should  be  examined  frequently.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  dry  fall  days  it  will  dry  out 
rapidly. 

Moisture  Determinations 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  moisture 
content  of  corn  or  grain  by  inspection. 
Only  corn  or  grain  that  feels  dry  and 
hard  when  not  frozen  is  safe  to  store.  This 
usually  means  less  than  14  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture.  About  the  only  practical  manner 
for  a  farmer  to  know  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  is  to  take  it  to  an  elevator  provided 
with  an  authorized  tester.  This  may  be 
an  electric  or  Brown-Duvel  oil  type  of 
tester.  The  Toledo  Scales  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  manufactures  a  moisture 
tester  that  uses  calcium  carbide  as  a  dry¬ 
ing  agent.  It  is  simple  to  use  on  a  farm. 
The  cost  is  about  $50.00.  Moisture  de¬ 
terminations  can  be  made  in  about  30 
minutes.  It  is  important  to  get  a  repre¬ 
sentative  sample.  Grain  or  corn  stored 
for  some  time  may  have  changed  in  mois¬ 
ture  content  for  vapor  or  moisture  will 
move  from  warm  to  cooler  areas.  For 
rough  moisture  determinations,  a  10- 
pound  sample  might  be  dried  in  an  oven 
where  a  thermostat  will  hold  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  about  200°  F.  A  IJ/a-pound  loss  in 
weight  would  mean  15  p>ercent  moisture. 
This  method  is  no  more  accurate  than  the 
accuracy  of  the  scales. 

Simple  Flues  Do  The  Job 

If  corn  is  properly  ventilated  it  will  dry 
out  without  loss.  There  are  two  ways  of 
ventilating  corn  in  the  crib:  (1)  By 
natural  circulation  of  air.  (2)  By  forced 
circulation  of  air. 

Engineers  conducted  a  test  with  flues  to 
ventilate  ear  com  in  an  old  crib  on  the 
farm  of  L.  H.  Goddard,  near  Washington 
Court  House,  Ohio.  The  crib  was  ten  feet 
wide,  which  is  almost  twice  normal  for 
that  area.  It  was  located  in  the  open 
about  50  feet  from  the  bam,  so  that  there 
was  free  air  circulation.  The  crib  was 
sided  vertically  with  native  oak  boards. 
The  boards  were  about  five  inches  wide 
and  spaced  to  leave  %-inch  cracks  for 
ventilation.  This  crib  was  equipped  with 
special  flues,  placed  horizontally  across  the 
crib  at  intervals  of  about  three  feet.  The 
flues  provided  a  special  air  channel  by 


THIS  INSTALLATION  is  described  as  ‘‘The  Crib  of  the  Future.”  Two  fans  serve 
air  into  the  space  beneath  the  floor,  which  is  slatted  to  permit  the  free  flow  of 
air  to  the  corn.  The  walls  are  air-tight.  Below  is  the  opposite  end  of  the  crib 
showing  elevator  for  loading  corn.  The  elevator  is  fed  by  an  endless  cleated 
belt  set  into  the  floor  and  operated  by  the  same  power  that  drives  the  elevator. 
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A  CUT-AWAY  MODEL  showing  flue  arrangement.  No  corn  should  be  farther  than 
two  feet  from  air.  The  model  (lower  left)  shows  flue  construction  and  relative  size. 

AN  OLD-STYLE  crib  rebuilt  for  forced  ventilation.  The  fan  in  the  small  leanto  forces 
air  into  a  shaft  in  the  center  of  the  crib.  Lower  four  feet  and  end  are  airtight. 


placing  two  pieces  of  2"  x  4"  timbers 
about  four  inches  apart  with  cleats  about 
two  feet  apart  on  the  top  and  bottom 
to  hold  the  pieces  in  place.  The  top 
was  covered  with  *4 -inch  mesh  hard¬ 
ware  cloth  to  keep  the  corn  out  of  the 
flue.  This  provided  a  means  for  the  air  to 
enter  or  escape  the  flue  along  either  the 
top  or  bottom.  The  flue  opened  to  the 
outside  at  one  end  through  a  hole  cut  in 
the  wall.  Alternate  flues  had  opposite  ends 
open  to  the  air.  Thus,  the  air  could  enter 
one  flue,  pass  through  the  corn  to  an 
adjoining  flue  and  escape  through  the 
opposite  end.  The  first  tier  of  flues  spaced 
three  feet  apart  was  placed  on  the  floor. 
The  next  tier  was  placed  about  three  feet 
higher  and  staggered  between  the  flues  on 
the  floor.  A  third  tier  was  placed  about 
three  feet  above  the  second  tier.  This  pro¬ 
vided  a  spacing  of  flues  so  that  no  ear  was 
more  than  two  feet  from  free  moving  air 
in  a  flue. 

This  crib  was  filled  with  corn  husked  by 
hand  from  standing  stalks  on  September 
8,  at  the  same  time  that  part  of  the  field 
was  cut  and  shocked.  The  kernels  averaged 
about  33  per  cent  moisture  with  a  range 
from  25  to  50  per  cent  for  individual  ears. 
The  cobs  contained  66  per  cent  moisture. 
This  is  a  much  higher  moisture  content 
than  is  considered  safe  for  common  stor¬ 
age.  This  com  dried  to  moisture  contents 
ranging  from  14  to  18.5  per  cent  by 
October  25.  At  that  time,  the  moisture 
content  of  corn  still  on  the  standing  stalks 
and  in  the  shock  was  about  18  per  cent. 
The  weather  during  that  test  period  was 
warmer  and  drier  than  normal. 

The  com  dried  without  molding  except 
at  one  point  where  the  com  was  shoveled 
into  the  crib.  Here  the  shelled  corn  and 
silks  were  concentrated  enough  to  prevent 
free  air  circulation.  This  test  was  under 
such  severe  conditions  that  it  showed 
quite  conclusively  that  wide  cribs  filled 
with  high  moisture  content  com  can  be 
stored  safely  and  even  dried  to  a  safe 
moisture  content  by  means  of  simple  flues. 

To  test  this  method  further,  a  10-foot¬ 
wide  metal  crib  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  Farm  was  equipped  with  similar  flues. 
This  wide  crib,  without  the  flues,  had  suc¬ 
cessfully  conditioned  ear  corn  containing 
under  25  per  cent  moisture.  Since  the 
flues  have  been  installed,  it  has  been  filled 
with  ear  corn  picked  during  the  first  week 
of  October  to  permit  seeding  of  winter 
wheat  in  the  corn  field.  This  corn  was  of 
high  moisture  content.  The  kernels  aver¬ 
aged  about  33  per  cent  with  a  range  from 
25  to  45  per  cent  and  the  cobs  averaged 
55  per  cent;  the  over-all  average  was  about 
38  per  cent.  The  corn  was  preserv'ed 
without  mold  or  heating  except  where  the 
shelled  corn  and  silks  was  concentrated 
under  the  elevator  spout.  The  second  year 
of  the  test,  about  1,000  pounds  of  shelled 
com  was  screened  out  as  it  mounted  the 
elevator.  From  the  750  bushels  put  into  the 
crib  there  still  was  enough  shelled  corn 
(shelled  when  ears  dropped  from  the  ele- 
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vator  spout)  which  combined  with  a  con¬ 
centration  of  silks  restricted  ventilation 
enough  to  cause  some  heating  and  mold  at 
that  point.  This  last  year,  boards  in  an 
inverted  V  shape  were  placed  directly 
under  the  elevator  spout  tp  spread  the 
ears  to  the  sides  of  the  crib.  Evidently, 
this  has  been  successful  in  distributing  the 
silks  and  shelled  corn  enough  for  satisfac¬ 
tory’  storage.  At  least,  there  was  no  heating 
in  storage  as  in  former  years. 

This  method  of  crib  ventilation  has 
been  tried  successfully  by  several  Mid- 
West  farmers  during  the  past  few  years. 
This  should  mean  a  lot  to  corn  producers 
for  it  provides  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
method  of  conditioning  ear  com  in  most 
any  kind  of  crib,  including  the  common 
temporary  snow-fence  type,  in  which  sim¬ 
ple  flues  can  be  staggered  as  the  corn  is 
unloaded. 

The  scarcity  of  material  during  the  war 
years  forced  the  use  of  rough  sawed  lumber 
for  flues.  They  proved  to  be  very  practical. 
The  inverted  hog  trough  type  has  proven 
very  popular  because  it  is  easy  to  construct 
and  is  strong  and  sturdy  enough  to  carry 
the  load  of  com  above  the  flues  and  also 
withstand  handling.  Since  only  one  end  of 
the  flue  needs  to  extend  to,  and  be  sup¬ 
ported  by,  the  outer  wall,  the  other  end 
may  be  wired  temporarily  during  filling 
time  and  then  permitted  to  settle  with 
the  com.  This  reduces  the  load  which 
otherwise  might  break  the  flue.  Wire  flues 
are  now  on  the  market. 

As  an  extra  insurance  against  spoilage, 
shelled  com,  weed  seeds  and  trash  should 
be  screened  out  at  the  crib.  Distribution 
should  be  more  scattered  in  the  crib,  and, 
if  possible,  silks,  husks,  moldy  and  exces¬ 
sively  wet  ears  should  be  sorted  out.  This 
may  take  time  but  it  will  pay  in  the  end. 

Corn  Drying  Principles 

The  main  reason  why  this  type  of  venti¬ 
lation  is  so  practical  for  ear  corn  ventila¬ 
tion  is  that,  as  mentioned  before,  corn 
docs  not  dry  below  about  18  per  cent 
moisture  during  the  months  when  the 
temperature  rarely  gets  above  55°  F.  For 
areas  in  the  Corn  Belt,  this  means  from 
October  to  April.  Also,  since  weather 
changes  may  be  rapid  and  the  farmer  has 
no  practical  way  of  knowing  its  moisture 
content  or  vapor  pressure,  he  needs  a 
method  that  will  work  under  all  condi¬ 
tions.  The  ventilated  crib  always  works. 
Numerous  tests  indicate  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  corn  in  the  crib  changes  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  outside  temperature,  so 
there  is  no  heating  or  molding  even  if  the 
air  does  bring  moisture  to  the  corn.  This 
illustrates  another  principle  that  must  not 
be  ignored  in  the  ventilation  of  corn  and 
other  grain. 

Most  dry  grain,  especially  dry  corn,  will 
take  on  moisture  from  damp  air  the  same 
way  it  will  lose  moisture  to  dry  warm  air. 
Corn  may  increase  in  moisture  from  15 
per  cent  to  19  per  cent  in  two  days.  If, 
however,  there  is  free  circulation  of  air 

(Continued  on  page  1 33) 


POCKETS  OF  HUSKS,  shelled  corn,  silk,  weed  seeds  and  litter  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  air  and  are  focal  points  for  spoilage.  Vertical  flues  aren’t  enough. 

WHEN  CORN  IS  SHOCKED  in  the  field  and  husked  later  in  the  season,  spoilage 
is  held  to  a  minimum  if  it  is  cribbed  at  once.  A  corn  shock  is  a  perfect  ventilator. 
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John  Keats  said,  “Some  things  are  for 
beauty,  but  venison  is  also  the  classic  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  all  other  meats  are  judged.” 


By  PHILIP  J.  SAVAGE,  JR. 


Most  people  regard  deer  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  graceful  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Surely  few  animals  wear  a  more 
kingly  crown  than  a  full-antlered  stag, 
and  nothing  moves  with  more  pleasing 
grace  than  a  doe.  It  is  true  that  beauty 
exists  in  many  forms,  and  the  vagaries  of 
human  taste  find  it  in  even  the  most 
grotesque  of  domestic  animals  and  birds. 
On  the  other  hand,  deer  have  a  natural 
beauty,  apparent  to  everyone,  and  as 
different  from  that  of  domestic  animals  as 
a  fleet  winged  Pintail  differs  from  a  farm¬ 
yard  “puddle  duck”.  This  probably 
explains  the  age-old  fascination  men  have 
found  in  deer,  and  why  the  Royal  Hart 
has  been  the  finest  of  trophies  and  venison 
the  standard  by  which  all  other  meats  are 
judged. 

In  prewar  Europe  and  the  British  Isles, 
no  country  estate  was  complete  without  a 
deer  park,  shaded  by  grand  old  trees,  and 
carefully  tended  by  gardener  and  game- 
keeper  alike.  This  doubtless  fostered  the 
common  .American  belief  that  all  deer 
parks  are  pretentious  and  extravagant, 
and  belong  only  on  the  lush  estates  of 
titled  aristocrats  or  their  imitators.  Such 


generalized  ideas  are  hard  to  dislodge,  and 
it  often  comes  as  a  surprise  to  find  how 
easily  a  park  fits  into  many  American 
farms,  and  what  a  really  satisfactory  form 
of  livestock  deer  can  be.  The  owner  of  a 
large  American  farm  enjoys  a  standard  of 
living  as  high  as  any  titled  European  land- 
owner,  and  his  interests  can  be  as  broad, 
rhe  thousands  of  hunters  who  take  to  the 
woods  every  fall  prove  the  e.xistence  of  a 
wide  and  growing  interest  in  wildlife,  and 
doubtless  many  of  them  own  farms  on 
which  there  are  possibilities  for  a  fine  deer 
park. 

If  you  have  a  strong  interest  in  wildlife, 
and  particularly  in  game  animals,  you 
have  possibly  toyed  with  the  idea  of  keep¬ 
ing  a  herd  of  deer  on  your  farm,  but  have 
given  it  up  as  too  exjjensive  and  impracti¬ 
cal.  Perhaps  you  have  even  reached  the 
stage  of  planning  the  location  of  a  park, 
but  hesitate  to  proceed  further  because  of 
the  surprising  lack  of  available  literature 
on  the  subject. 

In  either  case  I  would  advise  going 
ahead  with  the  plans.  Far  too  few  .Ameri¬ 
cans  are  aware  of  the  ease  and  economy 
with  which  a  “family  size”  deer  park  can 


be  created,  maintained  and  enjoyed.  The 
year-round  pleasure  we  derive  from  our 
own  has  prompted  me  to  offer  advice  and 
encouragement  to  those  who  would  like  a 
small  section  of  natural  wilderness  on 
their  countrv-  place.  Deer  in  a  domesti¬ 
cated  state  are  far  from  being  pamfjered 
luxuries,  and  actually  require  less  care  and 
outlay  in  equipment  than  is  ordinarily 
provided  for  sheep,  or  goats.  Few  other 
hobbies  offer  as  much,  and  demand  as  little 
time  and  atte.ntion. 

Take  a  mental  trip  around  your  farm, 
and  see  if  you  don’t  find  a  few  acres  that 
aren’t  returning  their  full  share  of  inter¬ 
est,  beauty,  and  to  be  practical,  meat. 
Alost  .American  farms  contain  at  least  a 
few  acres  of  land  too  stony  or  hilly  for 
easy  cultivation ;  ground  that  erodes  badly 
or  dries  out  late  in  the  spring;  a  mis¬ 
treated  wcK)dlot  that  grazing  has  dam¬ 
aged,  or  a  slough  with  a  wide  border  of 
higher  brushland.  All  these  and  a  variety 
of  other  situations  offer  excellent  possi¬ 
bilities.  Many  of  them,  it’s  true,  are 
utilized  as  pasture,  and  therefore  cannot 
l)e  described  as  waste  land,  but  there  are 
many  more  that  harbor  only  cottontail 


A  WOODED  AREA  with  water,  the  rougher  the  better,  a  fence  and  a  feed  rack  are 
the  simple  requirements  for  a  deer  park.  Neither  the  barn  nor  shed  are  essential. 


THIS  FAWN,  armed  by  nature  with  a  camouflaged  coat,  is  doing  a  fade-out  among  the 
stones  and  leaves  while  the  mother  feeds.  At  this  age  the  fawns  are  easily  approached. 


rabbits,  crows  and  an  old  Ford  body.  It 
goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  just 
because  a  farm  has  no  waste  land  doesn’t 
mean  it  can’t  have  a  fine  deer  park,  even 
though  areas  unsuited  to  cultivation  are 
usually  more  interesting  from  a  natur¬ 
alist’s  viewpoint,  than  broad  level 
stretches  of  plough-land. 

In  locating  a  park,  the  principle  jjoints 
to  consider  are  natural  attractiveness,  con¬ 
venience,  size  and  grazing  capacity.  The 
greatest  commodity  deer  have  to  offer  is 
beauty,  so  avoid  placing  them  in  sur¬ 
roundings  which  fail  to  complement  that 
beauty,  or  that  appear  artificial.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  park  should  enclose  a  minimum  of 
five  acres.  Deer  increase  rapidly,  and  a 
park  smaller  than  five  acres  quickly  loses 
the  wild  look,  which  is  such  a  factor  in 
its  attractiveness,  and  becomes  merely  a 
large  cage  retaining  some  discontented 
animals.  The  maximum  size  is  limited 
only  by  the  land  and  funds  available,  but 
five  to  twenty  acres,  properly  managed, 
makes  the  ideal  park.  The  location  should 
be  near  enough  to  the  dwelling  to  be 
easily  enjoyed  and  also  handy  to  the  hay 
storage  to  simplify  winter  feeding  where 
this  is  necessary.  The  soil  must  be  capable 
of  supporting  a  good  sod  of  palatable 
grasses  after  brush  and  weeds  disappear. 
You  can’t  count  on  the  browse  provided 
by  shrubs  and  trees,  since  a  “deer  line” 
quickly  appears.  In  the  wild  state  a  con¬ 
centration  of  only  one  deer  to  thirty-five 
acres  is  considered  dangerously  heavy  for 
browsing.  A  piece  of  brushland  with 
scattered  large  trees  is  ideal,  because  the 
growing  herd  will  yearly  provide  more 
feed  for  itself  as  the  brush  is  killed  and 
the  sun  gets  through  to  the  ground. 

•Ample  shade  in  summer  is  essential,  and 
when  the  shade  trees  are  of  species  that 
produce  fruit  or  nuts,  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  land  is  definitely  in¬ 
creased.  Oaks  of  the  White,  or  annual 
fruiting  type  are  the  best  food  trees,  and 
hence  particuarly  desirable.  Large  speci¬ 
mens  often  produce  a  really  sizable  crop 
of  mast,  and  the  deer  will  make  regular 
trips  from  tree  to  tree  to  clean  up  ever\- 
acorn.  A  park  containing  several  Burr 
Oak  trees  is  indeed  blessed,  as  the  large, 
sweet  acorns,  big  as  the  first  joint  of  your 
thumb,  will  give  the  new  winter  coats  a 
healthy  glow  and  put  plenty  of  fat  on 
every  member  of  the  herd.  When  no  large 
trees  are  present  on  the  site  selected,  vig¬ 
orous  saplings  should  be  planted.  These 
will  require  a  deer  tight  fence  around 
them  for  several  years,  just  how  long 
depending  on  species  and  individual  vigor. 
Guard  fences  around  saplings  must  be 
extra  strong,  or  you  will  notice  a  stag 
carrying  one  around  on  his  antlers  some 
fine  autumn  day.  Deer  are  devilishly 
ingenious  in  the  destruction  of  young 
trees,  and  ouick  to  notice  anv  change  in 
the  silva  of  their  domain.  Twigs  and 
leaves  are  relished  like  candv.  and  a  high 
headed  sapling  will  be  walked  down  and 
stripped  of  all  tender  growth.  Eating  bark 


in  winter  however,  is  a  sign  of  malnutri¬ 
tion,  and  should  be  quickly  checked  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  hay  and 
grain  ration.  From  early  September  until 
Christmas,  stags  delight  in  polishing  their 
antlers  by  using  a  pliant  young  tree  much 
as  boxers  use  a  light  punching  bag.  The 
tree  does  not  share  in  the  enjoyment  at 
all,  and  neither  will  you  if  you  happen  to 
have  planted  it.  It’s  quite  a  shock  to  find 
a  fondly  tended  oak  reduced  to  something 
resembling  a  jointed  broomstick  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  minutes.  Trees  of  the  horse-chestnut, 
or  buckeye  group  are  ideal  for  deer  parks, 
their  inner  bark  having  an  odor  which 
renders  it  unappetizing  to  deer,  and  even 
discourages  the  stags  from  rubbing  their 
antlers  on  it.  This  fact  has  long  been 
rt'cognized  in  European  parks,  where 
these  splendid  flowering  trees  are  widely 
used. 

If  the  only  Available  site  for  the  park  is 
entirely  without  trees,  the  short  lived 
Chinese  Elms  will  provide  shade  in  a 
hurry  if  protected  for  a  few  years.  They 


DEER  retain  their  timidity  in  captivity,  but  they  can’t  resist  corn  and  will  eat  out 
of  your  hand.  A  quick  movement  will  send  the  herd  leaping  into  the  woods. 


are  especially  useful  because  of  their 
rough  bark  and  willingness  to  thrive  on 
dry  knolls  and  ridges.  If  all  other  trees 
fail,  try  the  weedy  “Tree  of  Heaven”, 
Ailanthus  Glandulosa.  It  will  grow  any- 
w'here  and  thrive  mightily  even  if  girdled, 
bitten,  beaten  and  burned.  In  fact  you 
can’t  get  rid  of  it.  The  only  coniferous 
evergreens  that  stand  a  prayer  when  small 
are  the  very  spiny  tyf>es  of  Juniper  such  as 
var.  Strict  a  of  the  Greek  Juniper.  If  your 
deer  will  leave  them  alone,  these  can  be 
utilized  to  form  excellent  windbreaks  for 
winter.  Most  flowering  plants  will  be 
ruined,  but  deer  show  little  appetite  for 
iris  foliage,  and  these  colorful  perennials 
can  add  their  beauty  to  the  park. 

Poison  ivy,  poison  sumach  and  stinging 
nettles  are  eaten  with  relish  and  immunity 
and  the  same  applies  to  choke  cherry 
leaves  and  twigs.  I’ve  seen  deer  stuff 
themselves  with  wilted  choke  cherrv’ 
leaves  from  a  brushpile,  when  you  could 


fairly  smell  the  prussic  acid,  but  have 
never  known  them  to  suffer  ill  effects. 
Since  horses  and  swine  are  also  unaf¬ 
fected,  it  may  be  a  question  of  enzymes  or 
other  complex  digestive  processes.  Kal~ 
mia  or  Mountain  Laurel  will  poison  con¬ 
fined  deer  if  they  are  starved  into  eating 
its  unpalatable  leaves,  but  they  usually 
recover.  Unless  Laurel  is  very  abundant,  I 
would  relocate  the  park  rather  than  destroy 
that  most  beautiful  of  American  shrubs. 
Before  turning  deer  into  a  new  enclosure, 
on  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it  is  well 
to  search  for  such  herbaceous  sp)ecies  as 
Dutchman’s  Breeches,  (Dicentra  Cucul- 
laria),  with  its  miniature  pantaloons,  and 
those  two  deadly  members  of  the  Parsley 
family.  Poison  Hemlock  (Conium 
XIaculatum)  and  Water  Hemlock  (Cicuta 
Vagans).  These  last  two  are  very’  rare, 
particularly  unpalatable,  and  are  seldom 
voluntarily  eaten  by  deer,  but  they  con¬ 
tain  such  a  concentrated  resinoid  poison. 


now  extinct  in  the  wild  state.  These  last 
two  are  the  giants  of  the  family,  reaching 
four  feet  at  the  shoulder,  and  close  to 
three  hundred  pounds  in  weight. 

In  bodily  proportions  the  Sika  follow 
the  pattern  of  the  Red  or  “True”  deer,  a 
far  flung  tribe  whose  only  American  rep¬ 
resentative  is  the  Wapiti.  Except  for  the 
limitations  of  size,  Sika  deer  and  Wapiti 
might  freely  interbreed  and  produce  fer¬ 
tile  offspring.  This  has  been  proven  in 
certain  large  English  parks,  where  dimin¬ 
utive  Sika  stags  added  Red  deer  hinds  to 
their  harems  and  from  them  had  hand¬ 
some  fawns.  Red  deer  stags  have,  in  turn, 
mated  successfully  with  Wapiti  cows,  and 
the  progeny  of  all  were  interfertile.  The 
American  Whitetail,  Blacktail  and  Mule 
deer  belong  to  a  different  genus  alto¬ 
gether,  and  do  not  voluntarily  hybridize 
with  the  true  deer.  If  mating  ever  did 
take  place,  the  fawns  would  almost 
undoubtedly  be  “mules”,  or  sterile 
hybrids. 

Be  he  tw'o  feet  or  four  feet  at  the  shoul¬ 
der,  the  Sika  stag  is  a  lordly  beast.  There 
is  a  thoroughbred  look  to  their  compact 
bodies,  and  short,  neat  heads,  with  large 
wide-apart  eyes  set  in  a  finely  chiseled, 
somewhat  “dished”  face.  The  best  of  the 
Sikas  for  a  small  park  is  the  race  from 
Japan  and  Korea.  The  larger  races  are 
no  harder  to  confine,  but  to  my  mind  two 
small  deer  are  more  attractive  than  a 
single  specimen  twice  their  size,  and  the 
pasturage  required  is  about  the  same.  A 
further,  and  very  important  point  in  favor 
of  smallness  becomes  evident  in  the  rut¬ 
ting  season,  when  stags  of  the  larger  type 
can  be  downright  dangerous,  and  spoil 
much  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  park  with 
their  truculence.  Weighing  150-175 
pounds  on  the  hoof,  Japanese  Sika  stags 
are  not  dangerous  unless  they  have  been 
tamed  as  pets.  If  no  effort  is  made  to  tame 
these  stags,  or  feed  them  from  the  hand, 
they  will  behave  at  all  times.  Needless  to 
say,  small  children  should  never  be 
allowed  in  a  deer  park  unaccompanied  by 
adults,  any  more  than  they  would  be 
allowed  in  a  cow  pasture. 

Having  been  semi-domesticated  for 
centuries  at  Nara  and  other  large  parks 
in  Japan,  Sika  deer  caught  on  at  once 
when  liberated  in  English  and  Irish  parks. 
One  of  the  first  imp)orters  of  the  species 
was  V’iscount  Powerscourt  of  Wicklow, 
Ireland,  who  secured  breeding  stock  in 
1860.  In  1879  he  wrote,  “Japanese  deer 
require  no  care  of  any  kind.  They  are  as 
hardy  as  Red  deer,  and  the  venison  is 
even  finer  flavored.  The  haunches  are  of 
a  handy  size”.  In  1884  he  wrote,  “These 
pretty  little  deer  are  the  only  T  intro¬ 
duced)  ones  w'hich  have  multiplied,  and 
have  also  never  required  shelter  of  any 
(Continued  on  page  101) 


park.  A  stream  does  have  advantages,  of 
course,  in  providing  ample  fresh  drinking 
water,  and  keeping  its  surroundings  green 
in  time  of  drought.  Besides,  who  can  deny 
the  beauty  of  graceful  animals  drinking 
and  wading  in  the  riffles.  Deer  are  fastidi¬ 
ous  drinkers,  and  their  water  supply  must 
be  clean  and  constant.  A  useless  seepage 
can  often  be  dug  out  and  walled  in  to 
form  a  clear  spring,  and  tile  lines  draining 
cultivated  land  sometimes  furnish  a  steady 
supply  of  gcK>d  water.  Lacking  these,  a  gal¬ 
vanized  stock  tank  can  be  partly  buried 
and  camouflaged  with  rocks  to  make  an 
excellent  imitation  spring,  using  water 
piped  from  the  house  or  barn.  With  snow- 
on  the  ground  in  freezing  weather,  deer 
will  do  very  nicely  by  eating  that,  but 
must  be  provided  with  water  in  the  case 
of  a  hard  freeze  unaccompanied  by  snow. 

Of  all  the  world’s  deer,  one  species,  to 
my  mind,  is  in  a  class  by  itself  as  the  deer 
for  a  small  park.  I  refer  to  the  Sika,  whose 
five  geographical  races  are  found  in 
Japan,  Formosa,  north-eastern  China, 
Manchuria  and  Korea.  The  typical  race 
inhabits  forested  areas  throughout  the 
islands  of  Japan,  and  ekes  out  what  must 
be  a  precarious  existence  in  extreme 
north-east  China  and  Korea.  The  For¬ 
mosan  Sika  differs  but  slightly  from  its 
northern  cousins,  while  the  vigorous  Man¬ 
churian  race  is  five  or  six  inches  taller  and 
more  robust,  with  an  even  denser  winter 
pelage.  Two  other  races,  sometimes 
accorded  the  distinction  of  sub-species, 
complete  the  group :  Dybowski’s  Sika, 
from  the  L’ssuri  district  of  Manchuria, 
and  a  similar  southern  form,  Cervus  Sika 
Kopschi,  of  the  Yang-tse  valley,  possibly 


that  small  quantities  can  quickly  cause 
convulsions  and  death.  West  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  the  number  of  poisonous  plants 
increases  greatly  and  prompts  stockmen 
to  be  more  aware  of  the  toxic  weeds  in  a 
locality,  and  how  to  combat  them.  All  in 
all  you  will  find  deer  much  more  intelli¬ 
gent  about  what  they  eat  than  domestic 
stock. 

A  clear  running  stream  is  an  asset  to 
any  farm.  Beauty  alone,  to  forget  the 
practical  side,  makes  it  desirable.  In  a 
deer  park  a  stream,  unless  very  small,  can 
be  described  as  everything  from  a  blessing 
to  an  abomination,  or  from  a  delight  to  a 
catastrophe,  depending  on  the  time  of 
year.  Having  a  fair  sized  stream  through 
our  Michigan  park.  I’ve  run  the  gamut  of 
these  emotions  many  times.  The  only- 
fawns  that  disappeared,  and  the  single 
adult  that  ever  escaped  and  was  lost,  were 
swept  under  the  fence  in  flood  time.  It’s 
easy  to  build  a  deer-tight  fence  across  the 
stream  in  summer,  and  the  one  we  finally- 
worked  out  does  better  than  expected  all 
year  around,  but  when  the  ice  starts  out 
in  the  spring,  or  logs  come  washing  down 
in  early-  summer  floods,  they-  can  cause 
quite  a  bit  of  worry-.  A  few-  other  consid¬ 
erations  besides  the  two  permanently 
potential  escape  points,  might  be  disease 
carried  down  by  infected  farm  animals 
upstream,  as  for  example.  Liver  Flukes 
in  infected  snails,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  loss  of  a  large  part  of  the  manure  that 
should  go  back  into  the  land.  Depositing 
the  droppings  in  running  water  is  a  habit 
of  all  ruminants,  probably-  dev-eloped  to 
help  confuse  their  trails.  It  can  result  in  a 
considerable  drain  on  the  fertiliU’  of  a 


WILD  DEER  perish  when  deep  snow  covers  forage  for  long  periods.  They  will  thrive 
in  a  pork  if  given  rough  feed  through  the  winter  and  will  eat  snow  in  lieu  of  water. 


DEER  are  nature's  champion  high  jumpers. 
When  surprised  or  frightened  they  take 
off  as  if  jet-propelled.  A  seven  or  eight 
foot  fence  will  hold  Sika  and  Fallow. 


THAT  ROCKY  SLOPE  behind  the  barn  won’t  wash  into  the  feed-lot  now  that  it  is  covered  with  a  good  stand  of  Christmas  trees. 


Evf»rgrppnH  are  a  vanh  Crop  tor  wanie  Land. 
Harvent  Time  eomen  when  other  Work  is  slack. 


l^/T a  p>er>on  who  spent  his  boyhood 
in  the  country  can  recall  a  cold, 
December  day  when  he  went  into  the  hills 
with  an  older  brother  to  cut  the  Christmas 
tree.  Maybe  only  a  few  evergreens  grew 
in  the  entire  township,  and  the  only  one 
they  knew  about  was  a  scrawny  four-foot 
cedar  gracing  a  windsw-ept  hillside  at  the 
back  of  the  farm.  It  had  been  discovered 
the  previous  summer  and  carefully  guarded 
until  December.  It  was  neither  an  asset  to 
the  farm  nor  a  credit  to  the  plant  world, 
yet  for  miles  around  they  knew  of  no  other 
iike  it. 

.\fter  the  tree  was  cut  it  was  carried 
home  through  the  snow.  Once  in  the  house 
it  was  transformed  into  a  holiday  tree  of 
almost  legendan,-  beauty.  Its  dark  green 
branches  beneath  strings  of  popcorn  and 


store-bought  ornaments  blended  pleasantly 
with  the  soft  light  of  the  candles  and  the 
open  grate  fire.  Of  all  the  Christmas  trees 
down  through  the  years  that  was  the  favor¬ 
ite.  It  had  grown  on  the  home  place. 

Most  of  our  Christmas  trees  are  shipp)ed 
down  from  the  northern  forests.  Each  year 
trains  of  trucks  piled  high  with  baled  wild 
ev'ergreens  emerge  from  the  forests  and 
fan  out  across  the  country. 

Most  buyers  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  imported  trees,  but  the  home  grown 
trees  are  preferred  for  they  are  generally 
of  higher  quality.  They  have  a  better  shapt* 
and  color  than  those  that  must  be  cut 


two  months  early,  and  hauled  several 
hundred  miles.  The  preference  for  home 
grown  trees  enables  the  Midwestern 
farmer  to  spend  money  on  his  Christmas 
tree  farm  and  still  make  a  profit  by  charg¬ 
ing  more  for  a  better  product.  His  cus¬ 
tomers  are  satisfied  and  return  annually. 
Because  of  the  difference  in  quality,  they 
are  content  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  home 
grown  trees.  The  demand  today  for  high 
quality  home  grown  evergreens  at  Christ¬ 
mas  time  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

Before  you  rush  to  the  Post  Office  to  mail 
your  order  for  seedlings,  it’s  best  to  decide 
whether  or  not  you  should  become  a  tree 
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f  armer  and  a  lot  of  this  will  depend  upon 
'  your  farm.  Rela.x  in  your  easy  chair  for  a 

few  minutes  and  let  your  mind  wander 
I  across  your  fields ;  maybe  you  have  some 

)  spots  of  land  that  would  be  naturals  for 

evergreen  gardens.  That  eroded  hillside 
that  now  produces  nothing  but  a  good  crop 
of  gullies  could  be  salvaged  by  pine  tree 
plantings.  Pines  may  grow  on  these  tired 
fields  and  within  six  or  eight  years  make 
I  them  produce  a  cash  crop. 

'  .\  strip  of  evergreens  around  a  farm 

woods,  in  addition  to  becoming  a  cash  crop, 
will  protect  the  soil  and  become  a  refuge 
for  wildlife.  These  should  be  planted  far 
j  enough  from  the  forest  that  the  big  trees 

I  can’t  shade  them.  Odcl-shap>ed  slopes  and 

)  field  corners  that  can’t  be  easily  farmed 

j  are  good  places  to  plant  Christmas  tree 

seedlings.  Not  all  evergreen  plantings  have 
to  be  big  ones.  Most  fields  planted  to 
j  Christmas  trees  are  less  than  ten  acres,  and 

1 0  acres  can  grow  a  lot  of  holiday  greenery. 

!  What  Soils  Are  Best? 

j  .Almost  any  soil  that  is  not  wet  or  swampy 

1  will  raise  evergreens.  None  of  the  common 

i  Christmas  trees  demand  rich  soil,  and  thin 

I  or  sandy  soils  will  produce  good  crops. 

I  Spruces  especially  will  grow  faster  on  rich 

soils,  but  they  make  better  Christmas  trees 
if  they  grow  slowly.  Pines  and  firs  do  bet¬ 
ter  on  poor  soils,  and  acid  soils  won’t 
discourage  them. 

Clay  soils  may  heave  when  they  freeze 
I  and  kill  the  seedlings.  It  is  best  to  keep 

i  e\x'rgreen  plantings  away  from  heavy  soil, 

j  There  are  plenty  of  crops  that  can  bring 

I  you  cash  from  the  good  fields.  Christmas 

are  a  crop  for  the  poor  fields  that 
aren’t  fit  for  general  farming, 
i  If  you  plant  evergreens  on  fields  that 

I  have  been  recently  cultivated  and  ferti- 

1  hzed,  you  are  often  inviting  trouble.  To 

I  keep  weeds  from  choking  your  seedlings, 

you  will  have  to  continue  cultivation  or 
mowing  even  after  your  trees  are  started. 
The  combination  of  cultivation  and  fer¬ 
tilizer  will  make  the  trees  grow  fast  and 
I  develop  sparse  limbs  that  can’t  always  be 

I  corrected  by  pruning. 

After  you  have  sized  up  your  farm,  con¬ 
sider  the  local  markets.  There  should  be  a 
fairly  large  city  within  easy  trucking  dis- 
j  tance.  If  there  are  two  or  three  large  cen- 

I  ters  within  50  or  75  miles,  there  should 

I  be  little  question  about  adequate  market, 

I  especially  if  you  don’t  live  in  a  section 

I  where  pines  and  spruces  grow  wild. 

I  What  to  Plant 

!  Nature  has  created  a  long  list  of  ever¬ 

greens  from  which  you  may  choose.  There 
are  a  few,  however,  which  are  favorites 
with  the  farmers  because  they  have  learned 
that  their  customers  prefer  to  have  these 
in  their  homes  at  Christmas  time.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  a  few  of  the  things  that  customers  will 
look  for  in  their  Christmas  trees  are : 

a.  A  good  conical  shape, 

b.  Strong  limbs, 

c.  Healthy  green  color. 


d.  Pleasant  odor,  and 

e.  The  ability  to  hold  needles  without 
shedding  them  before  the  day  is  over. 

Two  of  the  most  popular  Christmas 
trees  in  the  Midwest  are  Scotch  Pine 
and  Norway  Spruce. 

SCOTCH  PINE  is  a  good  seller.  It  has 
strong,  well  formed  branches.  It  has  short, 
stiff  needles,  gives  a  compact  appearance 
and  holds  its  needles  well  in  the  house.  The 
typical  tree  farm  should  grow  a  predomi¬ 
nance  of  Norway  Spruce  with  Scotch  Pine 
running  second.  Set  about  twice  as  many 
spruce  as  pines.  Time  and  experience  will 
likely  alter  your  plantations  to  give  buyers 
the  trees  they  want  in  your  locality. 
NORWAY  SPRUCE  grows  rapidly  from 
relatively  inexpensive  seedlings.  It  has  dark 
green  needles  but  loses  them  sooner  in  the 
house  than  Scotch  Pine.  Nearly  all  Mid¬ 
western  tree  farmers  depend  upon  this  tree 
for  a  large  part  of  their  annual  harvest. 

This  doesn’t  exhaust  the  list  of  trees  that 
can  be  profitable  on  your  farm.  As  p>ossi- 
bilities,  you  should  also  consider  Blue 
Spruce,  Douglas  Fir,  Balsam  Fir,  and 
White  Spruce.  Select  two  or  three  of  these 
and  plant  a  couple  hundred  of  each  to  give 
your  plantation  the  necessary  variety. 
B.ALS.AM  FIR  matures  to  a  uniform,  sym¬ 
metrical  shape  and  has  the  ability  to  hold 


its  dark  green  needles  well  in  the  house. 
It  has  a  pleasant  fragrance  that  transplants 
a  bit  of  the  deep  woods  into  the  holiday 
setting.  It  takes  from  10  to  12  years  to 
grow  six  feet  tall,  but  when  it  is  mature  it 
makes  an  excellent  Christmas  tree. 

DOUGLAS  FIR  is  a  Western  mountain 
sp>ecies  that  has  invaded  the  East  as  a 
landscaping  and  holiday  tree.  It  has  a  bet¬ 
ter  shape  and  color  than  the  Norway,  but 
may  take  12  to  15  years  to  grow  six  feet 
high.  If  you  purchase  this  species,  insist 
upon  stock  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for 
this  is  a  hardier,  more  disease-resistant  stock 
than  we  get  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BLUE  SPRUCE  is  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  evergreens.  It  is  used  as  a  Christmas 
tree  and  finds  a  ready  market.  It  has  dense 
foliage  and  cool,  bluish  color  that  makes 
it  especially  attractive  to  those  who  buy 
live  trees  to  reset  in  their  lawns.  It  is  a  slow 
grower  and  expensive.  Tree  farmers  plant 
it  sparingly. 

WHITE  SPRUCE  has  bluish-green  nee¬ 
dles  rather  than  the  dark  green  ones  of 
the  Norway  Spruce,  but  otherwise  looks 
similar  to  it.  This  tree,  like  most  spruces, 
is  fairly  free  from  insects  and  diseases  in 
the  Midwest.  It  has  an  odor  that  is  some¬ 
times  unpleasant  in  the  house  but  not 
enough  so  to  rule  it  out  as  a  Christmas  tree. 


EVERY  SUMMER  after  the  fourth  year  trim  away  one-half  of  that  year's  growth 
to  give  the  tree  a  conical  shape.  Hands,  shears  or  a  sharp  knife  will  do  the  job. 
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Age  of  Seedlings 

You  have  three  choices  when  choosing 
the  age  of  seedlings.  You  can  get  four-year 
youngsters  that  are  ready  to  set  right  in  the 
field  without  further  worry.  If  you  buy- 
two-year  seedlings,  they  should  be  nursed 
along  in  a  replant  bed  for  another  two  years 
before  they  are  hardy  enough  to  take  up 
life  in  the  open  where  they  compete  with 
grass,  weeds,  and  frosty  weather.  Two-year 
seedlings  average  about  eight  inches  in 
height,  w'hile  four-year  trees  range  any¬ 
where  from  eight  to  eighteen  inches.  Of 
course,  you  can  start  with  the  seed,  as  a 
few  tree  grow-ers  do,  but  this  is  a  lot  of 
work  and  waiting,  for  when  the  seedlings 
are  two  years  old  they  should  be  reset  in 
the  second  nursery  bed  to  await  their 
fourth  year  when  they  can  be  moved  into 
the  open  fields. 

Most  farmers  now  go  to  commercial 
nurseries  for  their  stock  and  buy  either  the 
tw'o-year  seedlings  or  four-year  transplants. 
They  are  easier  to  handle  and  bring  an 
earlier  cash  income. 


The  Replant  Bed 

The  bed  you  prepare  for  the  two-year 
seedlings  should  be  in  good  soil,  well 
drained  and  fertile.  A  rich  garden  soil  is 
suitable  for  a  replant  bed.  Plant  seedlings 


four  to  six  inches  apart  in  straight  rows 
fourteen  inches  from  each  other.  Then, 
with  a  spade  dig  a  six-inch  ditch  along  the 
row.  In  the  open  trench  plant  the  trees 
with  their  roots  a  little  deeper  than  they 
were  in  the  original  bed.  Draw  soil  enough 
around  the  roots  to  hold  the  tree  upright. 
Then  sink  the  spade  into  the  earth  five 
inches  from  the  row-  and  pull  it  toward 
the  trees  to  force  the  soil  around  them. 
Finish  filling  the  trench  with  a  garden  rake 
and  tramp  the  earth  well  by  straddling  the 
row  of  trees  and  stamping  along  it. 

Soil  left  loose  around  the  roots  of  seed¬ 
lings  will  cause  casualties.  Try  to  lift  one 
from  the  ground ;  if  it  comes  up  easily,  it 
wasn’t  well  planted. 

During  the  next  two  years,  give  the 
young  trees  in  the  replant  bed  every  chance 
to  make  good.  If  you  cultivate  them  during 
the  summer,  stop  this  operation  by  the  first 
of  August.  This  gives  the  grasses  a  chance 
to  start  again  before  winter  sets  in.  The 
grass  will  protect  seedlings  during  winter 
months  when  freezing  makes  heavy  soils 
heave. 

Keep  the  replant  bed  free  of  weeds  that 
would  otherwise  share  the  soil  nutrients. 
During  cold  weather  a  three-inch  mulch 


RED  PINE  lacks  many  of  the  attributes 
of  the  perfect  Christmas  tree.  It  grows  rap¬ 
idly,  and  the  widely  spaced  branches  show- 
through  the  needles.  It  is  sometimes 
planted  but  should  be  only  a  small  part  of 
any  plantation. 

Don’t  plant  such  evergreens  as  Ponder- 
osa  Pine,  Jack  Pine,  Hemlock,  and  Engle- 
man  Spruce  unless  you  are  experimenting 
for  your  own  satisfaction. 


THE  SCOTCH  PINE,  three  years  old,  in  this  foresters  left  hand  ranks  high  as  a 
Christmas  tree  but  the  white  pine  in  his  right  hand  is  better  for  erosion  control. 


TWO  PEOPLE  CAN  plant  about  1,500  four-year  seedlings  a  day.  Dig  a  hole 
and  set  trees  firmly.  Keep  roots  immersed  in  water  until  they  are  in  the  ground. 
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ENEMIES  OF  Christmas  trees  are  hardwoods,  briars  and  wild  shrubbery  that  invade  the  planting  and  compete  with  the  evergreens 
for  light  and  moisture.  Hardwoods  seedlings  should  be  grubbed  out  once  a  year  or  your  plantation  will  soon  become  a  woodlot. 


of  leaves  or  straw  should  be  applied  after 
the  first  autumn  frost  and  removed  again 
when  spring  weather  returns. 

The  Final  Planting 

Like  driving  a  Model  T,  most  of  the 
labor  on  a  Christmas  tree  farm  is  in  getting 
the  crop  started.  Once  four-year  seedlings 
have  their  roots  in  the  ground,  they  need 
but  little  care. 

Clear  the  brush  and  briars  from  the  field 
to  be  planted.  Rough  growth  will  give  the 
trees  too  much  competition.  Briars  are  one 
of  the  worst  pests  that  the  Christmas  tree 
farmer  has  to  contend  with  and  it’s  usually 
a  constant  battle  to  control  them.  Some  tree 
farmers  plow  their  fields.  Usually  this  isn’t 
necessary,  and  on  sloping  ground  it  can 
be  dangerous  to  take  the  chance  with 
erosion.  The  added  results  from  plowing  a 
field  for  evergreens  seldom  balance  the 
cost  and  dangers  from  erosion. 

The  time  to  plant  seedlings  is  in  the  spring 
right  after  the  ground  is  frost  free  but 


while  it  still  holds  plenty  of  water.  Fall 
planting  can  be  successful  only  if  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  in  the  ground.  It’s  best 
to  play  safe  and  do  your  planting  in  the 
spring. 

Unless  you  plan  to  cultivate  your  trees, 
it  doesn’t  matter  whether  you  check  row 
them  or  plant  them  at  random.  If  you  want 
to  get  as  many  trees  as  possible  in  the  field 
and  still  keep  them  at  the  correct  interval, 
check  row  them.  On  sloping  fields  it  is 
best  to  plant  on  the  contour  to  protect  the 
soil,  and  make  the  crop  easier  to  work 
with.  Make  a  plan  for  each  field  that 
you  expect  to  plant,  and  with  this  bit 
of  planning  you  can  tell  how  the  rows 
should  run  to  make  that  field  support  the 
most  trees.  When  check  rowing  your  field, 
lay  the  rows  out  four  feet  apart.  This 
interval  will  allow  you  to  plant  2,720 
trees  to  the  acre.  To  protect  their  lower 
branches,  Norway  Spruce  should  be 
planted  at  five-foot  interv’als.  which  will 
allow  1,740  trees  to  the  acre.  It’s  hard  to 


check  row  where  there  are  deep  gullies. 
Here  the  pines  will  have  to  be  spotted  in. 

There  is  no  secret  to  planting  an  ever¬ 
green.  It  is  a  matter  of  digging  a  hole  big 
enough  for  the  roots  and  setting  the  roots 
firmly  in  that  hole.  A  mattock  is  a  good 
tool  for  the  planter  to  carry  and  usually 
is  the  sole  implement  he  needs.  After  the 
hole  is  dug,  set  the  tree  in  and  spread  some 
of  the  loose,  moist  soil  around  the  roots. 
Pack  the  soil  as  you  pull  some  of  the 
coarser  in  on  it  until  the  hole  is  filled. 
Tramp  firmly  to  force  the  soil  around  the 
small  roots. 

A  simpler  way  to  plant  is  to  use  a  spade 
which  you  sink  into  the  ground  and  make 
a  wedge-shap)ed  hole  by  pulling  the  handle 
back  and  forth  a  few  times.  Put  the  plant 
in  this  hole  and  firmly  tramp  it  with  your 
heel.  Spruce  seedlings  should  be  set  no 
deeper  than  they  were  in  the  replant  bed. 
Pines  and  firs  should  be  planted  sligf*tly 
deeper. 

Never  let  the  roots  of  seedlings  dry  out 
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The  men  who  grow  the  kind  of  Christ¬ 
mas  trees  that  city  people  like  to  take  home 
aim  for  beautiful  plants  that  are  evenly 
branched  all  around  with  strong,  colorful 
limbs,  an  aristocrat  among  trees.  A  farmer 
would  have  to  be  part  magician  if  all  of 
his  trees  grew  up  to  meet  these  standards 
of  fjerfection,  but  those  that  don’t  make 
the  grade  are  still  valuable.  If  the  tree  with 
the  iX)or  shape  is  caught  young  in  life,  it 
can  be  trimmed  to  a  conical  shape  and 
made  to  grow  up  with  a  good  figure.  All 
of  your  Christmas  trees  should  be  pruned 
once  a  year  after  they  are  set  in  the  op>en 
fields.  This  keeps  them  from  growing  tall 
and  clumsy. 

Pruning  isn’t  one  of  your  early  worries, 
however,  for  it  shouldn’t  be  tackled  until 
the  tree  is  four  years  old.  Then,  during 
June  or  July,  prune  back  one-half  of  that 
year’s  tender  new  growth  which  you  can 
recognize  by  its  lighter  color.  When 
branches  are  pruned,  new  buds  form  and 
give  rise  to  new  limbs,  filling  out  the  tree 
to  the  desired  shape.  One  man  with  a  pair 
of  shears  can  trim  50  trees  an  hour.  Young 
growth  is  tender,  however,  and  can  be 
snapfjed  off  with  the  fingers.  A  tree  that 
gets  the  proper  care  when  young  should, 
by  market  time,  please  even  Santa  Claus. 

Protect  the  Plantation 

Livestock  and  young  evergreens  don’t 
mix.  Fences  to  keep  them  separated 
eventually  pay  for  themselves.  Wild  deer 
are  a  different  matter,  for  they  exercise 
their  legs  by  jumping  fences  and  their 
jaws  on  evergreens.  Farmers  in  deer 
country  should  consider  this  factor  in  their 
original  plans. 

A  grass  fire  can  ruin  the  plantation.  The 
best  fire  control  is  prevention.  Keep  the 
field  free  of  weeds  and  brush.  If  desired, 
fire  insurance  can  be  bought  for  trees,  but 
the  cost  is  prohibitive.  Actually,  the  danger 
from  fire  is  slim  when  proper  precautions 
are  taken  around  the  plantation. 

One  enemy  that  the  Midwestern  tree 
farmer  will  run  up  against  is  hardwood 
trees  that  invade  the  plantings.  This  will 
be  a  constant  battle  in  most  localities,  for 
surrounding  woods  supply  the  seed,  while 
birds  and  wind  move  it  in.  This  succession 
from  pines  to  hardwoods  is  logical  in 
nature’s  scheme,  and  where  the  field  is 
to  be  kept  in  Christmas  trees  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis,  the  hardwood  seedlings  will 
have  to  be  grubbed  out  once  a  year. 

Comes  the  Harvest 

After  your  trees  begin  to  mature,  you 
wait  anxiously  for  the  month  of  Decem¬ 
ber  when  you  begin  to  look  at  your  plan¬ 
tations  with  dollar  signs  in  your  eyes.  Go 
through  the  fields  and  decide  which  trees 
will  be  harvested.  Cut  only  those  that 
deserve  it.  The  majority  of  them  will  be 
cut  at  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height, 
but  because  customers  are  different,  you 
must  harvest  trees  of  all  sizes,  from  two 
feet  up.  You  generally  make  more  for 
your  investment  on  the  trees  you  sell  small 
for  table  trees.  You  are  better  off  to  take 


JUST  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS  salable  trees  are  sawed  down,  packed  loosely  on  trucks, 
and  hauled  to  markets  in  nearby  cities.  Most  of  them  are  about  10  years  old. 


u  hile  they  are  out  of  the  ground.  Seedlings 
diat  are  awaiting  their  turn  should  be  car¬ 
ried  in  a  pail  and  their  roots  covered  with 
mud  or  water.  If  you  have  to  keep  your 
'i<ock  a  few  days  before  you  can  get  it 
planted,  heel  it  in  and  keep  it  well  watered. 

The  cost  of  planting  will  be  determined 
to  a  big  extent  by  the  cost  of  labor  in  your 
locality.  One  man  can  plant  from  500  to 
l.lXX)  seedlings  a  day.  If  you  are  making 
a  large  enough  planting  that  you  have  to 
hire  labor,  plan  to  organize  your  men  in 
crews  for  efficiency.  In  a  two-man  crew 


the  first  can  dig  the  holes  and  the  second 
complete  the  planting. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  good  news;  you  can  save 
the  commercial  fertilizer  for  the  com  field. 
Fertilizing  evergreen  trees  is  an  expense 
seldom  justified  by  the  results.  Once  in  a 
while  you  may  find  sickly  trees  in  your 
plantings.  These  can  usually  be  nursed  back 
to  health  with  barnyard  manure.  One  Illi¬ 
nois  Christmas  tree  farmer  has  found  that 
he  can  give  a  yellowing  tree  a  new'  grip 
on  life  by  applying  a  couple  of  handfuls 
of  [KJultry  dropping  around  its  roots. 
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75  cents  for  a  three-foot  tree  than  wait 
another  five  years  to  sell  it  for  twice  that 
amount.  The  biggest  demand,  however,  is 
for  trees  five  to  eight  feet  tall. 

Some  customers  prefer  to  come  right  to 
the  field  and  choose  their  holiday  tree 
before  it  is  cut.  After  they  have  made  their 
choice,  the  farmer  cuts  the  tree  and  helps 
them  tic  it  on  their  car.  Or,  he  tags  it 
with  their  name  and  delivers  it  just  before 
Christmas.  He  is  willing  to  go  to  the  extra 
trouble,  but  he  gets  paid  for  it.  These 
trees,  if  of  good  size,  should  bring  from 
three  to  five  dollars. 

Use  strong  hedge  clippers  to  cut  the 
smaller  ones  and  a  hand  saw  for  the  larger 
ones.  Cut  the  tree  a  couple  of  inches  from 
the  ground  and  cut  it  squarely  to  save  the 
customer  the  trouble  of  retrimming  it. 

The  highest  prices  are  obtained  for 
trees  sold  complete  with  roots  and  balled 
and  wrapped.  When  digging  a  tree,  take 
care  to  keep  the  soil  compact  around  the 
roots.  The  tree  must  be  liberally  watered 
and  replanted  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
serves  its  purpose  as  a  Christmas  tree.  A 
wrapping  of  burlap  around  the  ball  of 
earth  is  necessary  to  hold  the  soil  in  place. 
This  is  known  among  tree  farmers  as 
“balling  and  burlapping.”  It,  of  course, 
involves  extra  labor  which  goes  into  the 
selling  price. 

Howard  Cow’ran,  a  Northern  Ohio 
farmer,  has  made  Christmas  trees  one  of 
his  primary  crops.  He  sells  about  3,000 
trees  a  season,  and  with  the  help  of  his 
brother  retails  most  of  them  in  nearby 
cities.  Other  farmers  living  along  well 
traveled  highways  erect  stands  in  their 
front  yards  and  sell  trees  fresh  from  the 
patch.  Doing  your  own  marketing  is  extra 
work,  but  it  comes  at  a  season  when  other 
farm  duties  aren’t  pressing  you  for  time. 
By  doing  the  selling,  you  can  realize  the 
salesman’s  profit  as  well  as  the  grower’s. 

There  is  an  easier  way  out  for  the 
farmer  who  prefers  not  to  do  his  own 
marketing.  You  can  usually  contact  a 
wholesale  dealer  who  will  come  into  your 
fields  and  haul  out  the  trees  you  want  to 
market.  The  dealer  may  do  the  actual 
harvesting,  but  if  he  does,  play  safe  and 
select  the  ones  you  want  cut.  Before  he 
gets  to  your  farm,  go  through  the  planta¬ 
tion  and  plainly  tag  those  that  are  ready 
for  harvest. 

Sell  the  Greens 

The  cull  trees  that  you  hesitate  to  sell 
need  not  go  to  waste.  They  can  be  sal¬ 
vaged  and  sold  as  greens.  During  the 
holiday  season,  these  are  bought  by  house¬ 
wives  who  like  to  see  them  hanging  from 
mantles  or  picture  frames.  Limbs  are 
bundled  in  20-pound  lots  and  wholesale 
at  a  dollar  a  bundle.  Most  farmers  make 
greens  a  profitable  sideline.  Otie  Ohio  tree 
farmer  has  planted  Mugho  Pine  especially 
for  greens.  Mugho  is  a  bushy,  low  growing 
pine  from  southern  Europe.  It  has  heavy, 
dark  green  branches,  and  where  it  is  trim¬ 
med,  a  whole  family  of  new  buds  appear. 

(Continued  on  page  1301 


TWO  YEAR  TRANSPLANTS  ore  set  in  rows  in  well  tended  beds  until  they  ore 
four  years  old.  This  plantation  is  part  of  the  Musser  Nursery  at  Indiana,  Pa. 

SOME  FARMERS  fertilize  their  trees  one  year  before  harvest  to  give  them  • 
a  better  color.  Generally  speaking  the  added  returns  seldom  justify  the  cost. 
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Mrs.  Ruby  Sebree,  McLeansboro,  Illinois,  farm  matron,  sexes  1,100  chicks  an  hour  with  95  per  cent 
accuracy.  She  taok  a  six-weeks  course  and  rehearsed  for  six  months  before  starting  commercial 
sexing  twelve  years  ago.  Working  at  high  speeds,  Mrs.  Sebree  keeps  the  air  full  of  chicks. 


CHICK  SEXOR 
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BY  JOHN  H.  LUNN 


Americann  have  learned  the  Oriental  art  of  vex¬ 
ing  ehieke,  Dy  diepoHing  of  unprofitable  male 
ehiehe  the  egg  industry  has  increased  its  margins. 


IN  THE  days  of  Moses  there  came  from 
Pharaoh,  the  King,  an  order  that 
changed  the  course  of  humanity  and 
shocked  the  world. 

“And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people, 
saying,  ‘Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall  cast 
into  the  river,  and  every  daughter  ye  shall 
save  alive.’  ”  Exodus  II  1-2. 

In  1933  history  repeated  itself  when  the 
Orient  gave  us  a  less  tragic  version  of  the 
destruction  of  male  offspring  in  the  story 
of  chick  se.xing.  Every  cockerel  was  to  be 
picked  out  and  disposed  of  as  a  day-old 
chick,  picking  the  sons  from  the  daughters, 
the  males  cast  into  the  river,  and  the 
daughters  saved  alive.  How  was  this  to  be 
done,  and  why?  Anybody  who  had  ever 
hatched  a  chick  knew  you  couldn’t  tell 
male  from  female  until  the  cockerel  began 
to  “make  comb.”  But  the  clever  Oriental, 
it  was  said,  had  found  a  way  to  determine 
the  sex  of  a  day-old  chick.  Why  the  day- 
old  chicks  were  to  be  sexed  was  an  easier 
<luestion  to  answer. 

With  the  depression  at  its  lowest  ebb  in 
the  early  1930’s,  conditions  demanded 
more  and  more  economy  and  efficiency  of 
production.  One  of  America’s  big  busi¬ 
nesses,  that  of  producing  eggs  and  raising 
chickens,  was  faced  with  a  large  and  im¬ 
portant  question:  What  to  do  with  the 
Leghorn  cockerel?  He  was  almost  value¬ 
less,  took  up  needed  space  in  the  brooder 
house,  crowding  the  pullets  away  from 
feed  and  water.  Poultr\'men  were  losing 
money  raising  them  and  something  had  to 
be  done.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the 
single-comb  White  Leghorn  still  reigns  as 
the  best  laying  strain,  chicken  people  had 
to  make  a  move  to  save  their  industry.  Egg 
producers  who  bought  chicks  wanted  pul¬ 
lets  only,  and  hatcheries  were  always 
swamped  with  unwanted  cockerels.  Some 
of  them  had  heard  of  the  practice  of  chick 
sexing,  developed  in  the  Orient.  This  new 
technique  of  accurately  picking  the  sex  of 
the  dav-old  chick  sounded  like  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Orient,  like  standing  an 
egg  on  end  at  the  Equinox.  Maybe  here 

STUDENT  SEXORS  use  culls  until  they  have 
developed  the  sure  but  gentle  grasp  which 
does  not  injure  the  chick  but  permits  speed. 
This  is  the  “hold”  taught  by  one  school. 


was  the  answer  to  save  their  industry,  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  useless  Leghorn 
cockerel. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  the  poul¬ 
try  leaders  on  the  Pacific  Coast  met  with 
Professor  E.  A.  Lloyd,  head  of  the  Poultry 
Department  at  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  in  the  spring  of  1934.  These 
far-sighted  poultrymen  asked  K.  Masui 
and  J.  Hashimoto  of  the  Imperial 
Japanese  University  at  Tokyo,  and  the 
Japanese  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
divulge  the  secret  of  sexing  day-old  chicks. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
poultrymen.  The  first  demonstrations  were 
held  at  the  University  in  Vancouver,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  with  two  more  following  in 
the  United  States  at  the  Kent  Hatchery, 
Kent,  Washington,  and  the  Bellingham 
Hatchery  of  the  Washington  Cooperative 
Chick  Association  at  Bellingham,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

The  .American  and  Canadian  investi¬ 


gators  were  astounded  at  the  accuracy  of 
the  Japanese  sexors.  Five  young  Japanese 
were  sent  over  to  demonstrate  this  new 
technique  for  the  first  time  on  the  North 
American  continent,  one  of  the  rare  acts 
of  reciprocity  for  our  steel  scrap.  Their 
names  were  hard  to  pronounce,  their 
speech  still  harder  to  understand,  but  their 
nimble  fingers  were  those  of  experts  who 
knew  their  business.  Five  students,  Hiko- 
soboro  Yogo,  “Dick”  Kozuo  Kubota, 
“Con”  Kichitore  Kondo,  “Jim”  Tadao 
Yamamoto,  and  “Harry”  Rukichi  Aihala 
were  selected  to  represent  the  1400  chick 
sexors  in  Japan.  They  gave  an  amazing 
demonstration.  However,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  a  Canadian-bom  Japanese,  Harry 
Nakanobu.  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  British  -  Columbia,  who  acted  as  inter¬ 
preter,  this  new  development  might  have 
died  then  and  there  through  the  inability 
of  the  Japanese  to  explain  in  English  how 
they  accomplished  the  sexing  technique. 
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MALE  TYPES 


a  and  b  are  typical  bf 
the  easily  distinguished 
male  eminence. 


a  is  the  ideal  female 
type  for  sexing  because 
of  absence  of  eminence¬ 
like  structure. 


FEMALE  TYPES 


c  shows  the  round, 
dome-shaped  male 
eminence,  often  con¬ 
fused  with  the  female 
because  of  incomplete 
eversion. 


d,  another  male  type 
easily  mistaken  for  fe¬ 
male  unless  roundness 
of  basic  outline  is  seen. 


b,  V-shaped  fold  con¬ 
tinuous  with  surround¬ 
ing  membrane. 

c,  more  pronounced 
than  6  with  flat  tongue¬ 
like  part. 

d,  difficult  to  classify 
because  of  horizontal 
ridge. 


e  is  a  modified  inter¬ 
mediate  between  d  and 
/. 

/  shows  vertical  split¬ 
ting,  slight  as  in  e,  or 
quite  marked.  Round¬ 
ness  of  base  indicates 
male. 


e,  same  as  d  but  split 
vertically  and  easily 
confused  with  male 
type  /. 

/,  female  eminmce  too 
small  to  be  classed  as 
male. 


g  is  the  “mass”  type 
sometimes  confused 
with  female  transverse 
type. 


g,  known  as  the  “pin 
point”  eminence,  also 
too  small  to  be  classed 
as  male. 


A  SHARP,  EDUCATED  EYE  is  needed  to  catch  the  fine  differences  between  the  male 
and  female  types.  A  sexor  makes  decisions  at  the  rate  of  one  every  three  seconds. 


Vogo,  during  the  demonstration,  reached 
a  speed  of  1400  chicks  an  hour  with  an 
accuracy  of  98*'f.  This  speed  has  been 
equaled  since  by  Americans,  but  not  until 
they  had  gained  many  years  of  experience. 
The  five  Japanese  returned  to  Japan  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

The  first  schools  to  teach  Americans  the 
trick  were  set  up  in  the  cities  of  Kent  and 
Bellingham,  Washington.  The  task  often 
seemed  impossible  to  those  who  first 
attempted  the  job.  It  was  easy  to  become 
85%  to  93%  accurate,  but  the  .Americans 
and  Canadians  were  determined  to  equal 
the  97%  to  99%  accuracy  of  their  Japa¬ 
nese  associates.  Dr.  Morley  Jull,  then  U.  S. 
Poultry  Husbandman  at  Beltsville.  Mary¬ 
land,  and  his  associates  took  up  the  im¬ 
mense  job  of  training  young  .Americans  to 
be  chick  sexors.  American-bom  Japanese 
were  sent  to  Japan  to  take  four  to  five 
months  training  courses  under  Japanese 
sexors  and  teachers. 

The  demand  for  chick  sexors  was  far 
greater  than  the  supply.  Many  entered  the 
field  who  were  undertrained  and  lacked 
experience  and  accuracy.  The  infant  craft 
developed  a  black  eye  from  which  it  slow¬ 
ly  recovered.  Sexors  who  had  taken  exten¬ 
sive  training  in  Japan  established  schools 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  such  school 
where  students  were  trained  and  made 
ready  for  immediate  commercial  work  was 
founded  in  1937  by  John  S.  Nitta.  Nitta 
was  one  of  the  pioneer  students  in  chick 
sexing,  attending  a  training  school  in 
Nagoya,  Japan.  He  worked  in  hatcheries 
and  on  poultry'  farms  in  Nagoya,  pursuing 
his  studies  under  expert  sexors.  Possessed 
of  the  lore  and  secrets  of  the  Japanese. 
Nitta  returned  to  the  States  to  found  a 
school. 

.At  Nitta’s  school  at  Lansdale,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  students  receive  a  six- week  funda¬ 
mental  course  which  costs  them  $75.00 
per  week  tuition.  This  course  is  followed 
by  a  proficiency  course  for  another  six- 
weeks  at  $75.00  a  week  tuition.  Students 
use  day-old  chicks  which  they  pay  for 
themselves.  To  obtain  certificates,  students 
must  sex  200  chicks  in  25  minutes  with  an 
accuracy  of  95%  or  better. 

.A  slow  sexor  will  turn  100  chicks  in  15 
minutes;  a  fast  one  will  turn  out  the  same 
number  in  four  minutes.  Earnings  range 
from  $4.00  to  $12.00  an  hour.  The  usual 
fee  of  the  chick  sexor  is  a  cent  a  chick, 
although  the  larger  hatcheries  have  the 
plan  whereby  they  pay  /ac  each  and  the 
chick  sexor  works  for  them  exclusively 
drawing  a  minimum  guaranteed  yearly  sal¬ 
ary.  The  work  is  seasonal  except  in  areas 
where  chicks  are  hatched  the  year  round. 
Earnings  during  the  season  of  three  or  four 
months  range  from  $3,500.00  to  $6,000.00 
The  emplovment  agency  usuallv  demand' 
a  percentage  of  the  earnings.  Alost  s(‘\or' 


THIS  IS  THE  EVERTED  CLOACA.  Both  male 
and  female  have  the  eminence.  It  is  the 
sexor’s  job  to  distinguish  between  the  male 
and  female  types,  sometimes  a  toss-up. 
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have  other  jobs  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  According  to  the  International  Baby 
Chick  Association,  there  are  less  than 
1,000  sexors  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  the  sexor,  large  hatcheries 
employ  a  “swamper”  who  feeds  chicks  to 
the  sexor,  counts  and  boxes  the  chicks 
after  sexing  and  keeps  the  operation  mov¬ 
ing. 

The  graduates  of  Nitta’s  school  are  as 
modem  as  their  job  and  are  organized  as 
the  American  Chick  Sexing  Association 
which  operates  throughout  the  United 
States,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  Although  Nitta 
does  not  guarantee  jobs  for  his  graduates, 
he  has  never  failed  to  provide  employ¬ 
ment.  Most  sexors  are  affiliated  with  an 
employment  association,  such  as  Tel-Sex, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  A.  C.  S.  Associ¬ 
ation,  which  arranges  employment  for 
their  members.  On  the  West  Coast 
Japanese-Americans  predominate. 

At  this  same  time,  soon  after  Nitta 
started  his  school,  others  were  taking  up 
chick  sexing.  Chester  Pilch  set  up  a  school 
in  New  England  at  Hazardville,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  1939.  Pilch,  a  young  fellow  still 
under  40,  has  through  his  income  from 
sexing  and  his  careful  management  devel¬ 
oped  a  modern  breeding  farm  of  14,000 
Pullorum-clean  breeders.  Others  have  pur¬ 
chased  hatcheries  from  their  earnings. 
Some  have  taught  members  of  their  fami¬ 
lies  the  technique. 

Mrs.  Ruby  Sebree  has  been  sexing 
chicks  for  twelve  years.  She  went  to  a 
training  school  for  three  weeks  and  fol¬ 
lowed  this  by  practice  sessions  of  one  day 
a  week  for  six  months.  She  used  cull  chicks 
in  the  practice  sessions  and  killed  a  good 
many  before  she  learned  to  handle  them. 
Accuracy  came  first,  then  speed.  She 
learned  first  how  to  pick  up  the  chick, 
how  to  hold  it  and  open  the  vent,  and 
how  to  determine  the  fine  differences  of 
sex.  When  she  had  reached  95  per  cent 
accuracy,  she  was  assigned  a  territory  and 
went  to  work.  She  has  been  checked  out 
at  a  rate  of  1,100  per  hour  and  averages 
95  per  cent  accuracy  and  800  to  900  an 
hour  on  a  straight  run.  Her  best  year  was 
in  1945,  out  in  Kansas,  when  she  sexed 
500,000  chicks  in  four  months  at  a  cent- 
and-a-quarter  per  chick.  She  knows  about 
40  sexors  personally,  of  which  18  are 
women.  She  is  employed  by  the  Tel-Sex 
Company,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  which 
arranges  her  schedule  for  the  four-month 
season.  Mrs.  Sebree  has  no  direct  business 
dealings  with  the  hatchcr\',  Tel-Sex  acting 
as  her  agent,  receiving  25  per  cent  of  her 
earnings. 

Mrs.  Sebree  and  her  husband,  who  is 
also  a  sexor,  own  a  60-acre  farm  at 
McLeansboro,  Illinois.  They  live  there 
when  not  on  the  road.  This  photograph 
was  taken  at  the  Kegler  Poultr\'  Farm, 
Romeo,  Michigan. 

Katherine  Uyeno  works  for  hatcheries 
in  and  around  Holland,  Mich.  Her 
brother,  Y.  Sugiura,  was  one  of  the  first 

(Continued  on  page  138) 


THERE  ARE  DIFFERENT  SCHOOLS  of  thought  about  how  best  to  open  the  vent  for 
inspection.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  trade  the  methods  are  known  as  the  "push" 
form,  the  "pluck"  form  and  the  "pull”  form,  and  each  has  variations.  The  purpose 
of  all  forms  is  to  evert  the  cloaca  so  that  it  can  be  easily  inspected. 


A  collection  of  bright  leaves  from  fall’s  congenial  days. 

The  tired  year,  done  with  her  labor  of  bough  and  field, 
puts  on  her  brightest  frock  for  a  last  fling; 
under  her  approving  skies  man  gathers  and  stores 
her  harvests  for  the  long  winter  ahead. 
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^  I  '’HE  good  farm  housewife  spurns 
boughten  apple  butter  as  an  inferior 
product  and  prefers  to  make  her  own. 
Apple  butter  making  is  an  event  on  the 
farm,  approached  with  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tions,  something  like  a  family  reunion  or 
a  wedding. 

There’s  a  great  deal  more  to  making 
apple  butter  than  the  cook  books  will  tell 
you.  Theirs  is  a  dry  mathematical  for¬ 
mula,  and  while  butter  of  a  sort  can  be 
made  by  following  the  recipes,  the  superior 
product  takes  a  know-how  which  cannot 
be  bound  into  the  pages  of  a  book. 

Here’s  the  way  that  Nora  Weaver,  of 
Belle  Hollow,  Tennessee,  goes  about  mak¬ 
ing  her  famous  apple  butter.  Mrs.  Weaver, 
called  Aunt  Nora  by  all  the  children  in 
the  community  begins  on  her  husband, 


Ben.  On  a  fall  morning,  just  before  the 
first  frost,  Ben  hitches  the  team  to  a  bed 
wagon  and  with  all  the  kids  he  can  gather 
up  in  the  neighborhood,  drives  to  the  or¬ 
chard,  stopping  under  each  tree.  The 
fallen  apples  are  loaded  into  the  wagon 
and  the  kids  and  Mr.  Weaver  ride  over  to 
the  Belle  Hollow  cider  press.  The  apples 
are  crushed  and  pressed,  and  after  Mr. 
.Adams,  the  cider  press  man,  has  taken  out 
his  toll,  the  barrel  of  cider  is  hauled  back 
to  the  farm.  All  the  kids,  of  course,  are 
so  full  of  cider  you  could  crack  a  tick  on 
their  tight  bellies. 

The  barrel  is  rolled  up  to  the  kitchen 
door  and  set  up  on  a  couple  of  saw  horses. 

\  spigot  is  driven  into  the  barrel  and  Aunt 
Nora  draws  off  a  bucketfull  of  the  fra¬ 
grant  juice.  She  has  already  set  up  the  * 


copper  kettle  in  the  yard  and  has  a  brisk 
fire  going  under  it.  The  kettle  mir.t  be 
copper.  This  is  very  important.  An  iron 
kettle  will  not  do,  for  the  apples  will  dis¬ 
solve  off  the  iron  and  the  butter  will  taste 
of  it.  The  copper  kettle  should  be  first 
washed  with  salt  and  vinegar. 

The  kettle  is  filled  with  cider  and  the 
boiling  begins.  The  cider  is  boiled  down 
to  about  half  its  volume,  or  until  it  is 
about  the  consistency  of  thin  molasses. 
This  is  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  until  the 
ne.xt  day.  No  experienced  apple  butter 
maker  would  think  of  telescoping  the  deli¬ 
cate  operations  of  butter  making  into  one 
day. 

While  the  cider  is  boiling,  being  stirred 
constantly  by  Aunt  Nora’s  youngest  son, 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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When  the  goldenrod  is  blooming  along 
the  pasture  fences  turkey  raisers  are  put¬ 
ting  the  finishing  touches  on  their  holiday 
birds.  If  it  has  been  a  good  year  for  the 
flock  the  birds  are  nearing  an  average  of 
20  pounds  each  at  six  months  of  age. 

On  farms  where  the  total  turkey  jx>pula- 
tion  numbers  around  a  dozen  birds  chances 
are  that  they  have  never  known  the  com¬ 
forts  of  a  warm  brooder  house.  The  old 
hen  likely  hid  her  nest  in  the  woods  when 
winter  snows  were  just  melting  from  warm 
spring  winds.  She  didn’t  show  up  in  the 
barnyard  again  until  she  had  a  brood  of 
youngsters  to  show  off. 

Where  turkeys  are  kept  as  a  business, 
however,  they  got  all  the  care  of  any 
other  high-priced  investment.  They 
spent  the  first  12  weeks  of  their  lives  in 
brooder  houses  and  wire-floored  cages, 
where  the  table  was  spread  with  choice 
chick  feed  mixed  to  add  weight  fast  and 
keep  young  turkeys  healthy.  Then  they 
were  turned  out  on  the  range. 

In  tobacco  sections  of  the  country, 
farmers  use  them  to  control  pests.  When 
a  large  flock  of  half  grown  turks  are 


turned  loose  on  a  tobacco  field,  they  eat 
the  big  tobacco  worms  and  will  not  do 
serious  damage  to  the  plants. 

In  the  mid-west,  where  oat  farmers  have 
been  bothered  by  grasshopper  scourges, 
some  of  them  have  taken  to  raising  tur¬ 
keys.  When  grasshopp>ers  are  ready  to  take 
over  the  oats,  the  one-week  old  turkeys 
are  released  in  the  oat  field  to  feed 
on  the  pests.  The  oats  “come  back”  from 
the  trampling  the  turks  give  them  with 
much  less  damage  than  they  would  have 
suffered  if  the  grasshoppers  had  been  left 
to  feast  at  leisure. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  blackhead  drove 
turkeys  west  of  the  Mississippi  where  land 
was  not  contaminated  with  blackhead  or¬ 
ganisms.  As  farmers  learned  to  sp)ot  the  sul¬ 
phur  colored  loose  droppings  of  a  diseased 
bird,  and  see  from  its  walk  and  posture 
that  blackhead  was  attacking  it,  and  either 
kill  or  isolate  the  bird,  blackhead  came 
under  control.  Rotation  of  range  grounds 
was  a  big  help  and  today  there  are  about 
ten  million  turkeys  in  the  country.  Most  of 
them  will  be  white  meat  and  drumsticks  in 
a  few  weeks. 


THE  GOLDENROD  which  brightens  our 
countryside  in  autumn  is  planted  ex¬ 
tensively  in  European  and  English  gar¬ 
dens  where  in  combination  with 
Michaelmass  daisies  or  fall  asters  it 
makes  a  popular  back  border.  Golden¬ 
rod  had  the  name  for  causing  "hay 
fever”  and,  until  the  hex  was  put  on 
ragweed  for  this  allergy,  people  dug 
up  goldenrod  wherever  they  found  it. 
To  farmers  wfio  have  been  fighting  it 
all  their  lives.  It  comes  as  something  of 
a  shock  that  other  people  have  been 
harvesting  it.  The  leaf  has  a  medicinal 
use  both  as  a  laxative  and  as  an  aid 
in  human  kidney  disturbances.  But  in 
grandmother's  day,  the  leaf  had  a 
more  delightful  meaning:  if  you  wore 
a  leaf  of  goldenrod  you  would  see 
your  lover  on  the  following  day. 
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THE  FIRST  PROBLEM  is  to  decide  whether  the  old  tree  is  worth  saving;  sentiment  counts  heavily  in  the  decision. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Tbe  third  article  for  fruit  growers  by  FI\ANK  H.  REACH 


REJUVEN.\TING  old  fruit  trees  is 
not  too  difficult  once  you  have  an¬ 
swered  the  question,  “Is  the  tree  worth 
saving?”  The  commercial  orchard  man 
usually  uses  a  bulldozer  for  his  rejuvenat¬ 
ing  work,  and  as  soon  as  the  tree  is  re¬ 
moved  and  burned  he  will  plant  a  young 
tree  as  a  replacement.  He  can’t  afford  to 
take  the  time  nor  spend  the  money  on  ma¬ 
terials  needed  to  put  old  trees  back  in 
shape;  thev  may  never  aeain  bear  enough 
fruit  to  make  it  worth-while. 

But  an  old  fruit  tree  in  the  yard  near 
the  farm  house  has  value  far  beyond  its 
ability  to  produce  fruit  profitably.  There 
are  memories  of  boys  “skinning  the  cat” 
on  the  low  limbs,  and  little  girls  climbing 


up  to  leafy  tree  houses  where  they  can 
write  secrets  in  their  diaries.  Perhaps  it  is 
a  Greening  or  an  Early  Transparent  from 
which  the  first  apple  pie  of  the  season  is 
made ;  apples  from  the  old  friend  in  the 
side  yard  seem  to  taste  better.  The  cool 
shade  under  its  beautiful,  gnarled  branches 
is  an  ideal  place  for  settees  and  easy 
chairs.  Here  a  summer  romance  or  a  plan 
for  the  week’s  field  work  just  naturally 
develops  easier.  Usually  nature  with  a 
wrathful  summer  storm  is  the  only  logical 
end  to  the  old  apple  tree’s  useful  life.  And 
so  for  most  people,  rejuvenating  old  trees 
becomes  a  worth-while  and  sentimental 
undertaking. 

The  apple  tree  shown  being  repaired  on 
the  following  pages  is  an  old  family 


favorite,  the  Winter  Rambo.  The  work 
required  to  bring  it  back  to  health  is  time- 
consuming,  but  it  can  be  spread  over  sev¬ 
eral  seasons  of  the  year.  The  best  season 
to  rejuvenate  old  trees  is  in  the  spring. 
Pruning,  spraying,  and  fertilizing  should 
be  done  then.  The  cavity  chiseling  and 
painting,  and  the  limb  bracing  can  be 
done  at  this  time,  or  in  the  summer  or 
fall.  In  any  case,  the  cavities  should  be 
well  dried  out  before  the  asphalt  paint  is 
applied. 

Given  reasonable  care  after  a  thorough 
rejuvenation,  an  old  apple  tree  may  live 
to  be  a  hundred  years  old  or  more,  which  is 
equal  to  the  life  span  of  many  of  our  best 
shade  trees.  It  may  contribute  several  bush¬ 
els  of  apples  yearly  to  the  family  larder. 
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THE  LARGE  CHUNK  of  dead  wood  being 
removed  from  the  tree  was  a  fine  home 
for  termites,  but  bod  for  the  tree.  This  tree 
has  a  number  of  running  cavities  that  must 
be  cleaned  out  and  cut  down  to  solid,  live 
wood.  This  work  can  be  done  almost  any 
season  of  the  year,  except  in  wet  weather. 


EVERY  OLD  TREE  retells  the  experiences  of 
its  youth.  Years  ago  a  third  branch  grew 
out  of  the  crotch  of  this  tree.  The  farmer 
didn't  have  the  right  tool  with  him  to  cut 
the  branch  back  so  he  chopped  it  out 
roughly  with  an  ax.  The  stub  died 
back  and  decayed.  Now  it  must  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  lower  extremity  brought 
to  a  point  to  promote  proper  healing. 
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STRAIGHT  CHISELS  are  useful  for  finish¬ 
ing  edges  of  cavities;  the  gouge  chisels 
ore  for  cleaning  out  cavhy  debris  and 
dressing  the  surface  of  the  cavity.  All  of 
the  cavities  are  brought  fo  a  point  at  the 
top  and  bottom.  The  edges  of  the  cavities 
are  trimmed  back  until  the  bark  shov/s  life. 
Although  easier  to  make,  a  sloping  cut  edge 
v/ill  not  heal  rapidly.  All  edges  should  be  cut 
so  that  they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  bark. 
The  completed  cavity  cut  should  allow  the 
water  to  drain  out  at  the  bottom. 


A  TRIANGULAR  SCRAPER  or  any  thin, 
sharp  piece  of  metal  is  used  to  scrape  off 
all  the  loose  outer  bark  from  the  tree  trunk 
and  the  larger  branches.  This  will  permit  a 
more  thorough  application  of  the  dormant 
spray  to  control  San  Jose  and  other 
scales,  eggs  of  aphis,  red  mite  and 
insect  pests.  After  completing  the  job  it 
is  best  to  collect  and  burn  the  scrapings. 
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WHILE  THE  PRODUCTION  of  an  old  tree  may  never  equal  a  young  one,  the  fruit  has  fine  flavor,  and  there  is  satisfaction  in  picking  it. 


THIS  OLD  TREE  needs  bracing.  Sharp  crotches  and  cavities 
have  weakened  it.  A  triangular  brace  will  be  installed,  which 
will  give  it  good  bracing  against  heavy  winds  and  ice  storms. 
Holes  are  bored  for  the  installation  of  large  screw  eyes. 


SCREW  EYES  are  placed  at  the  same  height  on  the  three  limbs 
held  by  the  triangular  brace.  A  cable  is  threaded  through  them, 
drawn  taut,  clamped  and  tightened  with  a  turnbuckle.  Braces 
should  be  installed  before  fruit  has  spread  the  branches. 
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ALL  THE  CAVITIES  are  painted  with  asphalt  tree  cavity  com¬ 
pound.  Filling  the  cavity  with  cement  after  painting  makes  a 
neater  job,  but  it  does  not  permit  inspection  and  retreatment 
at  a  later  date,  if  more  decay  shows  up  in  the  treated  area. 


THIS  IS  a  typical  branch  needing  extensive  pruning.  The  idea  here 
is  to  open  up  the  dense  tangle  of  branches.  All  watersprouts, 
dead  and  weak  underhanging  wood  will  be  cut  away  to  bring  in 
light  around  the  best  wood,  making  effective  spraying  possible. 


THE  POLE  PRUNER  is  a  good  tool  for  working  on  old  trees. 
Branches  too  tall  to  spray  or  harvest  are  cut  back  to  out¬ 
ward  growing  branches  at  a  desirable  height.  Underhanging 
weak  wood  is  pruned  away  from  each  fruiting  limb. 


SAME  BRANCH  AFTER  PRUNING.  Only  the  best  placed  and 
most  vigorous  branches  have  been  retained.  All  cuts  have 
been  made  snugly  to  promote  fast  healing.  Each  large  branch 
on  the  whole  tree  should  be  given  the  same  thorough  treatment. 
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THE  LONG  AND  SHORT  of  the  tree  fertiliz¬ 
ing  story  is  to  get  on  even  coverage  from 
the  tree  trunk  out  to  a  yard  beyond  the 
area  covered  by  the  spread  of  the  branches. 
Fertilizer  is  usually  applied  in  the  early 
spring,  but  may  also  be  spread  after 
leaves  drop  in  the  fall.  A  rough  guide 
for  quantity  Is  to  measure  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  about  a  foot  above  the  ground. 
If  it  is  say,  10  inches  in  trunk  diameter, 
apply  about  10  pounds  of  a  high  nitrogen 
content  complete  fertilizer,  such  as  10-6-4. 
If  a  higher  analysis  straight  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  used,  like  Nitrate  of  Soda  or  Sul¬ 
phate  of  Ammonia,  apply  about  half  the 
quantity.  It  should  be  watered  in  at  once 
to  avoid  grass  burns. 


CLEAN  FRUIT  can  be  produced  on  an  old  tree  just  as  easily 
as  on  a  young  one.  Follow  the  spray  recommendations  for 
your  locality,  which  can  be  supplied  by  your  county  agent. 
A  long-pipe  hand  sprayer  like  the  Paragon  in  use  here,  will 
reach  even  the  high  branches,  and  do  a  good  job. 


LARGE  PRUNING  CUTS,  of  2  inches  and  over  in  diameter, 
are  protected  while  healing  with  a  pruning  paint.  Here  the 
dressing  on  a  previous  year's  wound  is  being  renewed.  At 
belt  height  on  the  same  branch  can  be  seen  the  advanced 
healing  of  a  large  and  properly  made  snug  cut. 
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JUD  TUTTLE  and  his  wife  Melia.  live 
in  a  right  nice  place  on  Salt  Lick  where 
the  creek  cuts  through  the  ridge.  They 
have  three  rooms  with  a  porch  in  front  and 
a  sand  bottom  spring  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  Jud’s  farm  equipment  is  simple  but 
complete.  He  has  a  six-inch  breaking 
plow,  a  spike-tooth  harrow,  a  one-shovel 
corn  plow,  a  dun-colored  mare  mule, 
Goldie,  and  a  spotted  hound.  Spatter. 
Melia  has  a  good  stove  and  a  young  cow 
and  in  the  summertime  there’s  always  a 


lot  of  flowers  blooming  about  the  yard. 

Jud  and  Melia  raised  a  parcel  of  kids, 
but  what  hadn’t  married  and  settled  away 
are  in  the  city  working.  Melia  doesn’t  get 
lonesome  for  it  takes  a  lot  of  scratchin’  to 
make  ends  meet  and  keep  sugar  and  coffee 
in  the  house.  But  Jud  misses  the  younguns, 
specially  when  the  com  needs  hoeing. 

In  his  spare  time,  and  with  the  help  of 
the  reluctant  Goldie,  Jud  works  eight 
acres  of  hillside.  When  the  sky  is  sp>otted 
wdth  little  white  clouds  and  there’s  just 
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the  trace  of  a  wind-blown  ripple  on  the 
pools,  Jud  fishes  in  Salt  Lick.  After  the 
first  frost,  Jud’s  gimlet-eyed  marksmanship 
and  Spatter’s  busy  nose  bring  many  a  fat 
young  p>ossum  to  simmer  with  a  mess  of 
turnip  greens  in  the  pot  on  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  stove.  Melia  tosses  a  wide  bay 
leaf  in  the  pot  to  kill  the  fish  taste. 

Seven  years  ago  Salt  Lick  came  up 
a-boomin’  one  March  night  and  took  out 
Jud’s  acre  of  bottom.  Ever  since,  he’s  been 
working  on  a  piece  of  new  ground.  Last 


winter  he  got  enough  dynamite  to  blast 
out  a  few  of  the  bigger  stumps;  he  burned 
out  some  dead  snags  and  grubbed  out  a 
lot  of  the  second  growth  that  had  come  up. 
He  used  Goldie  to  snake  out  small  stumps 
that  had  rotted  down. 

Getting  the  new  ground  in  shape  was  a 
job  of  urgent  necessity  this  spring,  for 
Jud’s  potato  barrel  has  been  empty  since 
early  in  February  and  Goldie  forgot  a  long 
time  ago  how  an  ear  of  corn  tasted.  Melia 
snapped  at  Jud  when  he  complained  that 
he  was  getting  all-fired  tired  of  sowbelly 
and  beans,  nagged  him  about  the  new 
ground,  and  called  him  a  lazy  good-for- 
nothing. 

This  morning  Jud  had  got  up  bright  and 
early,  about  five  o’clock,  silent  and  reso¬ 
lute.  He  w'as  going  to  plow  that  new 
ground  today,  come  hell  or  high  water, 
and  he  wasn’t  taking  no  nonsense  from 
nobody.  He  threw  on  Goldie’s  patched 
harness,  and  hitched  her  to  the  plow.  When 
he  got  back  to  the  strip  of  new  ground  he 
leaned  on  the  plow  for  a  moment  to  survey 
the  discouraging  layout. 

“I’ll  never  get  through  it,”  he  said  to 
himself. 

He  decided  to  start  on  the  west  side, 
where  it  looked  a  little  cleaner.  Goldie 
hadn’t  gone  a  rod,  straining  and  grunting 
and  flailing  her  ears,  w  hen  the  share  struck 
a  submerged  root ;  the  point  stuck  firmly, 
and  with  the  perversity  of  her  kind,  Goldie 
at  that  moment  elected  to  put  on  an  extra 
burst  of  speed.  The  plow  handles  shot  up¬ 
ward  and  Jud,  caught  off  guard,  went 
heavenw’ard. 

He  swore  elocjuently,  picked  himself  up 
and  wiggled  the  plow  out  of  the  furrow 
and  set  it  down  ahead  of  the  offending 
root. 

A  dozen  times,  before  he  had  made  one 
round  of  the  piece,  he  had  trouble.  Twice 
Goldie  broke  a  trace  and  he  went  back  to 
the  house  for  a  piece  of  baling  wire  to 
mend  it. 

He  finished  the  first  round  and  sat  down 
on  the  plow  to  survey  his  work.  The  virgin 
earth,  enriched  by  a  thousand  years  of 
rotting  leaves  and  decaying  trees,  turned 
up  black  and  promising.  He  stooped  down 
and  wadded  a  handful  in  his  fist. 

As  he  opened  his  palm  the  earth  fell 
apart  and  there,  plump  and  lively,  was 
the  biggest  fish  worm  he  had  ever  seen. 

He  looked  at  the  sky,  felt  the  soft  spring 
breeze  on  his  cheek  and  perspiring  brow. 
The  battle  of  the  new  ground  hung  in  the 
balance.  Jud  put  up  a  good  fight,  but  the 
spring  breeze  won  out.  The  plowing  could 
wait  until  tomorrow.  The  ground  would 
be  in  better  shape,  anyhow. 

Jud  found  an  old  can  and  started  back 
along  the  furrow.  As  he  gathered  the  fat 
worms  he  thought  of  Melia.  There’d  likely 
be  trouble  there. 

He  went  back  to  the  house,  carrying  the 
can  of  worms  behind  him.  Melia  was  cook¬ 
ing  up  a  mess  of  soap  in  a  kettle  in  the 
yard.  Jud  sat  down  on  the  wood  pile. 

“Melia,  I  ain’t  never  seen  the  like  of 


them  stump  roots  in  that  clearing.  By 
grannies,  every  time  I  set  the  plow  in  I’m 
throw’d  every  which  way.” 

Melia  gave  him  a  sharp  glance  full  of 
the  native  wisdom  of  a  mountain  woman. 

“You  got  worms  in  that  can?”  she  asked, 
knowing  right  well  that  he  had. 

Jud  ignored  the  question. 

“Melia,  a  man  could  get  hurt  bad  plow¬ 
ing  that  new  ground.” 

“Jud  Tuttle,  it’s  been  nigh  onto  seven 
years  since  you  started  on  that  clearing. 
Now  you  git  right  back  there  and  quit 
gawkin’  into  that  can  of  worms.” 

Melia’s  words  were  plain  evidence  of 
what  she  wished,  but  the  tone  of  her  voice 
showed  that  she  knew  Jud  was  far  away. 

“Why,  Melia,  you  wouldn’t  want  me  to 
git  hurt  would  you?  If  I  could  go  down 
the  crick  a  spell  and  do  a  little  thinkin’,  I 
might  figger  out  a  way  to  git  that  plowing 
done  without  breakin’  a  leg.  Anyhow, 
Goldie’s  tired  out.  And  besides,”  he  added 


with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  man  who  sees 
his  logic  accepted,  “I  mighten  catch  us  a 
mess  of  catfish  for  supper.” 

Melia  poured  another  can  of  lye  into 
the  kettle  and  sighed.  “Git  out  of  my  sight, 
Jud  Tuttle.  Go  pick  your  gittar  or  go 
fishin’,  but  git  off  that  wood  pile.  You 
can’t  help  me  none  with  this  soap  and  I 
don’t  want  you  gittin  under  my  feet.” 

Jud  knew  a  victory  when  he  saw  one. 
He  also  knew  it  was  only  temporary,  but 
he’d  got  a  reprieve,  and  he  wasn’t  w'aiting 
around.  Unwinding  his  legs,  he  got  up 
from  the  wood  pile,  took  his  fishing  pole  off 
the  nails  on  the  back  porch,  and  disap¬ 
peared  over  the  ridge  in  the  direction  of 
Salt  Lick.  Spatter  crawled  out  from  his 
nest  under  the  porch  and  followed.  Goldie, 
tied  to  the  fence,  brayed  lustily.  Jud 
stopped,  then  went  on.  “Danged  if  a  man 
couldn’t  git  kilt  back  there  in  that  new 
ground,”  he  said,  and  by  this  time  he 
believed  it. 
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BROMEGRASS 


“Bromegrass  puts  a  lot  of  hair  in  the 
plaster.” 

That  observation  was  made  by  an  Iowa 
farmer  who  was  looking  at  a  field  of 
freshly-turned  brome  sod.  What  he  saw 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  good 
grade  of  plaster  chock  full  of  hair.  That 
partly  accounts  for  the  growing  popular¬ 
ity  of  bromegrass,  a  pasture  and  hay  crop 
that  produces  an  amazing  root  system, 
good  hay,  and  excellent  forage. 

Since  time  immemorial  brome  has  been 
a  staple  hay  and  pasture  crop  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  was  brought  to  the  United 
States  about  fifty  years  ago,  but  for  most 
of  that  time  it  has  remained  an  unnoticed 
wall-flower.  Recently,  however,  farmers 
have  discovered  its  many  quiet  and  sound 
virtues  and  it  is  now  being  invited  to  most 
of  the  pasture  parties  on  American  farms. 

From  scattered  plantings  a  decade  ago 
the  acreage  of  bromegrass  has  zoomed 
past  the  million  mark  and  is  increasing. 
The  seed  demand  is  often  greater  than 
the  supply. 

Strictly  Historical 

A  native  of  Europe  and  Asia,  brome¬ 
grass  was  introduced  into  this  country  in 
1884  from  Hungary  and  Russia  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  part  of  an  extensive  range  improve¬ 
ment  program.  Dr.  P.  B.  Kennedy  of  the 
USDA  took  an  active  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  grass  after  its  importation  by 
the  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Seed  was  distributed  to  experi¬ 
ment  stations  in  Colorado,  Minnesota, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  from  where 
bromegrass  spread  to  other  areas. 

At  the  time  of  World  War  I,  when 
hungry  millions  were  shouting  for  bread, 
thousands  of  acres  of  grasslands  were 
turned  to  grain  and  brome  faded  almost 
entirely  from  the  picture.  W'hen  scattered 
old  stands  of  bromegrass  survived  the 
drought  of  the  middle  30’s,  while  other 
grasses  disappeared,  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  brought  it  out  of  obscurity 
and  pushed  it  as  an  erosion  control.  They 
found  it  ideal  for  grassed  waterways, 


buffer  strips  and  wherever  a  dense  sod 
was  rec|uired. 

A  decade  after  its  rebirth,  bromegrass 
seed  production  is  centered  in  Nebraska. 
In  1944  the  state  produced  7,300,000 
pounds  from  33,000  acres,  or  about  half 
of  the  nation’s  yield.  Seed  is  harvested 
from  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total 
acreage,  however,  for  Nebraska  has  over 
500,000  acres  planted  to  bromegrass.  Other 
leading  seed-producing  states  are  Kansas, 
Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Michigan,  Idaho  and  Montana.  Seed  not 
used  locally  in  the  brome  states  mostly 
moves  eastward  across  the  corn  belt,  with 
the  greatest  demand  in  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio. 

The  Encyclopedia  Says 

Bromegrass,  called  Bromiis  inermis  by 
the  professors,  is  a  hardy,  long-lived  per¬ 
ennial  grass,  spreading  aggressively  by 
rootstocks  to  form  a  dense  sod.  Leafy 
plants  grow  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
height  and  are  prolific  seed  producers. 

The  name  “brome”  has  nothing  to  do 
with  “broom”,  as  it  is  sometimes  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  generic  name  “brome” 
comes  from  the  Greek  “bromos”,  meaning 
oat-like;  “inermis”  literally  is  “unarmed,” 
or  “awnless.”  The  meaning  then  becomes 
awnless  oat-grass.  Brome  does  resemble 
oats  and  some  people  wrongfully  call  the 
wild  variety  “wild  oats.”  It  is  a  common 
volunteer  grass  on  .“Xinerican  farm  waste 
land.  The  use  of  the  word  “bromegrass” 
for  brome  is  customary  in  the  west. 

Growth  starts  early  in  the  spring  and 
continues  late  into  the  fall.  Essentially  a 
cool  weather  grass,  brome  becomes  more 
or  less  dormant  in  areas  where  mid-sum¬ 
mer  is  hot  and  dry,  stooling  anew  and 
shooting  new  leaves  with  the  coming  of 
cooler  temperatures  and  autumnal  mois¬ 
ture. 

Seed,  ripening  in  late  June  or  July,  is 
long  and  flat.  It  is  light  and  chaffy,  weigh¬ 
ing  only  14  pounds  per  bushel.  Viability 
is  85  to  95  per  cent,  with  purity  of  seed 
more  of  a  problem  than  germination. 
Brome  seedlings  are  frost  tender  for  about 
three  days  when  setting  permanent  roots. 
Once  established,  brome  grass  is  winter 
hardy,  even  in  Canada.  Native  wild  brome 
is  considerably  less  vigorous  in  growth 
and  root  structure  than  the  imported 
tame  varietv.  Ilvbridization  of  brome 


STIRRUP-HIGH  bromegrass  on  a  western 
range.  Its  dense  roots  hold  the  hillsides. 


grass  is  on  the  way  and  will  result  in  extra 
vigor,  wider  adaptation,  disease  resistance, 
and  greater  seed  production. 


Leading  Varities 

One  of  the  best  strains  of  brome  was 
developed  by  the  late  Ackenbach  brothers, 
George  and  John,  of  Washington,  Kan¬ 
sas,  who  made  selections  from  their  fields 
for  almost  half  a  century.  The  strain  bears 
their  name.  Their  source  of  seed  was  in 
Nebraska,  where  in  1899  the  Nebraska 
.'\gricultural  Experiment  Station  reported, 
“that  all  things  considered,  brome  grass 
is  the  most  promising  cultivated  pasture 
grass  for  this  state  that  has  been  tested 
on  the  Station  farm.”  A  few  of  the  early 
plantings  made  fifty  years  ago  are  still 
in  existence. 

While  all  bromegrass  strains  do  well  in 
cooler  climates,  seed  of  northern  origin  is 
established  with  some  difficulty  when 
moved  south  and  the  seedlings  do  not 
spread  aggressively.  Lincoln  brome,  a  cer¬ 
tified  variety  developed  in  Nebraska,  is  a 
so-called  “southern  type”.  It  does  well  all 
across  Nebraska  from  south  to  north  and 
in  similar  latitudes  elsewhere.  Achenbach 
(Kansas)  and  Fisher  (Iowa)  are  other 
leading  strains. 


BROMEGRASS  came  from  Russia  fifty  years 
ago.  It  withstands  the  most  severe  cold 
and  weathers  drought  better  than  any  other 
grass  except  crested  wheatgrass.  It  is  a 
natural  for  the  seml-arid  northwest. 


A  Versatile  F'ellow 

Brome  grass  is  interesting  because  it 
can  play  four  parts,  either  one  at  a  time 
or  all  together.  It  is  a  soil  binder  and 


THE  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  SOD  of  one  of  the  first  plantings  of  brome  was  plowed  In  March,  1908.  It  was  like  slabs  of  thick 
plaster  and  would  have  made  a  good  sod  house.  After  the  third  year  brome  becomes  sodbound,  must  be  reworked. 


erosion  control  agent;  it  adds  humus  to 
the  soil  and  subsoil  and  opens  up  packed 
soils;  it  is  an  excellent  hay  crop;  and  it 
makes  a  top  pasture  crop. 

Once  brome  gets  a  toehold  on  a  hill¬ 
side,  runoff,  or  gulley,  the  soil  stays  with 
it  and  spring  freshets  slow  down  and  be¬ 
come  tame  and  harmless  when  they  en¬ 
counter  the  closely-matted  roots  of  brome- 
grass.  Roots  may  penetrate  to  a  depth 
of  five  or  six  feet  but  the  average  is  about 
three  and  a  half  feet.  On  average  soil 
there  will  be  3,500  pounds  of  roots  in  an 
acre  of  top  soil  four  inches  deep.  If  a 
heavy  rain  should  silt  over  the  plants,  or 
wash  away  part  of  the  root  protection, 
don’t  worry;  the  brome  will  keep  right  on 
growing  and  will  soon  repair  the  dam¬ 
age.  For  sod  flumes,  terrace  outlets,  buffer 
strips  and  grassed  waterways  there’s  noth¬ 
ing  that  will  beat  brome — and  if  you  are 
thrifty  you  can  cut  a  crop  of  hay  off 
these  ordinarily  wasted  areas.  State  high¬ 
way  departments  are  using  brome  ex¬ 
tensively  for  highway  shoulders. 

If  you  have  a  tired  field  on  which  the 
soil  is  lifeless,  packed  by  beating  rains  or 
long  years  of  cultivation,  brome  grass  will 
be  your  best  bet  to  get  that  field  back  into 
the  profit  column.  Its  volumnious  root 
system  will  restore  the  soil  structure,  open 
up  the  lower  layers  to  air  and  moisture, 
aid  in  moisture  absorption,  retard  evap¬ 
oration,  and  supply  more  than  a  ton  per 
acre  of  humus  to  plow  depth. 

As  a  hay  and  pasture  crop  brome  comes 
highly  recommended.  There  is  scarcely  a 


seed  mi.xture  for  pastures  sold  today 
which  does  not  coi.tain  some  brome. 

A  perennial,  ready  early  in  the  spring 
and  good  in  the  fall,  it  gets  its  second 
wind  and  starts  growing  when  most  pas¬ 
tures  are  on  the  decline.  It  is  a  heavy 
yielder  of  forage  and  is  nutritious  and 
highly  palatable.  Hogs,  horses,  calves  and 
beef  cattle  thrive  on  brome  and  dairy 
cows  do  especially  well  on  brome-legume 
mixtures.  It  is  also  good  for  hay,  when 
mixed  with  alfalfa.  Brome  works  well  in 
long  rotations  where  infrequent  plowing 
is  desired.  Alone,  or  mixed  with  a  legume, 
it  is  a  fine  cover  crop  for  every  field. 

Cash  returns  average  $40  an  acre.  A 
well  managed  field  can  produce  a  crop  of 
seed,  a  cutting  of  hay,  and  spring  and 
fall  grazing  each  year.  Aside  from  pasture 
and  hay,  brome  would  amply  pay  its  way 
if  grown  only  for  its  tough,  root-filled 
erosion  resisting  sod. 

Bromegrass  will  do  well  throughout  the 
corn  belt.  Straight  brome  is  best  grown  for 
hay  where  the  land  is  inclined  to  be  on 
the  wet  side  but  the  more  usual  brome- 
alfalfa  mixture  will  thrive  on  any  ground 
where  alfalfa  will  grow.  Bromegrass  is 
not  adaptable  to  the  short  grass  country 
for  it  requires  an  annual  rainfall  of  20 
inches  or  more. 

Bromegrass,  as  US  No.  2  hay,  runs 
about  10  per  cent  protein,  about  a  third 
less  than  alfalfa,  and  roughly  twice  that 
of  prairie  hay.  In  the  pasture,  protein 
content  of  bromegrass  ranges  downward 
from  25  per  cent,  dejjending  upon  the 


stage  of  growth  and  the  rapidity  of 
growth,  and  compares  well  with  the  cereal 
grains  in  protein  content  through  the  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  growth.  Brome  is  higher  in 
protein  than  blue  grass  the  year  around 
as  it  seeds  later  and  has  a  longer,  lusher 
growing  period.  Bromegrass  has  some¬ 
what  less  carotene  than  alfalfa  but  is  rela¬ 
tively  high  if  cut  in  the  lush  green  stage 
and  properly  cured. 

Although  producing  low  tonnage, 
brome  makes  good  silage.  It  is  handled 
about  like  rye.  A  brome  and  alfalfa  mix¬ 
ture  is  a  superior  silage  material  (see 
Farm  Quarterly,  Summer  1946,  “Silos 
and  Silage”). 

Seeding  and  Fertilizing 

A  firm  seedbed  is  a  must;  most  troubles 
in  obtaining  a  stand  arise  from  too  loose 
a  seedbed  or  too  deep  planting.  Either 
work  the  soil  little  or  work  it  thoroughly. 

Brome  can  be  drilled  directly  into 
wheat  stubble  if  weeds  are  not  serious; 
otherwise  a  disking  should  precede  seed¬ 
ing.  When  planted  with  a  legume,  the 
ground  should  be  plowed  early,  disked 
and  harrowed  to  pack  solidly  and  elimi¬ 
nate  weeds.  A  corrugated  roller  or  culti- 
packer  run  over  the  seedbed  before  and 
after  drilling  will  do  much  to  guarantee 
a  stand. 

Seeding  is  shallow — one-half  inch  to  an 
inch  in  depth — at  the  rate  of  14  pounds 
(one  bushel)  to  the  acre.  If  intended  for 
pasture  or  hay  three  pounds  of  alfalfa 
should  be  included  with  each  bushel  of 
brome.  Sweet  clover  is  often  drilled  in  fall- 
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sown  fields  of  pure  brome  the  following 
spring  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds  per  acre ;  red 
clover  likewise.  A  general  rule  for  seeding 
brome-legume  mixtures  is  to  sow  one- 
third  the  amount  of  legume  that  would  be 
required  for  a  straight  seeding  of  the 
legume.  For  seeding  waterways,  flumes, 
etc.,  this  amount  is  frequently  doubled — 
28  to  30  pounds  per  acre. 

Where  weed  competition  is  a  problem, 
the  most  favorable  time  for  seeding  brome 
grass  is  from  mid-August  to  late  Septem¬ 
ber.  Spring  seeding,  if  done  early  so  that 
the  seedlings  may  become  established  be¬ 
fore  hot  weather,  produces  good  stands. 
Spring  plantings  are  made  a  little  later 
than  oats. 

Because  brome  seed  is  so  light  and 
chaffy,  some  difficulty  is  encountered  in 
planting  with  an  ordinary  drill.  It  is  a 
good  idea  for  someone  to  ride  the  drill 
and  occasionally  stir  the  seed  with  a 
stick  to  assure  an  even  flow  through  the 
seed  spouts.  Brome  won’t  pack  so  readily 
if  the  seedbox  is  filled  only  half  full.  A 
peck  of  oats  to  each  bushel  of  brome 
will  facilitate  drilling;  the  heavier  oats 
will  pull  the  brome  through  the  spouts 
and  will  also  serve  as  a  nurse  crop.  In  fall 
waterway  seedings,  the  oats  assure  a  quick 
cover  and  reduce  the  chances  of  erosion 
before  the  grass  has  established  itself. 
Seed  may  be  broadcast  on  the  surface 
and  then  harrowed  or  rolled  in. 

For  spring  plantings,  a  mowing  of  the 
weeds  about  the  middle  of  June  before 
the  onset  of  hot  weather  is  desirable.  The 
sickle  bar  should  be  kept  high.  Weed  con¬ 
trol  is  not  much  of  a  problem  in  fall-sown 
brome.  \Vhen  brome  is  started  in  the  fall, 
a  seed  crop  may  be  taken  the  following 
summer  but  full  production  is  not  at¬ 
tained  until  the  second  year.  The  seed 
ripens  in  late  June  or  July. 

Due  to  the  relatively  heavy  nitrogen 
requirements  during  the  spring  months, 
plantings  of  brome  alone  become  stunted 
after  three  or  four  years,  turn  yellow 
from  lack  of  nitrogen,  and  yields  of  forage 
and  seed  are  reduced.  The  condition  com¬ 
monly  is  known  as  “sodbound.”  Seeding 
with  a  legume  postpones  the  decline  in 
production  a  year  or  two,  and  production 
can  be  stimulated  by  application  of  barn¬ 
yard  manure  or  commercial  fertilizer. 
Three  tons  of  manure  per  acre  in  early 
spring  after  the  top  growth  is  three  inches 
high  will  work  wonders  with  either  brome 
or  brome-legume  mixtures. 

While  brome  does  best  on  rather  fertile 
soils,  in  combination  with  a  legume  ( which 
will  supply  the  nitrogen)  it  is  a  rejuvenator 
of  poor  soil  and  grows  satisfactorily  in  clay 
or  heavy  soil  if  nitrogen  is  supplied  to 
start  it  off. 

Commercial  fertilizers  will  more  than 
pay  for  themselves,  too.  At  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Experiment  station,  produc¬ 
tion  of  bromegrass  seed  in  old  fields  in¬ 
creased  as  much  as  54  to  239  pounds  per 
acre  with  the  addition  of  nitrogen  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  the  rate  of  60  pounds  per  acre  in 


CHAFFY  BROME  SEED  should  be  mixed  with  a  filler  when  seeding.  Oats  are  a  good 
filler  and  nurse  the  brome  seedlings.  If  broadcast,  avoid  high  winds  and  harrow  in. 
Some  farmers  use  the  fertilizer  spreader  on  their  grain  drills  to  sow  the  seed. 


BROMEGRASS  SEEDS,  falling  in  cracks  after  summer  droughts  sprout  during  the  autum¬ 
nal  rains  and  stitch  up  and  bind  the  earth  to  prevent  winter  erosion  and  soil  loss. 
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early  spring.  Forty  to  60  pounds  of  nitro¬ 
gen  showed  forage  increases  from  542  to 
4,028  pounds  per  acre.  The  application  of 
400  pounds  of  ammonium  sulphate  to  old 
stands  increased  the  seed  yield  from  221 
to  436  pounds  at  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Brome  Grass  for  Seed 

Clean  seed  in  recent  years  has  brought 
10  to  20  cents  per  pound  on  the  farm, 
with  a  premium  of  10  to  15  cents  for  cer- 
tihed  seed. 

Seed  harvest  comes  just  after  wheat 
combining.  Second  and  third  year  produc¬ 
tion  on  ordinary  soils  will  average  250 
pounds  per  acre;  five  and  si.\  hundred 
pound  yields  are  not  uncommon  under 
e.xtra  favorable  conditions.  Hence,  cash 
returns  from  seed  alone  for  several  years 
will  be  $25  to  $50  per  acre  for  uncertified 
seed,  with  added  benefits  in  pasture  and/or 
hay.  Some  certified  growers  top  $100  per 
acre  in  returns  in  years  of  good  yields 
and  high  prices. 

Although  brome  may  be  cut  with  a 
binder  and  threshed,  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  harvest  is  combining.  By  clip¬ 
ping  the  grass  just  under  the  seed  heads, 
the  seed  of  short  weeds  can  largely  be 
avoided.  No.xious  weeds  particularly  to  be 
avoided  are  downy  (or  wooly)  brome, 
chess  and  cheat,  which  because  of  sim¬ 
ilarity  are  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 


separate,  thereby  lowering  the  quality  of 
seed. 

Because  of  the  chaffy  nature  of  the  seed 
the  air  blast  should  be  cut  to  a  minimum 
and  the  combine  operated  at  slow  to  mod¬ 
erate  speed.  Attempts  to  cut  too  wide  a 
swath  will  sometimes  result  in  overloading 
and  loss  of  seed.  Running  the  seed  through 
the  combine  a  second  time  or  through  a 
fanning  mill  will  clean  it  up  if  it  is  too 
much  fouled.  It  is  also  important  not  to 
overcrowd  in  bundle  threshing. 

Brome  seed  will  heat  easily.  Storage 
bins  should  be  ventilated  and  the  seed 
spread  as  thinly  as  possible  and  worked 
over  a  time  or  two  during  the  first  two  or 
three  days  of  storage. 

^Vhen  conditions  are  such  that  alfalfa 
will  set  seed,  both  brome  and  alfalfa  seed 
may  be  taken  from  a  mixed  field.  The 
taller  brome  is  first  combined,  then  the 
alfalfa  is  windrowed.  Using  a  pickup  at¬ 
tachment,  the  alfalfa  seed  can  be  com¬ 
bined  from  the  windrow.  .Although  the 
straw  from  threshed  bromegrass  contains 
only  four  or  five  per  cent  of  protein,  it 
is  relished  by  horses  and  makes  a  good 
supplement  with  grain. 

Brome  Grass  for  Pasture 

Brome  alone  as  a  pasture  crop  is  not 
as  preferable  as  brome  in  mixture.  How¬ 
ever,  if  you  have  an  eye  to  the  seed  crop, 


straight  brome  it  shall  be.  It  will  do  better 
than  timothy  for  nutritional  value  and 
will  be  a  real  pleasure  when  most  pastures 
are  brown  and  bare  in  late  autumn.  In 
managing  straight  brome  as  pasture  there 
should  be  caution  and  care  taken  in  graz¬ 
ing. 

You  can  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs  if  you  pasture  brome  too 
closely,  or  too  soon.  It  should  have  several 
week’s  growth  in  the  spring  before  grazing 
to  permit  the  roots  to  get  a  firm  start. 
Some  growth  should  be  left  at  the  end  of 
the  grazing  season  to  permit  the  roots  to 
store  up  a  reserve  for  the  winter  months. 
Overgrazing  in  the  fall  will  slow  spring 
growth  and  will  reduce  the  yield  of  seed 
at  maturity. 

It  is  in  mixture  with  other  forage  crops 
that  brome  makes  the  best  pasture.  The 
top  is  a  brome-afalfa  mixture.  This  mix¬ 
ture  has  a  high  carrying  capacity.  Feed¬ 
ers  estimate  that  on  such  fields  cattle  will 
consume  one-fourth  less  corn  or  grain. 
Gain  may  be  a  trifle  slower  but  it  will  be 
certain.  Brome’s  forage  value  is  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  it  remains  palatable  up 
to  maturity  and  stubble  appears  to  find 
as  much  favor  with  stock  as  the  whole 
plant. 

\Vhen  it  is  pastured  with  legumes  brome 
reduces  the  danger  of  bloating  but  care 
should  be  taken  in  introducing  milk  cows 
to  the  brome-alfalfa  pasture  during  the 
dormant  period  of  the  brome.  The  alfalfa 
may  be  dominant  enough  to  cause  bloat. 

Permanent  brome  pasture,  either  alone 
or  in  mixture,  ought  to  be  stimulated  an¬ 
nually  by  fertilizer,  as  mentioned  previous¬ 
ly.  Needed  nitrogen  is  also  made  more 
available  by  tearing  up  the  sod  with  a 
plow,  chisel,  duckfoot,  groover  or  disk. 
The  brome  won’t  be  damaged;  it  will 
come  back  stronger  than  ever  and  seeding 
of  a  legume  into  the  disturbed  sod  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Brome  can  be  added  to  pastures 
after  disking  in  the  spring  or  fall. 

Brome  definitely  lengthens  the  pasture 
season.  Emil  Haas  uses  brome  to  get  10 
months  of  pasture  along  the  Nebraska- 
Kansas  border.  His  system  involves  two 
fields  of  brome  and  one  of  native  prairie 
grass.  Haas  pastures  one  or  both  patches 
of  brome  until  mid-.\pril,  then  closes  off 
one  for  seed  production,  pasturing  the 
other  until  mid-July.  About  the  time  the 
brome  becomes  dormant,  the  slow  starting 
prairie  grasses  are  ready  and  are  grazed 
during  the  hot  summer  months.  Fall  rains 
start  a  new  growth  of  brome  and  the  live¬ 
stock  is  returned  to  brome  until  winter. 
High  brome  stubble  will  shoot  leaves  un¬ 
der  the  snow  during  winter  and  provide 
early  spring  grazing.  To  maintain  seed 
production  at  the  highest  levels,  Haas  al¬ 
ternates  harvesting  the  two  brome  fields. 

Brome  pasture  will  last  indefinitely  with 

THIS  KANSAS  FARMER  harvested  2000  lbs. 
of  seed  at  30  cents  a  pound  from  his  four- 
acre  field  of  brome.  The  year  before  39 
hogs  were  pastured  on  the  four  acres. 
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prop>er  fertilizer  management.  It  will  self 
seed  and  also  spread  by  rootstocks. 

Brome  Grass  for  Hay 

Brome-legume  hay  is  a  popular  com¬ 
bination  inasmuch  as  all  legume-grass  hay 
mixtures  are  better  feeds  than  either 
legume  or  grass  alone. 

Don  Morton,  Nebraska  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  dairyman,  prefers  brome-alfalfa  to 
straight  alfalfa.  He  says,  “It’s  a  greater 
chore  to  cure.  The  mixture  packs  more, 
cures  a  little  harder  and  takes  a  little  long¬ 
er.  But  we  can  retain  more  carotene  and 
protein  in  the  mixture.  Alfalfa  stems  are 
less  coarse  in  the  mixture  than  when 
alone;  the  brome  is  more  leaf  than  stem 
and  helps  to  retain  the  alfalfa  leaves 
which  have  a  tendency  to  crumble  by  the 
time  the  stem  cures  in  pure  alfalfa  hay.” 
Brome  or  brome-alfalfa  hay  will  rarely  be 
found  on  the  commercial  markets  because 
producing  areas  have  never  had  a  surplus. 

Brome-alfalfa  meadows  will  produce  as 
many  cuttings  yearly  as  alfalfa  and  the 
tonnage  will  be  higher.  Minnesota  figures 
disclose  the  brome-alfalfa  hay  mixture 
will,  over  a  five  year  period,  outyield 
either  brome  or  alfalfa.  Yields  will  be  up 
to  50  per  cent  higher  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year. 

For  hay,  brome  should  be  cut  just  when 
it  is  starting  to  bloom,  leaving  the  second 
growth  for  pasture.  Yields  are  from  one 
to  four  tons  per  acre,  with  quality  and 
feeding  value  comparable  to  timothy. 

Bromegrass  hay  should  not  be  fed 
exclusively  to  dairy  cows.  It  is  too  low  in 
protein,  not  as  succulent  as  alfalfa  and 
is  not  a  substitute  for  a  legume.  This  does 
not  apply  to  a  brome-legume  hay  mixture, 
which  is  an  ideal  hay  feed  for  cows. 

The  brome-alfalfa  mixture  can  be  used 
indefinitely  for  hay  or  pasture  but  after 
production  begins  to  dwindle  through  sod¬ 
binding,  the  field  should  be  returned  to 
crops  or  redressed. 

Bouquets  and  Brickbats 

Bromegrass  alone  is  not  superior  to 
other  pasture  or  hay  crops  but  in  mixture 


TOPS  IN  PASTURE  MIXTURES  is  brome  and  alfalfa,  especially  recommended  for  hill¬ 
sides.  The  mixture  will  produce  pasture,  both  alfalfa  and  brome  seed,  and  hay. 


with  legumes  it  is  a  sort  of  catalytic  agent 
— boosting  forage  yields  and  lengthening 
the  life  of  pasture. 

A  bromegrass  testimonial  from  Frank 
and  Duane  Allington,  father  and  son 
farming  combination  of  Blue  Springs,  Ne¬ 
braska,  is  an  eye-opener.  Frank  says: 

“We  have  92  acres  of  brome  and  alfalfa 
mixture.  Some  350  pigs  and  hogs  had  the 
run  of  77  acres  of  the  mixture  from  April 
10  until  300  were  sold  from  July  to  De¬ 
cember,  and  the  remaining  ones  were  still 
getting  some  green  feed  at  Christmas  time. 
They  were  never  taken  out  of  the  fields 
even  at  harvest  time;  we  were  just  careful 
that  we  didn’t  hit  any  of  them  with  the 
combine.  Twenty  acres  were  not  har¬ 
vested  for  seed  but  supplied  all  of  the 
pasture  for  50  head  of  short  yearlings 
until  the  seed  was  harvsted  on  an  ad¬ 
joining  46  acre  field  after  which  the  steers 
and  hogs  both  had  the  run  of  the  field 
which  supplied  the  pasture  for  the  steers 
until  October  1.  The  remaining  15  acres 
were  just  used  for  seed  and  hay. 

“We  combined  5,000  pounds  of  certi- 

COMMON  on  American  farm  wasteland 
are  these  wild  brome  weed  pests.  Botanists 
call  them  Bromus  Japonicus  and  Bromus 
Tectorum.  Animals  like  them  anyhow. 


fied  brome  seed  about  July  15,  cutting  just 
as  high  as  we  could,  still  getting  the  brome 
seed  and  leaving  a  stubble  of  alfalfa  in 
bloom  and  some  seed  pods  forming.  About 
August  10  we  cut  the  brome  stubble  and 
alfalfa,  using  a  seven-foot  mower  with 
swathing  attachment;  a  few  days  later  we 
got  about  three  bushels  of  alfalfa  seed 
using  the  combine  with  pickup  attach¬ 
ment.  “We  baled  the  mixture  with  a  pickup 
baler  and  got  about  300  bales  of  fair  hay. 
.About  October  1  we  mowed  and  baled  400 
bales  (14  tons)  of  choice  hay.  The  cash 
income  of  brome  seed,  alfalfa  seed  and 
hay,  after  leaving  enough  hay  on  hand  to 
feed  several  carloads  of  steers,  was  $4,000.” 

Straight  brome  is  a  poor  crop  immedi¬ 
ately  ahead  of  nitrogen-needing  crops  as 
the  roots  tie  up  available  nitrogen  and 
decay  slowly,  thereby  limiting  the  release 
of  nitrogen  for  the  first  year  or  two,  but 
a  brome-legume  mixture  is  fine  for  com. 

General  disadvantages  of  brome  are 
difficulty  in  plowing,  dormancy  in  dry- 
summer  and  the  difficulty  in  getting  a 
stand  unless  the  seed  bed  is  firm  and  plant¬ 
ing  is  shallow.  Like  any  other  plant  it 
needs  periodic  fertilization. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
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THE  FIRST  STEP  in  the  preparation  of  an  inoculant  for  a  legume 
takes  place  in  the  laboratory.  Here  a  nodule  has  been  removed 
from  a  healthy  plant  and  placed  on  a  sterilized  Petrie  dish. 
The  nodule  is  cut  open  and  the  bacteria  in  its  core  will  be 


examined  under  a  microscope  to  study  their  health  and  vigor. 
Desirable  strains  of  bacteria,  such  as  those  from  this  soy¬ 
bean  root,  will  be  put  into  an  incubator  where  they  will  be 
carefully  cared  for  under  conditions  suited  to  rapid  growth. 
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THE 

FRIENDLY 

BACTERIA 


In  Nodules  on  Roots  of  Legume  Plants 
Live  Millions  of  Bacteria.  They  Take 
Nitrogen  from  the  Air  and  Convert  It 
Into  Compounds  that  Nourish  the  Plants 


SEED  inoculation  is  not  new  ;  the  Dutch  who  have  always  been 
extremely  clover  conscious  because  of  their  large  herds  of 
dairy  cattle,  have  practiced  a  simple  form  of  seed  inoculation 
for  centuries.  They  knew  that  clover  seed  “caught”  better  in  a 
field  that  had  been  in  clover  the  year  before.  Long  before 
scientists  discovered  the  presence  of  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  in 
the  soil  that  had  been  growing  legumes,  the  Dutch  farmer  passed 
this  advice  on  to  his  children,  “to  make  clover  seed  catch  in  a 
new  field,  shake  it  in  dirt  from  a  good  clover  stand.” 

The  Dutch  farmer’s  method  of  insuring  a  better  “catch”  of 
clover  has  a  modem  and  more  effective  counterpart,  which  we 
call  “seed  inoculation.”  Shaking  the  seeds  with  dirt  from  a  good 
clover  stand  puts  them  in  contact  with  the  legume-loving  bacteria, 
one  of  the  genus  ihizobium  of  which  we  know  over  twenty 
species.  Inoculation  does  the  same  thing  in  a  scientific  manner ; 
the  bacteria  are  grown  in  a  laboratory  and  packaged  at  peak 
strength  for  use  with  legume  seeds,  specific  bacterium  for  certain 
seeds. 

To  understand  seed  inoculation  and  why  it  is  necessary  today 
we  first  must  know  something  about  these  bacteria  and  how  they 
live  on  legume  roots  and  go  about  trapping  nitrogen,  which  they 
turn  over  to  their  legume-hosts  to  feast  upon.  The  subjects  of 
legumes,  nitrogen  and  soil  bacteria  are  all  tied  up  closely  together. 

In  this  country  the  pioneer  farmer  didn’t  worry  about  such 
details  as  shaking  clover  seed  with  soil.  His  newly  cleared  wood¬ 
land  was  heavy  with  humus,  which  contained  a  good  nitrogen 


supply  along  with  other  plant  nutrients.  In  it  any  crop  would 
grow  abundantly.  The  nitrogen  had  been  left  in  the  soil  by  cen¬ 
turies  of  growth  of  single-celled  green  plants,  such  as  the  algae, 
which  are  able  to  extract  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and  by  the 
nitrogen-fi.xing  bacteria. 

As  farmers  turned  and  returned  the  soil,  the  humus  was  used 
up  and  the  rains  beat  down  on  the  unprotected  soil,  battering 
out  its  tilth.  Nitrogen  slid  out  of  the  soil  by  leaching  and  the 
growing  plants  sucked  it  up.  In  the  southern  states,  where  rain¬ 
fall  often  averages  70  inches  annually,  the  native  nitrogen  supply 
was  depleted  very  rapidly.  In  the  north,  with  annual  rainfall 
of  about  30  inches,  the  original  nitrogen  supply  has  lasted  up  to 
100  years,  where  sound  farming  practices  have  been  used. 

Today  the  problem  of  the  replacement  of  the  nitrogen  in  the 
soil  is  with  us  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country.  This  doesn’t 
seem  too  difficult  at  a  first  glance.  Most  of  us  remember  from 
high  school  chemistry  that  the  air  is  made  up  of  80%  nitrogen. 
Scientists  estimate  that  there  are  about  37,500  tons  of  nitrogen 
floating  about  in  the  air  above  every  acre  of  soil.  However,  a  little 
investigation  discloses  that  this  vast  reservoir  of  essential  plant 
food  is  about  as  useful  as  the  surrounding  sea  was  to  Coleridge’s 
Ancient  Mariner  who  complained,  “Water,  water  everywhere, 
and  not  a  drop  to  drink.” 

Just  as  the  seamen  distills  salt  water  to  make  it  palatable, 
so  nitrogen  from  the  surrounding  air  may  be  transferred  to  the 
soil  by  combining  it  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  make  it  accept- 
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LEGUME  BACTERIA  are  multiplied  in  an  air  and  temperature  controlled  incubator 
where  they  live  in  nutrient  Agar  (a  jelly  containing  growth-promoting  substances). 
In  this  laboratory  are  bacteria  strains  from  most  states  and  for  every  common 
legume.  New  strains  from  Holland,  Germany  and  Japan  are  being  tested.  One 
test-tube  of  clover  bacteria  has  been  kept  alive  and  growing  since  1912. 


able  to  plants.  One  way  that  this  is  done  is 
by  electrical  discharge.  A  bolt  of  lightning 
during  a  summer  storm  may  “fix”  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
deposit  it  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of 
ammonia.  Nitrogen  producing  factories  like 
Muscle  Shoals,  Alabama,  use  a  man-made, 
high-voltage  electrical  process  to  take  ni¬ 
trogen  from  the  air.  This  becomes  the  nitro¬ 
gen  content  of  commercial  fertilizer,  a  quick 
but  expensive  source  of  nitrogen  for  the 
soil.  But  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
nitrogen  used  for  farming  is  removed  from 
the  air  by  friendly  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria 
that  grow  on  the  roots  of  legume  plants. 
The  term  “fi.x,”  which  is  used  so  much  in 
connection  with  nitrogen,  means  combin¬ 
ing  free  or  elemental  nitrogen  with  other 
elements  to  form  compounds  which  can  be 
used  by  plants.  This  is  done  commercially 
by  combining  Nitrogen  with  Hydrogen  to 
gen  to  form  a  Nitrate  (NO3).  A  common 
form  an  .Ammonium  ( XH4 )  or  with  Oxy- 
form  of  an  ammonium  fertilizer  is  Am¬ 
monium  Sulphate  (NH4)o  SO4.  Nitrate 
of  Soda  (NaNOs)  is  a  common  nitrate 
fertilizer. 


Raise  .4ny  Perigynous  Exogens? 

Growing  legumes  is  the  simplest  and 
most  economical  method  of  putting  nitro¬ 
gen  into  the  soil.  In  addition,  farmers 
who  raised  soybeans  during  the  last  few 
seasons  found  that  this  legume  was  one 
of  the  best — at  two  to  three  dollars  a 
bushel — for  putting  cash  in  the  bank.  The 
legumes,  which  the  botanist  defines  as 
perigynous  exogens,  are  in  everyday  life 
the  many-petaled  plants  that  bear  pod¬ 
like  fruit.  They  are  members  of  a  vast 
family  of  some  8,000  species.  Our  most 
common  legumes  are  beans,  peas,  lupines, 
alfalfas,  lespedezas,  and  vetches.  To  be 
strictly  accurate,  we  should  call  these  “le¬ 
guminous  plants”  not  “legumes”  since  “le¬ 
gume”  is  the  correct  name  for  the  pod  or 
fruit.  They  grow  at  all  altitudes  and  all 
over  the  world.  One  large  sub-family  has 
flowers  which  look  like  butterflies,  the 
Papilionaceae,  from  the  Latin  word  for 
butterfly.  Our  common  sweet  pea  is  a 
member  of  this  family  and  has  such  a 
flower.  Besides  foods  for  man  and  beast, 
legumes  yield  medicine,  from  Laburnum ; 
dyes,  from  Indigo;  lumber  from  Locusts; 


and  resins,  fibres,  and  gums.  The  legume 
family  has  its  black  sheep,  too,  like  the 
Texas  Locoweed,  which  makes  horses, 
cows,  and  sheep  go  crazy. 

The  legumes  are  the  back-bone  of  every 
crop  rotation.  Their  deep  tap  roots  (alfalfa 
has  been  known  to  have  30-foot  roots)  go 
far  into  the  sub-soil,  opening  it  up,  and 
bringing  water  and  plant  food  for  their 
use.  ^Vhen  they  are  plowed  under  they 
add  rich  organic  matter  to  the  soil. 
Morrison,  in  his  “Feeds  and  Feeding,” 
lists  six  points  of  superiority  of  legume 
forage  over  all  other  forage  crops ;  and 
these  arc  in  addition  to  the  ability  to  main¬ 
tain  and  improve  soil  fertility.  They  are : 

( 1 )  Legumes  lead  in  the  yield  of  palat¬ 
able  hay  produced  per  acre. 

(2)  They  are  the  richest  in  protein  of 
all  common  roughages. 

(3)  The  protein,  which  legumes  sup¬ 
ply,  supplements  eflfectively  the 
deficiencies  of  the  proteins  of 
cereal  grains. 

(4)  Legumes  have  the  highest  calcium 
content  per  ton  of  all  common 
feeds.  .Although  they  are  not  rich 
in  phosphorus,  they  are  usually  a 
better  source  of  this  mineral  than 
corn,  sorghum  or  grass  forage. 

(5)  Well-cured  legume  hay  is  the  rich¬ 
est  source  of  \"itamins  .A  and  D 
for  winter  feeding. 

(6)  Legumes  such  as  alfalfa  and 
clover,  increase  the  yield  and  pro¬ 
tein  of  other  grasses  that  are  grown 
in  combination  with  them. 

Bacteria  With  Halos 

City  kids  are  taught  that  success  and 
good  health  in  life  depend,  among  other 
things,  upon  avoiding  bacteria.  But  farm 
boys  studying  vocational  agriculture  are 
pretty  well  aware  of  the  value  of  getting 
acquainted  with  the  nitrogen-producing 
bacteria.  These  tiny  workers  have  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  as  some  of  man’s  best 
friends.  As  one  scientist  pointed  out,  “They 
work  for  nothing,  board  themselves,  and 
pay  for  the  privilege.”  We  know  what  these 
bacteria  look  like — we  have  isolated  some 
twenty  groups  of  them — we  know  how  to 
make  them  multiply ;  we  package  and  sell 
them  like  spaghetti ;  we  know  how  they 
affect  the  legume  plant  roots,  but  we  don’t 
know  how  they  make  nitrogen  available. 

We  think  it  is  something  like  this.  Le¬ 
gume  bacteria  are  minute  one  -  celled 
plants,  which  can  be  studied  under  a 
microscope.  The  mature  cells  reproduce 
by  dividing.  Figure  1  shows  a  magnified 
group  of  legume  bacteria.  W’hen  the  le¬ 
gume  seed  is  properly  coated  or  inoculated 
with  bacteria,  it  appears  as  in  Figure  2. 
The  bacteria  come  in  contact  with  the 
roots  as  in  Figure  3.  In  figure  4.  a  highly 
magnified  view  of  the  bacteria  entering 
the  root  hairs,  we  see  the  start  of  a  nodule, 
of  which  a  view  is  given  in  Figure  5. 

The  legume  supplies  food  to  the  bac¬ 
teria,  and  in  return  the  bacteria  recipro¬ 
cates  by  fixing  and  supplying  nitrogen. 
The  method  by  which  the  bacteria  change* 
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the  nitrogen  in  the  air  into  nitrogen  in  a 
form  the  plant  can  use  is  not  known,  but 
the  results  of  this  symbiotic  relationship 
have  been  calculated  many  times  in  in¬ 
creased  crop  yields.  Often  it  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  profit  and  loss. 

Recent  controlled  tests  at  Purdue  be¬ 
tween  inoculated  and  uninoculated  soy¬ 
beans  showed  a  gain  of  12.4  bushels  per 
acre  for  the  inoculated  beans.  The  re¬ 
sults  farmers  have  had  in  using  inocula¬ 
tion  don’t  give  a  scientific  comparison, 
but  they  do  give  the  practical  side  of  its 
use.  John  Elmers,  of  Curtice,  Ohio,  inocu¬ 
lated  the  seed  for  a  field  of  soybeans  in 
1946  and  seeded  them  in  a  drill  w-ithout 
fertilizer  in  early  June.  His  neighbor,  who 
had  an  adjoining  field,  wasn’t  able  to  get 
any  inoculation  bacteria  at  the  local  store, 
so  he  let  it  go.  Both  fields  had  the  same 
general  treatment  and  the  same  sun  and 
rain.  In  the  fall,  Elmers  combined  an 
average  of  18  bushels  to  the  acre  and  his 
neighbor  didn’t  bother  to  have  the  com¬ 
bine  stop  ;  the  crop  wasn’t  worth  it. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  who  are 
skeptical  about  inoculation.  They  will 
point  out  that  their  clover  yields  plenti¬ 
fully  and  that  they  can  dig  up  a  plant 
and  show  you  nodules  on  the  roots.  “And 
I  didn’t  monkey  around  with  inoculation,” 
they  will  tell  you.  .All  of  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  Usually  legume  bacteria  are 
present  in  the  soil  and  they  will  attach 
themselves  to  the  roots  of  new  plants ;  but 
they  are  not  always  the  most  effective 
type  for  the  legume  that  is  planted.  The 
U.  S.  D.  A.  points  out  that,  “Even  when 
nodules  are  produced  on  legume  roots  by 
the  organisms  already  present  in  the  soil, 
a  striking  improvement  in  yield  may  some¬ 
times  be  obtained  by  using  a  selected  cul¬ 
ture  adapted  to  that  particular  type  of 
legume.” 

There  are  eight  general  groups  of  le¬ 
gumes  that  require  different  types  of  bac¬ 
teria,  as  well  as  many  other  less  common 
special  groups.  Bacteria  that  will  work 
well  for  one  group  will  not  work  with  the 
plants  of  another  group.  It  is  important  to 
get  a  culture  of  bacteria  that  has  been 
tested  with  the  group  with  which  it  is  to 
be  used.  The  bacteriological  laboratories 
that  package  legume  bacteria  constantly 
are  checking  the  efficiency  and  compati¬ 
bility  of  the  bacteria  that  they  sell  for 
use  with  the  various  groups  of  legumes. 
When  an  improved  culture  is  discovered 
for  a  certain  seed  it  replaces  the  older, 
less  efficient  bacteria. 

In  any  case,  the  old  Dutch  method  of 
inoculation,  of  mixing  the  seed  with  soil 
from  another  legume  field,  is  not  preferred 
since  the  bacteria  may  not  be  the  right 
variety,  or  if  they  are  the  right  variety, 
they  may  have  lost  their  efficiency.  Nor 
should  inoculation  be  omitted  because  the 
field  had  a  legume  in  it  a  couple  of  years 
back.  The  bacteria  may  have  died  out  or 
may  have  washed  away.  In  any  case,  they 
will  probably  not  be  present  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  the  job  right. 


Inoculation  of  seeds  before  they  are 
planted  is  not  expensive ;  a  quarter’s  worth 
of  inoculant  will  take  care  of  enough  seeds 
to  plant  an  acre.  Inoculation  doesn’t  take 
much  time;  the  seed  for  10  acres  of 
meadow  mixture  can  be  inoculated  in 
half  an  hour  by  one  man.  Inoculation 
usually  pays  off  in  the  crop  yield ;  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  in  the  le¬ 
gume  yield  is  not  unusual.  Of  course, 
inoculation  will  not  beat  a  drought  or  a 
cloudburst,  but  in  an  average  year  it  will 
make  a  good  crop  of  soybeans  or  a  good 
stand  of  alfalfa  even  better.  Inoculated 
legumes  add  to  the  nitrogen  content  of 
the  ground ;  a  good  stand  of  a  legume  will 
add  100  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  an  acre  of 
ground  if  the  nitrogen  forming  bacteria 
are  well  established  on  the  roots  of  the 
plants  and  the  whole  crop  is  returned  to 
the  soil  as  green  manure.  If  the  bacteria 
aren’t  there,  the  crop  may  do  fairly  well 
but  the  roots  of  the  plant  will  be  taking 
the  nitrogen  out  of  soil  instead  of  the 
bacteria  providing  it  from  the  air.  The  100 
pounds  of  nitrogen  added  to  the  soil  is  equal 
to  the  nitrogen  in  10  tons  of  manure,  or 
625  pounds  of  Sodium  Nitrate,  or  500 
pounds  of  Ammonium  Sulphate,  or  1,000 
pounds  of  10-20-20  fertilizer. 

5V’hy  then,  the  average  reader  may  ask, 
doesn’t  every  farmer  inoculate  all  of  his 
legumes.  The  most  likely  answer :  It  is 
just  one  more  detail  to  take  care  of,  and 
in  a  work  day  of  12  hours,  there  can  be 
so  many  details  accumulate  that  the  main 
job  is  delayed.  The  continuing  better  re¬ 
sults  farmers  are  getting  from  inoculated 
seeds  indicates  that  this  is  one  detail  that 
is  paying  off.  Last  year  they  bought 
packaged  inoculants  for  almost  15  million 
bushels  of  seed. 


How  The  Bacteria  Are  Grown 


Legume  bacteria  are  grown  under 
scientific  controlled  conditions  by  a 
number  of  laboratories.  The  parent  cul¬ 
tures  of  the  bacteria  are  kept  in  test  tubes 
on  a  film  of  nutrient  Agar,  .Agar  or  Agar 
.Agar  if  you  want  to  be  technically  correct, 
is  a  jelly-like  substance  which  is  obtained 
from  a  specific  kelp  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Most  of  it  used  to  come  from  Japan,  but 
now  a  good  part  of  our  requirements  are 
taken  care  of  by  West  Coast  kelp  proces¬ 
sors.  When  sugar  is  added  to  the  jelly,  it 
becomes  an  ideal  laboratory  breeding 
ground  for  all  kinds  of  organisms  and  bac¬ 
teria.  The  test  tubes  are  maintained  at  a 
constant  temperature  in  an  air-conditioned 
room.  From  these  parent  cultures,  bac¬ 
teria  are  introduced  onto  larger  growing 
areas  in  bottles  and  are  finally  put  into 
large  tanks,  called  incubators,  where  the 
mass  production  of  the  bacteria  takes 
place.  In  combination  with  water,  sugar, 
and  other  nutrients  and  growth  promoting 
substances,  the  billions  of  bacteria  make 
a  rapid  growth  and  multiply  into  astro¬ 
nomical  numbers  while  breathing  the 
stream  of  sterile  air  which  is  forced  into 
the  tank. 
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INOCULATING  a  meadow  mixture  is  a  simple  job.  Put  the  seed  on  o  canvas 
and  moisten  it  lightly  with  water.  Use  the  correct  inoculant  for  the  seed 
that  is  to  be  planted.  The  box  will  indicate  the  amount  to  be  used.  Mix, 
with  your  hands,  a  shovel,  or  a  wooden  paddle  until  each  seed  is  coated. 

SOYBEANS  can  be  inoculated  in  the  drill.  AAoisten  them  and  sprinkle  the 
correct  amount  of  inoculant  over  them.  Stir  until  they  are  coated. 


The  bacteria  are  produced  and  pack¬ 
aged  in  the  early  months  of  each  year  so 
they  will  be  fresh  and  efficient  for  the 
growing  season.  They  are  either  mixed 
with  a  moist  black  humus  or  packed  on  an 
Agar  jelly.  The  mixture  is  packed  in  either 
moisture  proof  cans  or  Pliofilm  containers 
which  are  protected  by  a  cardboard  box. 
The  bacteria  in  the  Agar  are  usually  pet 
up  on  a  glass  bottle.  The  year  in  which  the 
bacteria  should  be  used  is  stamped  on  the 
box  and  some  manufacturers  stamp  an 
approximate  bacteria  count  on  the  con¬ 
tainer.  Precautions  are  taken  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  keep  the  bacteria  cool  and 
fresh.  The  rest  of  the  handling  and  storage 
by  the  dealer  is  another  story.  The  user 
should  satisfy  himself  that  it  hasn’t  been 
stored  in  the  sun  or  in  a  hot  spot  next  to 
the  furnace. 

How  To  Inoculate 

The  idea  of  inoculating  a  seed  is  to 
coat  it  with  the  right  kind  of  bacteria. 
Check  the  label  on  the  package  to  see  that 
you  are  using  the  right  inoculant  for  the 
seed  you  are  planting.  There  are  several 
methods  of  doing  the  inoculating.  First, 
place  the  seed  on  a  clean  floor,  a  canvas, 
or  in  a  tub.  Next,  dampen  the  seed  so 
that  each  seed  is  coated  with  a  film  of 
moisture,  but  is  not  wet.  Then,  pour  the 
right  amount  of  the  correct  inoculant 
called  for  in  the  directions  over  the  seed 
in  small  batches,  mixing  it  well  with  the 
hands,  a  shovel,  or  a  wooden  paddle.  Or, 
the  seed  may  be  left  dry  and  the  inoculant 
mixed  with  water  and  poured  over  the 
seeds  and  mixed  well.  The  seeds  should 
be  planted  as  soon  as  possible  after  coating 
with  the  inoculant.  If  the  bacteria  are 
packed  in  a  bottle  on  a  jelly-like  substance, 
which  would  be  Agar,  they  can  be  washed 
out  by  shaking  the  bottle  and  applied  by 
pouring  this  over  the  seed. 

The  bacteria  are  not  harmful,  even  if 
there  are  cuts  on  the  users  hands,  because 
they  are  not  disease  producing  varieties. 
They  can  be  handled  freely.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  of  inoculation  bacteria  tells  of 
receiving  a  frantic  phone  call  from  a 
farmer’s  wife  a  few  years  ago.  She  had 
mixed  water  with  Agar-packed  inoculation 
and  was  ready  to  take  it  to  the  barn.  In 
response  to  the  sweet  smell  of  burning 
cherry  juice  she  turned  around  to  take  a 
pie  out  of  the  oven.  Son  Chris  had  taken 
a  long  drink  of  the  bacteria ;  what  should 
she  do  to  save  him?  The  bacteriologist 
advised  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  more  inoculant  out  of  Chris’ 
piggy  bank. 

Another  method  used  to  inoculate  soy¬ 
beans  is  in  the  drill.  The  beans  should  be 
moistened  and  the  inoculant  shaken  over 
them  while  mixing  the  hopper-full  of  seed 
with  a  “T”  shaped  stick  or  a  hammer.  For 
inoculating  large  quantities  of  seed,  a  clean 
concrete  mixer  can  be  used. 

The  “Take  Cares” 

No  more  seeds  should  be  inoculated  in 
a  day  than  can  be  planted,  and  if  rain  de- 
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lays  the  planting  it’s  safer  to  reinoculate 
when  you  are  ready  to  plant,  to  be  sure 
of  having  virile  bacteria  coating  the  seeds. 
It  has  usually  been  thought  that  chemical 
seed  treatments  such  as  damping-off  fungi¬ 
cides  would  kill  the  nitrogen-fixing  bac¬ 
teria  and  that  they  should  not  be  used  to¬ 
gether.  As  an  exception  to  this  rule,  one 
manufacturer,  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  is  advertising  that  their  seed 
protectant  “Spergon”  may  be  used  safely 
with  inoculants. 

Inoculated  seeds  can  be  drilled  with 
fertilizer;  fertilizer  in  quantities  of  not  over 
250  pounds  to  the  acre  will  assist  the  germ¬ 
ination  and  provide  roots  quickly  for  the 
bacteria,  and  if  there  is  anything  a  bacteria 
likes  it  is  a  home  to  call  his  own,  along  with 
his  several  million  relatives.  Larger  amounts 
of  fertilizer  may  make  the  bacteria  punch- 
drunk,  and  they  will  get  off  to  a  slow  start. 
Tests  have  shown  that  the  bacteria  can 
withstand  just  about  as  much  fertilizer  as 
would  safely  be  put  on  with  the  seeds. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible,  inoculated  seeds 
should  not  be  planted  in  dry  soil.  Legume 
bacteria  are  sensitive  to  drying  out  and 
many  will  die  before  the  seed  germinates 
if  the  soil  is  very  dry.  However,  there  are 
not  many  Spring  planting  seasons  when 
there  is  not  enough  moisture  present  in 
the  ground  to  germinate  seeds.  There  is 
some  protective  value  in  the  humus  with 
which  the  bacteria  is  mixed.  It  usually 
will  keep  them  moist  and  alive  until  the 
seed  starts  to  grow. 

They  Wear  Fur-lined  Underwear 

Legume  seed,  such  as  Ladino  Clover, 
can  be  broadcast  on  snowy  ground  without 
losing  the  benefits  of  inoculation.  Freezing 
weather  does  not  bother  these  bacteria, 
and  if  the  snow  is  melting,  the  moist,  wet 
ground  is  an  ideal  place  for  the  bacteria 
to  await  the  warming  sun  which  germi¬ 
nates  the  seed. 

If  a  meadow  mixture  is  to  be  planted 
which  requires  several  types  of  inoculant, 
the  various  kinds  of  inoculant  may  be 
mixed  together  and  applied  to  the  seed 
mixture  at  one  time.  The  inoculant  will 
not  harm  any  non-legume  seed  which  is 
in  the  mixture. 

Lime  is  as  necessary  for  the  health  and 
happiness  of  legume  bacteria  as  it  is  for 
good  growth  of  the  legfume.  Soil  should 
be  tested  and  lime  applied,  if  it  is  needed, 
at  least  six  months  ahead  of  the  seeding 
of  a  legume.  A  pH  of  6.5  will  grow  good 
crops  of  legumes.  The  lime  will  also  en¬ 
courage  the  other  micro-organisms  which 
make  plant  food  available.  The  newer 
thinking  in  liming  for  legumes  based  on 
the  findings  of  Dr.  W.  A.  Albrecht  at  the 
University  of  Missouri  is  that  frequent 
liming  is  necessary  for  most  crops,  but  it 
is  imperative  for  legumes ;  for  in  growing 
them  it  is  also  necessary  to  replace  the 
heavy  drain  of  calcium  by  both  the  le¬ 
gumes  and  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria. 

The  Soybean  Myth 

“One  of  the  stories  we  hear  at  least  once 


a  week  from  farmers  is  that  ‘Soybeans 
build  up  the  soil’,’’  says  Professor  Ralph 
Kenney  of  the  University  of  Kentucky. 
“The  idea  has  gotten  around  that  all  le¬ 
gumes  build  up  the  soil,  and  that  if  you 
raise  a  crop  of  soybeans,  and  combine  the 
beans,  you  have  done  a  fine  thing  for  the 
soil.  The  exact  opposite  is  true.  Legumes 
require  plant  food  just  like  any  other  crop. 
Out  of  the  soil  they  take  nitrogen,  phos¬ 
phorus,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
sulphur,  manganese,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and 
traces  of  many  other  elements  like  boron, 
zinc,  copper,  and  iron.  You  will  have  to 
apply  fertilizer  to  get  a  good  yield  of  le¬ 
gumes  just  as  you  do  for  any  other  crop. 
The  difference  between  soybeans  and  com, 
say,  is  that  properly  inoculated  soybeans 
can,  with  the  aid  of  the  nodule  bacteria, 
supply  their  own  nitrogen  and  in  addition 
put  some  into  the  soil.  However,  everything 
that  the  com  plant  uses,  except  oxygen 
and  carbon,  must  come  from  the  soil.  Soil 
tests  and  application  of  proper  fertilizer 
are  just  as  necessary  when  growing  legumes 
as  with  any  other  crop.” 

How  To  Beat  The  Weeds 

Legumes  that  are  inoculated  properly 
will  get  the  jump  on  weeds  and  crowd 
them  out  of  the  sunlight  on  top  and  beat 
them  to  the  water  and  plant  food  in  the 
ground.  As  the  harvest-time  for  the  forage 
legumes  comes  along,  the  increase  in  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  leaves  can 
make  the  livestock  feeding  much  more 


profitable.  The  protein  content  of  good 
well-cured  alfalfa  can  run  as  high  as 
16/2%,  and  that’s  almost  a  dairy  ration 
in  itself,  considering  its  high  calcium  and 
vitamin  content.  On  the  other  hand,  poor, 
stemmy,  nitrogen-starved  alfalfa  may  go 
as  low  as  10%  protein.  The  average  of 
experiments  at  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  also  have  shown  a  de¬ 
cided  protein  advantage  for  inoculated 
soybeans.  Here  they  have  yielded  20  per 
cent  more  beans  per  acre ;  the  beans  have 
yielded  9  per  cent  more  protein ;  the  pro¬ 
tein  production  per  acre  has  been  30  p)er 
cent  more ;  while  there  was  3.5  per  cent 
less  oil  in  the  beans,  the  oil  yield  per  acre 
was  16  per  cent  more. 

All  Is  Not  Gold 

Like  every  other  product  that  cannot  be 
valued  by  weight,  color,  or  outward  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  inoculant  business  has  its 
“racket  fringe.”  A  few  years  back,  farm¬ 
ers  were  buying  ground  charcoal  in  In¬ 
diana  and  wondering  why  it  didn’t  make 
any  difference  in  their  alfalfa  growth.  In¬ 
diana  now  has  a  law,  passed  in  1937, 
which  regulates  the  sale  of  inoculants  and 
other  plant  growth  substances.  A  manu¬ 
facturer  must  file  a  registration  certificate 
and  properly  label  the  inoculant  as  to 
type  and  expiration  date.  Samples  of  the 
inoculant  are  picked  up  and  tested  from 
time  to  time  by  the  State  Chemist.  Any 
product  that  does  not  perform  as  labeled 
(Continued  on  page  138) 


USING  an  inoculant  won’t  guarantee  a  stand  of  Ladino  clover  knee-high  to  a 
Holstein.  But  it  is  one  of  the  details  that  make  a  lush  pasture  like  this 
available  in  August,  if  the  planting  is  done  early  and  the  weather  is  favorable. 
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GOLDEN  HAMSTERS  came  originally  from  Syria  but  the  Germans  gave  them  their  name  which  means  “to  hoard."  They  are 


good  laboratory  onimals  for  they  are  subject  to  many  human  ills.  They’re  cute  too  but  may  bite  when  they  are  provoked. 


Hamsters 

BY  SETH  THOMPSON 


4  MONG  the  newer  forms  of  livestock  Hamstcry  in  Normal,  Illinois,  started  between  a  mouse  and  a  chipmunk  that  lost 

being  raised  in  this  country  is  an  raising  hamsters  seven  years  ago  when  part  of  his  tail  in  a  brush  with  a  cat. 

animal  about  six  inches  long  that  bites  off  the  field  was  still  young.  He  began  with  Because  he  is  a  rodent  he  has  many  char- 

more  than  he  can  chew  just  to  pass  the  three  females  and  a  male  and  at  the  end  acteristics  of  rodents  as  well  as  a  few  that 

time  away  and  spends  his  spare  moments  months  found  he  had  a  shed  full  brought  with  him  from  abroad.  His 

reproducing  The  Syrian  Golden  Hamster  hamsters  and  no  market  for  them.  Keth  are  long  and  curved  and  capable  of 

IS  a  rodent  that  was  first  imported  from  the  i  r  i  i  •  j  t  bringing  blood,  but  he  has  a  temperament 

Syrian  deserts  in  1938  to  substitute  for  the  ,  ,  ,  ,  /  •  1  it*  makes  him  easy  to  tame.  He  wears  a 

guinea  pig  as  a  living  laboratory  test  tube.  t  e  t  ousan  s  as  a  oratory  anima  s.  e  topcoat  of  reddish  brown  fur,  and  his  belly- 

Since  that  time  he  has  had  a  good  press,  says,  .After  the  first  eight  months  my  white.  Along  either  jaw  he  carries 

and  gained  considerable  notoriety  among  colony  was  reproducing  so  rapidly  that  I  a  built-in  knapsack  where  he  can  store 

hobbyists.  The  demand  for  hamsters  as  found  it  necessary  to  exterminate  ham-  about  half  his  own  bulk  in  food, 

pets,  laboratory'  animals,  and  breeding  sters  by  the  hundreds.”  Then  came  the  The  female  makes  more  use  of  these 

stock  is  on  the  upswing,  and  hamsters  boom  and  within  the  past  year  he  has  pouches  than  her  mate  does.  Her  food 

themselves  are  doing  their  part  to  meet  decided  to  make  hamsters  his  full-time  storage  compartments  are  invisible  until 

this  demand.  job.  He  now  ships  about  1000  a  week.  she  begins  to  fill  them.  She  browses  around 

.A1  Havner,  who  operates  the  Hayner  The  hamster  looks  somewhat  like  a  cross  her  cage  picking  up  food  and  tucking  it 
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away  in  her  pouches  until  she  is  mostly 
head.  When  she  can’t  hold  any  more,  she 
takes  her  loot  to  a  corner  of  the  pen  and 
buries  it.  This  seems  rather  futile,  for  often 
while  she  is  off  for  another  load  her  mate 
raids  her  cache  and  a  vicious  cycle  is  started. 
Since  it’s  all  in  the  family,  she  seems  not 
to  mind.  When  she  catches  him  in  the  act 
of  robbery  she  simply  chooses  another 
corner. 

The  hamsters’  habit  of  storing  food  has 
earned  for  them  their  name,  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  word  hamstern  means  “to  hoard.” 

After  a  hamster  has  stored  a  load  of 
food,  he  sits  up,  rubs  his  front  feet  together, 
and  then  gives  his  face  a  job  of  dry  clean¬ 
ing  as  though  his  social  standing  hinged 
on  cleanliness.  Hamsters  are  on  the  fin¬ 
icky  side  in  their  daily  habits. 

War  Refugees 

The  hamster’s  immigration  was  arranged 
in  time  for  the  little  animal  to  play  a  vital 
part  in  World  War  II.  They  were  found 
to  be  susceptible  to  many  of  the  new  dis¬ 
eases  that  American  fighting  men  en¬ 
countered  around  the  world. 

Amazed  scientists  discovered — and  many 
an  American  is  alive  today  because  of  it — 
that  this  Syrian  refugee  is  ( 1 )  capable  of 
reacting  under  laboratory  tests  to  more 
human  diseases  than  any  other  animal. 
(2)  capable  of  multiplying  faster  than  any 
other  domestic  animal,  and  (3)  can  get 
along  with  less  food  and  attention  than  any 
other  lab  animal  except  his  cousin,  the 
mouse. 

Hamsters  are  so  susceptible  to  tubercu¬ 
losis  that  hamster  growers  refuse  to  give 
their  animals  milk  from  untested  cows.  They 
react  to  the  disease  as  does  a  human,  and 
positive  reactions  may  be  obtained  in  10  to 
14  days.  The  cattle  industry  benefits  from 
the  hamster’s  susceptibility,  for  they  react 
to  bovine  tuberculosis.  They  have  been 
used  in  mare  abortion  tests,  and  in  nutri¬ 
tional  studies  of  both  human  and  animal 
foods.  By  tampering  with  their  diet  a  scien¬ 
tist  can  cause  their  teeth  to  decay.  Most 
state  agricultural  colleges  now  keep  herds 
of  hamsters  for  laboratory'  experiments. 

Hamsters  have  several  points  in  their 
favor  as  pets.  They  are  small  and  friendly. 
People  also  like  to  handle  them  because 
they  are  alert  and  active.  They  take  but 
little  room  and  a  few  pennies  will  feed 
them  for  a  month.  They  make  especially 
good  pets  for  children,  for  they  can  stand 
a  bit  of  carelessness  in  their  feeding  sched¬ 
ules.  If  the  kids  forget  to  feed  them  for  a 

- ► 

HAMSTERS  REQUIRE  warm,  dry  housing  but 
not  much  of  it.  Pens  can  be  stacked  six  or 
seven  high  to  save  space  and  chore  time 
and  a  whole  brood  can  live  comfortably  in 
one  pen.  A  short  handled  hoe  Is  the  only 
tool  needed  for  the  weekly  cleaning.  Feed 
is  thrown  in  on  the  floor  and  the  water 
cans  filled  from  the  outside.  Feeding  and 
watering  are  daily  chores  but  take  only  a 
few  minutes  when  pens  are  well  arranged. 


whole  day  or  two  it’s  no  great  calamity 
for  the  hamster  can  get  along  on  what  he 
has  stored  away. 

They  have  found  a  welcome  from  many 
high  school  biology  teachers  who  find  them 
more  practical  than  bees  and  butterflies  to 
teach  their  students  the  facts  of  life.  .A  ham¬ 
ster’s  complete  family  life  can  be  traced  in 
one  semester. 

Slioiihl  1  Raise  Them? 

Hamsters  are  easy  to  raise.  In  fact,  some 
fanciers  say  the  trick  is  not  how  to  raise 
them,  but  how  to  keep  from  raising  them. 
There  have  been  no  recent  reports  of  for¬ 
tunes  made  in  hamsters,  but  there  arc  a 
lot  of  people  right  now  who  are  making 
more  than  cigarette  money  on  a  rising 
market.  A  person  shouldn’t  buy  a  few  ham¬ 
sters  and  expect  them  to  support  him,  but 
if  he  goes  at  it  right,  they  may  pay  the 
landlord.  If  he  wanted  to  surround  him¬ 
self  with  them  they  might  become  a  full 
time  small  business. 

For  the  person  who  already  has  a  few 
hutches  of  rabbits  or  guinea  pigs,  hamster^ 
fit  easily  into  the  daily  chores.  Most  indoor 
rabbit  houses  have  a  corner  that  could  be 
cleared  out  for  hamster  cages.  The  main 


A  TIN  CAN  makes  a  good  handling  cage  to 
protect  human  fingers  from  hamster  teeth. 


factors  that  determine  whether  or  not  you 
should  raise  hamsters  are :  ( 1 )  Do  you 
want  to  raise  hamsters?  (2)  Do  you  have 
a  place  where  they  could  be  kept  healthy? 
(3)  Do  you  have  a  half-hour  a  day  to  care 
for  them?  (4)  Will  your  family  think 
it’s  queer  if  you  spend  your  time  with 
rodents? 

Good  Breeding  Stock 
.A  trio  of  hamsters  will  give  you  a  start. 
Get  one  male  and  two  females,  or  if  you 
prefer,  get  two  unrelated  pairs.  Don’t  buy 
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BEGINNERS  OFTEN  have  trouble  separating  the  sexes.  The  male's  chassis  (top) 
terminates  in  a  bulgy  rounded  rump,  while  the  female's  (bottom)  comes  to  a  point. 


A  NEW  BORN  HAMSTER  can  take  a  nap  in  a  thimble.  This  litter  is  about  half  grown. 
At  four  weeks  they  are  ready  for  the  labs  and  at  six  to  eight  weeks  they  breed. 


a  whole  herd  of  hamsters  for  two  can  soon 
become  a  herd.  If  you’re  really  going  at  it 
in  a  big  way,  get  three  pair  and  an  adding 
machine.  Three-week-old  stock  is  com¬ 
monly  sold  for  breeding  purposes.  This  is 
the  age  at  which  they  are  usually  weaned. 
One  of  the  country’s  biggest  breeders  of 
hamsters,  however,  says,  “For  better 
breeding  stock,  the  young  should  be  left 
to  nurse  until  about  four  weeks  old;  other¬ 
wise  they  will  be  stunted.”  You  can  breed 
the  females  when  they  are  six  to  eight 
weeks  old.  If  you  buy  older  stock  ready 
to  breed  insist  on  virgin  females  for  they 
have  only  about  half  a  dozen  litters  during 
their  entire  life.  There  is  only  one  color 
of  Golden  Hamster  and  seldom  is  there 
such  a  thing  as  a  throwback.  The  red  back 
and  sides  and  the  white  belly  are  the  col¬ 
ors  worn  by  all  of  them. 

Your  success  with  hamsters  will  hinge 
partly  on  the  size  of  the  litters  that  your 
females  have.  If  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  select  them  yourself  get  the  largest  ones 
from  the  largest  litters.  This  rule  is  not 
infallible,  but  it  is  a  good  one  to  follow. 
.As  yet  there  is  no  such  animal  as  a  pedi¬ 
greed  hamster  although  some  larger  breed¬ 
ers  keep  a  complete  register  of  their  stock 
and  sell  for  higher  prices.  Their  animals 
should  be  worth  the  extra  money.  As  yet 
there  is  no  hamster  registry  association. 

Breeding  stock  isn’t  expensive.  You 
should  get  a  good  pair  for  $5.00.  Some 
may  ask  as  much  as  $15.00  for  a  trio,  but 
unless  you’re  serious  about  hamsters  as  a 
full-time  job  you  needn’t  go  that  high. 
Many  smaller  breeders  sell  males  for  a 
dollar  and  females  for  around  a  dollar 
and  a  half. 

The  number  of  places  where  you  can 
buy  breeding  stock  is  increasing,  because 
there  are  always  new  people  getting  into 
the  business  and  soon  after  they  do,  they 
have  hamsters  to  sell.  There  are  already 
better  than  3,000  hamster  breeders  in  the 
country.  They  can  be  located  through  local 
rabbit  clubs,  feed  stores,  and  by  scanning 
advertisements  in  pet  and  sportsman’s 
magazines. 

Where  You  Keep  Them 

Location  of  the  pens  is  important.  If  at 
all  possible  they  should  be  in  a  building,  in 
a  spot  that  is  dry  the  year  around  and  not 
too  light.  The  pens  can  be  kept  outdoors 
but  they  must  be  protected  from  rain. 
Garages  and  basements  make  good  spots 
for  hamstries.  Some  people,  who  keep  only 
one  or  two  for  pets,  house  them  in  the 
parlor,  a  plan  which  is  probably  more 
popular  with  hamsters  than  housewives. 
They  can  tolerate  hot  weather  better  than 
cold,  and  during  winter  months  should  be 
kept  where  it  is  fairly  warm.  You  need  not 
set  aside  a  large  area  for  a  hamstery,  for 
in  20  cages  you  can  raise  up  to  100. 

It  is  common  belief  that  hamsters  are 
highly  excitable  and  that  they  should  live 
where  there  is  little  commotion.  It  is  true 
that  breeding  females  in  particular  dis¬ 
like  interruptions,  and  will  sometimes  kill 
their  family  if  they  are  disturbed.  High 
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protein  feeds  and  fresh  greens,  however, 
will  do  more  toward  raising  healthy  young 
hamsters  than  complete  quietness  will. 

Small  scale  hamster  housing  is  no  prob¬ 
lem.  One  person  started  with  topless  five- 
gallon  lard  cans.  Another  breeder  who 
raises  them  on  a  larger  scale  has  pens  made 
of  galvanized  dn.  With  this  type  of  pen 
there  is  danger  that  moisture  will  condense 
on  the  inside  and  make  these  desert  natives 
unhealthy. 

Most  breeders  prefer  cages  in  which  the 
animals  can  exercise  by  climbing  around 
the  wire.  VV'illiam  Cutter,  a  retired  Mid¬ 
western  carpenter,  raises  hamsters  as  a 
hobby,  and  the  small  pens  he  has  standard¬ 
ized  have  proven  satisfactory  over  the  five 
years  he  has  used  them.  They  are  10  inches 
wide,  10  inches  high,  and  15  inches  long. 
The  floor  is  made  of  %-inch  lumber  and 
the  rest  of  the  f>en  is  No.  6  hardware  cloth 
on  a  metal  or  wood  frame.  If  a  larger  hard¬ 
ware  cloth  is  used,  they  could  bite  fingers 
that  happened  to  touch  the  other  side  of 
it.  The  wire  is  always  placed  on  the  inside 
of  the  frame  to  keep  the  hamsters  from 
cutting  their  way  through  it,  for  they  could 
eat  their  way  through  a  two-by-four  if 
given  half  a  chance. 

Cutter’s  experience  has  shown  that  his 
cages  are  large  enough  for  a  female  ham¬ 
ster  and  her  litter.  A  larger  size  will  do 
no  harm.  Breeding  females  will  appre¬ 
ciate  and  perhaps  do  better  in  a  pen  that 


has  10x20  inches  floor  space.  On  the  in¬ 
side,  around  all  of  the  walls,  is  a  strip  of 
glass  or  metal  about  two  inches  high  to 
keep  bedding  and  feed  from  sifting  out. 
The  door  takes  up  most  of  one  end  and 
is  also  made  of  No.  6  hardware  cloth. 
These  cages  are  inexpensive,  serviceable 
and  easy  to  build  in  the  average  home 
workshop.  A  man  of  average  height  can 
stack  them  six  or  seven  high  and  have  no 
trouble  reaching  the  top  ones. 

How  to  Care  for  Them 

Hamster  raisers  have  discovered  that 
their  stock  can  go  without  being  watered 
if  they  are  fed  plenty  of  green  feed  with 
high  water  content.  Most  of  them  agree, 
however,  that  it  is  best  to  have  water  before 
hamsters  at  all  times  for  they  drink  a  lot 
of  water  when  they  can  get  it. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  hamsters 
are  watered.  One  is  by  placing  a  small  jar, 
such  as  those  that  face  cream  comes  in,  in 
a  comer  of  the  cage  and  wiring  it  in  that 
position.  A  ladder  of  hardware  cloth  should 
be  inserted  from  top  to  bottom  so  young 
ones  can  climb  out  when  they  fall  in.  The 
better  way  to  water  is  with  bottles  fastened 
to  the  outside  of  the  pen  with  a  tube  reach¬ 
ing  from  it  into  the  cage.  Pop  bottles  or 
small  bottles  purchased  from  a  laboratory’ 
supply  house  serve  the  purpose.  Get  rubber 
stoppers  to  fit  the  bottles,  and  drill  a  hole 
in  them  slightly  smaller  than  a  5/16  inch 


HAMSTERS  LIKE  to  be  handled.  Males  make  better  pets  than  females  for  the 
female  may  be  mean  and  sassy  if  she  has  a  litter.  Few  pets  take  as  little  care. 


tube.  Make  the  spout  from  glass  tubing 
that  you  can  also  purchase  from  the  lab 
supply  house.  Copper  tubes  have  one  ad¬ 
vantage;  they  don’t  get  broken. 

It’s  no  trick  to  break  five-inch  lengths  of 
tubing  between  the  fingers  after  it  has  been 
grooved  with  a  small  triangular  file.  Bend 
it  over  a  gas  flame  and  fit  it  to  reach  into 
the  pens,  wiring  the  bottle  in  place.  Water 
drips  from  this  sp>out  only  when  the  ham¬ 
sters  drink  from  the  end  of  it.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  prevents  messing  the  cage,  and  elimi¬ 
nates  the  dangers  of  drowning  the  young. 

The  Hamster  Diet 

Hamsters  eat  much  the  same  foods  as 
any  other  rodent.  Plenty  of  grains,  greens, 
fruits,  and  some  roots  should  be  fed.  Make 
the  basis  of  the  diet  a  high  protein  con¬ 
tent  pellet.  If  this  is  at  least  22%  protein, 
it  will  help  eliminate  one  of  the  hamster 
raisers  biggest  headaches  —  cannibalism. 
There  are  times  when  the  mother  hamster 
apparently  realizes  that  there  are  plenty 
more  where  these  came  from  and  destroys 
her  young.  Cannibalism  is  the  result  of  a 
poor  diet  and  can  be  avoided  by  growers 
who  are  willing  to  give  their  animals 
fresh  greens  and  the  highest  protein  con¬ 
tent  pellet  they  can  get.  There  is  a  hog 
chow  on  the  market  with  40%  protein 
that  makes  excellent  hamster  feed.  There 
is  a  similar  feed  sold  for  a  game  bird 
ration,  one  for  calf  ration  and  another  for 
turkeys,  all  of  which  make  first  rate  ham¬ 
ster  feeds. 

Visit  the  grocery  store  occasionally  for 
discarded  greens  that  haven’t  spoiled,  for 
hamsters  enjoy  them.  Milk  and  dry  bread 
are  treats.  Chicken  scratch  «  a  good  gram 
feed  and  you  can  be  liberal  with  it  for  they 
won’t  over-eat.  No  grain  is  needed  by 
these  animals  if  they  get  plenty  of  pellets. 
No  feed  bowls  are  needed  in  their  pens» 
for  hamsters,  being  natives  of  the  Middle 
East,  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  eating 
from  the  floor.  It  costs  from  five  to  eight 
cents  each  to  feed  hamsters  for  a  month. 
You  can  sell  one  adult  and  get  enough  to 
feed  20  others  for  the  next  30  days. 


A  WATER  BOTTLE  fastened  to  the  outside 
keeps  cages  from  getting  damp  and  young 
from  drowning.  The  bent  glass  spout  fits 
snugly  through  a  hole  in  the  rubber  stopper. 
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.OMEWHERE  in  the  evolutionary  cycle  hamsters  must  have  had  a  tough  time  for  they  all  hoard  food.  They  carry  this 
0  extremes  hiding  food  from  themselves  in  an  10  x  15  pen.  This  female  >vill  empty  her  pouches  and  return  for  more. 


I 


\’ou  can  feed  every  second  day  instead  of 
daily.  If  you  want  to  take  a  vacation  for 
a  few’  days,  just  give  them  plenty  of  water, 
toss  in  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  good  dry 
feed  and  fasten  the  doors.  This  is  one  kind 
of  livestock  that  doesn’t  tie  a  person  down. 

The  Breerlin"  Program 

\Vith  such  rapidity  does  the  hamster  turn 
the  pages  of  the  generations  that  the  rabbit 
and  the  guinea  pig  aren’t  even  in  the  same 
league.  No  one  has  determined  the  number 
of  young  possible  from  one  pair  in  a  single 
year  but  the  figure  has  been  set  at  about 
100,000.  .\bout  half  that  number  is  tops 
for  a  pair  of  mice. 

The  gestation  period  is  16  days.  The 
young  are  weaned  at  three  weeks  and  after 
the  mother  has  rested  five  or  si.x  days  she 
can  be  bred  again.  This  rapid  turn-over 
makes  them  valuable  in  studies  of  heredity, 
for  their  characteristics  from  generation  to 


generation  can  be  studied  w’ithin  a  matter 
of  weeks.  A  female  will  have  six  or  seven 
litters  in  her  life  span  of  two  years.  The 
young  will  start  to  breed  w’hen  they  are  six 
to  eight  weeks  old.  The  size  of  litters  varies 
from  four  to  fourteen,  with  eight  as  a  good 
average. 

Sometimes  female  hamsters  will  go  on 
strike  against  nature  and  leave  the  produc¬ 
tion  lines  for  a  few  weeks,  and  there  is  little 
that  can  be  done  about  it.  This  is  more 
common  during  winter  months  when 
they’re  kept  in  cold  pens. 

At  breeding  time,  indicated  by  the  fe¬ 
male’s  restless  activity,  put  the  female  in 
the  male’s  cage.  If  she  accepts  service  leave 
her  there  for  about  15  minutes.  If  she  tries 
to  hght  the  male  take  her  out  and  try  again 
the  following  day.  If  she  starts  to  fight  the 
male  get  her  out  of  the  pen  before  she  does 
him  damage.  It  isn’t  unusual  for  the  female 
to  kill  a  male,  or  at  least  leave  him  with 


a  good  crop  of  battle  scars. 

Some  hamster  breeders  keep  the  pairs 
together  until  the  female  begins  to  show 
her  size,  at  which  time  she  gets  a  pen  of 
her  own.  Leaving  the  male  with  her  longer 
will  endanger  the  life  of  the  young. 

.\nother  method  of  handling  this  phase 
of  hamster  breeding  is  to  have  pens  large 
enough  for  about  10  adults;  keep  six  or 
eight  females  and  two  or  three  good  herd 
males  in  this  box  all  the  time  and  take  the 
females  out  at  the  first  sign  of  pregnancy. 
If  this  plan  is  followed  the  breeding  pens 
should  get  close  attention  and  if  the  ani¬ 
mals  begin  to  fight  among  themselves  they 
should  be  separated  again.  Hamsters  are 
temperamental  and  sometimes  the  plan 
will  work  while  at  other  times  it  fails.  To 
really  avoid  family  squabbles  among  your 
stock  it  is  best  to  give  every  female  a  pen 
of  her  own.  After  you  wean  a  litter  you 
(Continued  on  page  140) 
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rhere  have  been  some  strange,  and  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  moves  on  this  checker¬ 
board.  But  each  one  has  set  in  motion  a 
chain  of  events  which  reaches  deep  into 
many  homes  across  the  land. 

It  reaches  into  farm  homes.  During  the 
last  10  years  our  bill  from  the  farmer  and 
other  suppliers  of  the  raw  materials  that 
go  into  General  Mills  products  has  sky¬ 
rocketed  to  over  5275,000,000. 

It  reaches  into  workers’  homes.  During 
this  ten-year  period  the  expansion  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  products  has  caused  a  corre¬ 
sponding  expansion  of  personnel— from 
7,242  in  1937  to  12,000  in  1947.  More 
significant,  the  total  annual  income  of 
these  workers  has  gone  uj)  from  nearly 


$13,000,000  to  approximately  $35,000,000, 
a  more  than  proportional  increase. 

It  reaches  into  your  home.  As  a  customer 
you  have  felt  or  will  soon  feel  the  effects  of 
this  expansion  in  lietter  flours  for  your 
kitchen  and  for  bakeries,  in  ready-to-eat 
breakfast  cereals,  in  timesaving  soups  and 
quick-mixes,  in  plastics  made  from  soy- 
beans,  in  medicines  made  from  wheat,  in 
one  of  the  finest  irons  ever  designed,  in  a 
wholly  new  kind  of  pressure  saucepan. 

Vet  during  all  these  years  there  is  one 
thing  that  hasn’t  changed  much.  That  / 
is  the  rate  of  profit  which  General 
Mills  makes  on  the  products  it  / 
sells  you.  During  the  past  10  — ► 

vears  this  prolit  has  averaged 


less  than  3fi  on  each  dollar  of  sales. 

By  continuing  to  make  more  useful  prod¬ 
ucts  for  you,  we  hope  to  continue  to  make 
more  jobs  for  more  people  at  higher  pay, 
and  to  return  a  reasonable  profit  to  our 
12,700  stockholders. 

That  is  the  next  move. 


C'.opyrlght  1^4'^,  General  MilU,  Inc.,  Mi 


What  amount  of  depreciation  to  take 
on  farm  machinery  is  one  of  the  fun¬ 
damentals  that  the  farmer  must  know 
to  make  an  income  tax  return  that  is 
fair  to  himself  and  the  government. 


IT’S  TAX  TIME  AGAIN 


The  art  of  taxation  consists  in  so 
plucking  the  goose  as  to  obtain  the 
largest  amount  of  feathers  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  hissing. 

J.  B.  Colbert,  circa  1665 
0\V  that  the  season  for  plucking  is 
near  at  hand  for  the  fanner,  he  should 
consider  the  basis  on  which  his  income  tax 
is  to  be  reported.  For  there  are  ways  in 
which  he  can  save  money. 

There  are  usually  some  raised  eyebrows 
and  sly  winks  when  the  farmer  talks  about 
paying  his  share  of  the  taxes,  for  it  is 
generally  believed  that  the  farmer  is  given 
preferential  treatment.  Actually  the  farmer 
pays  his  income  tax  on  precisely  the  same 
basis  as  the  city  man  except  for  one  rather 
imjx)rtant  exception.  Whereas  the  city 
dweller  pays  tax  on  his  total  income  and 
then  may  spend  a  good  part  of  it  on  food, 
the  farmer  is  not  required  to  report  as 
income  any  of  the  produce  raised  on  his 
farm  which  he  and  his  family  consume, 
and  this,  in  these  days,  is  not  chicken  feed. 


On  the  other  hand  the  farmer  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  deduct  from  gross  income  the 
expense  involved  in  raising  the  food  that 
he  consumes. 

Though  most  of  us  are  amazed  at  the 
casual  way  tax  experts  toss  around  such 
phrases  as  “accrual  basis.”  “expenses 
against  gross  income,”  “capital  expendi¬ 
tures”  and  the  like,  we  should  not  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  be  intimidated.  After  all.  they  are 
words  whose  meaning  can  be  made  simple. 
Preparing  a  typical  farm  income  tax 
return  is  not  a  complicated  task.  Uncle 
Sam  does  his  best  to  make  a  simple  tax 
form  from  the  tax  laws.  But  there  is  still 
a  chance  that  the  farmer  will  overlook 
some  points  he  ought  not  to  miss,  unless 
he  seeks  legal  help  (and  it’s  sensible  to  do 
so  in  cases  where  the  return  involves 
several  thousands  of  dollars) .  Every 
farmer  would  do  well  to  spend  a  few  win¬ 
ter  evenings  going  over  the  income  tax 
angles  so  as  to  make  a  return  that  is  as 
fair  to  himself  as  to  the  government.  Since 


BY  LARSTON  D.  FARRAR 

the  various  laws,  rules  and  regulations 
regarding  tax  deductions  and  percentages 
change  from  time  to  time  the  farmer 
would  do  well  to  keep  abreast  of  fund¬ 
amentals  of  the  current  tax  laws. 

Although  there  is  more  than  one  method 
which  the  farmer  is  allowed  to  use  to  com¬ 
pute  his  taxes,  the  essential  problem  in 
each  method  is  to  add  the  income  from 
all  sources  to  arrive  at  the  gross  income, 
and  to  subtract  from  this  figure  the  total 
allowable  costs  and  expenses,  to  find  the 
net  income.  From  the  net  income,  e.xcemp- 
tions  and  credits  are  subtracted  to  find  the 
amount  to  be  taxed. 

Ways  To  Report  Taxes 

The  higher  income  rate  in  recent  years 
and  changes  in  income  tax  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  make  it  increasingly  more  impor¬ 
tant  for  the  farmer  to  determine  where 
he  stands  on  taxes  and  how  they  affect  his 
plans  for  the  successful  operation  of  his 
farm. 

There  are  two  methods  of  figuring  farm 
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income,  the  cash  and  the  accrual  basis. 
The  accrual  basis,  which  is  the  more  com¬ 
plex  method,  includes  four  alternative 
choices  of  method  for  figuring  the  value  of 
crops  and  livestock.  The  important  thing 
to  keep  in  mind  in  selecting  the  method 
to  be  used  is  that  once  an  income  tax  has 
been  filed  under  any  of  the  methods,  the 
farmer  must  follow  this  same  method 
from  year  to  year  unless  he  secures  the 
consent  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  to  change.  This  permission  can 
be  secured  by  applying  for  such  change 
within  ninety  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  tax  year.  For  some  types  of  farming 
the  difference  between  the  methods  of 
filing  may  not  affect  the  total  amount  of 
tax  over  a  number  of  years,  yet  the  use 
of  one  method  may  make  a  considerable 
difference  in  tax  for  a  particular  year. 

Most  farmers  who  operate  small  farms 
are  undoubtedly  on  a  cash  basis  and  prob¬ 
ably  do  not  keep  the  records  and  accounts 
necessary  for  reporting  on  an  accrual  basis. 
Many  farmers,  however,  who  are  able  to 
keep  proper  records  are  also  on  a  cash 
basis,  but  would  enjoy  many  advantages 
if  they  switched  to  an  accrual  basis,  which 
generally  will  show  income  more  accur¬ 
ately  and  will  avoid  income  distortions 
which  may  prove  costly  when  the  tax  is 
figured. 

In  general  the  difference  between  the 
cash  and  accrual  basis  of  tax  rep>orting 
is  based  on  the  way  in  which  the  farmer 
figures  his  income. 

Reporting  On  Cash  Basis 

As  the  name  implies,  the  cash  basis  for 
reporting  income  consists  of  figuring  on 
the  gross  income  by  adding  the  amount  of 
cash  received  from  the  sale  of  any  livestock 
or  other  produce  to  the  profit  from  the 
sale  of  any  livestock  purchased  and  sold 
during  the  tax  year,  plus  any  other  in¬ 
come  received.  The  net  income  is  arrived 
at  by  subtracting  from  this  figure  actual 
money  paid  out  as  deductable  expenses 
during  the  year.  The  income  distortions 
mentioned  above  occur  when  the  farmer 
holds  his  crop  or  any  part  of  it  for  sale 
after  the  beginning  of  the  new  tax  year. 
In  this  event,  he  might  even  show  a  loss 
for  what  actually  was  a  profitable  year. 
On  the  following  year  if  the  season’s  crops 
were  sold  within  the  tax  year  he  would 
have  to  declare  the  income  for  both  years, 
which  might  throw  him  into  a  higher 
income  and  tax  bracket.  In  a  like  fashion, 
if  the  farmer  incurred  expenses  during  the 
year  which  were  not  paid  until  after  the 
end  of  the  tax  period  he  would  not  be 
able  to  deduct  these  legitimate  expenses 
until  the  following  year. 

The  cash  basis  is  preferred  by  most 
farmers  because  of  its  simplicity  and 
because  it  requires  little  bookkeeping.  The 
only  records  that  are  needed  for  making 
out  the  income  tax  forms  on  the  the  cash 
basis  are  the  figures  showing  the  amount 
of  cash,  or  the  cash  value  of  merchandise 
or  other  property  received  during  the  tax¬ 
able  year  from  the  sale  of  livestock  or 


LIVESTOCK  can  be  reported  either  on  the  Cosh  Basis  or  on  the  Accrual  Basis. 
The  latter  involves  a  bookkeeping  system  which  is  not  as  complicated  as  it  appears. 


WHEN  REPAIRS  become  capital  assets  and  leave  the  expense  column  is  a  fine 
and  delicate  point  and  interpretation  rests  with  the  tax  collector  in  your  district. 
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produce ;  the  profit,  that  is  the  diflference 
between  the  cost  to  him  and  the  selling 
price,  on  the  sale  of  any  livestock  or  other 
items  which  he  has  purchased  and  resold ; 
and  the  gross  income  from  all  other  sources 
such  as  rental  of  teams,  breeding  fees, 
rental  of  lands,  work  done  by  himself  for 
another  person,  etc.  He  will  also  need  a 
record  of  the  money  actually  paid  out 
during  the  year  for  expenses  whether  they 
were  incurred  during  the  year  or  not. 

Reporting  On  Accrual  Basis 

The  bookkeeping  necessary  for  using  the 
accrual  basis  gives  the  farmer  a  truer  pic¬ 
ture  of  his  year’s  operations.  It  is  necessary 
to  prepare  an  inventory  of  produce  and 
livestock  at  the  beginning  of  the  tax  year, 
and  a  second  inventory  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  To  arrive  at  the  gross  income  for 
the  year  the  farmer  needs  only  to  take  the 
inventory  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
add  to  it  the  amounts  of  money  realized 
from  the  sale  of  livestock  and  produce 
during  the  year,  and  subtract  from  this 
the  inventory  taken  at  the  first  of  the 
year.  Like  the  farmer  who  works  on  a 
cash  basis,  he  must  then  add  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  receipts  from  all  other  sources.  To 
find  the  net  income,  the  deductible  expenses 
incurred  during  the  year  are  subtracted 
from  the  gross  income  whether  or  not  the 
farmer  has  actually  paid  them  during  the 
tax  period.  The  portion  in  italics  is  that  part 
of  reporting  the  tax  that  is  different  from 
the  cash  basis. 

The  accrual  method  shows  more  clearly 
the  income  produced  or  earned  during 
the  year  and  the  costs  applicable  to  the 
year’s  operations.  Under  the  cash  method 
only  those  transactions  completed  during 
the  taxable  year  are  included  in  figuring 
income  or  expense. 

As  may  be  imagined,  one  of  the  major 
problems  which  must  be  solved  in  working 
out  the  inventory,  which  is  the  heart  of 
the  accrual  method,  is  the  value  which 
is  to  be  given  the  various  items  on  the  list. 
To  meet  this  problem  the  government 
offers  four  different  methods  of  valuing 
inventories,  one  of  which  is  applicable  to 
livestock  only.  The  first  two  methods  are 
those  used  in  ordinary’  business  practice, 
which  is  either  the  original  cost  or  value 
on  the  present  market,  whichever  is  lower. 
If  the  cost  or  market  basis  of  valuation  is 
used  it  must  be  applied  to  each  item  in 
the  inventory. 

Farm  -  Price  Method 

To  help  solve  the  difficulty  of  valuing 
the  produce  or  livestock  raised  by  the 
fanner  the  overnment  allows  him  to  use 
the  farm-price  method.  The  basis  for  this 
figure  is  the  price  that  is  being  currently 
bid  in  the  local  market  for  the  volume  of 
produce  or  livestock  which  the  fanner 
normally  sells.  If  he  is  not  able  to  secure 
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ORNAMENTAL  CUPOLAS,  flag  poles,  fancy 
fences,  and  barn  door  murals  may  add  ele¬ 
gance  to  a  farm  but  the  tax  collector  may 
doubt  their  status  as  deductable  expenses. 


a  current  bid  price,  the  farmer  must  use 
the  best  available  evidence  of  a  fair  mar¬ 
ket  value.  Recent  sales  or  purchases  of 
the  produce  by  himself  or  his  neighbors 
will  serve  as  a  guide.  After  finding  the 
current  market  price  the  farmer  is  allowed 
to  deduct  from  it  the  “cost  of  disposition” 
which  would  include  broker’s  commission, 
freight  or  drayage  charges  to  the  nearest 
market,  and  other  handling  expenses.  This 
gives  him  a  current  “farm-price.” 

Unit  -  Livestock  -  Price  Method 

The  fourth  method  of  arriving  at  an 
inventory  value  is  applicable  only  to  live¬ 
stock.  This  method  was  adopted  Decem¬ 
ber,  1944,  in  order  to  overcome  some  of 
the  difficulties  met  by  livestock  raisers  in 
determining  the  cost  of  their  animals.  In 
cases  where  an  inventory  is  kept  on  large 
numbers  of  animals  as  part  of  the  accrual 
basis  the  farmer  is  allowed  to  assign  a 
value  to  the  individual  animal  within  a 
class,  before  it  reaches  maturity,  based  on 


the  annual  cost  of  raising  it.  Thus  a  figure 
of  from  $15.00  to  $18.00  (or  whatever  the 
farmer  figures  the  actual  cost  to  be)  might 
be  assigned  to  a  calf  as  the  cost  of  raising 
it  during  its  first  year.  After  the  second 
year  another  $10  or  $12  is  added  to  its 
value  and  so  on  until  it  reaches  maturity. 
Upon  reaching  maturity  each  head  of  live¬ 
stock  is  held  on  the  inventory  at  a  con¬ 
stant  valuation.  In  this  way  the  farmer 
need  only  count  the  total  number  of  ani¬ 
mals  in  a  given  class,  such  as  bulls,  heifers, 
etc.,  the  number  of  two  year  olds  in  the 
same  classes,  and  the  number  of  full  grown 
animals,  all  figured  at  the  time  the  inven¬ 
tory  is  made.  This  method  also  may  be 
used  in  valuing  all  immature  animals, 
whether  purchased  or  dropped  on  the  farm. 

Cross  Income 

The  income  of  a  farmer,  like  that  of 
any  businessman,  is  made  up  of  what  he 
produces  or  buys  for  eventual  sale,  such 
(Continued  on  page  122) 


PAINT  AND  REPAIRS  on  the  barn  or  any  building  used  in  farm  operation  can  be  de¬ 
ducted  as  expenses.  Improvements  or  repairs  on  the  farm  dwelling  are  not  deductable. 
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OF  THE  MANY  farm  weeds  the  Daisy  is  one  of  the  least  annoying  and  certainly  among  the  most  picturesque.  When  a 
field  is  put  in  rotation  they  are  usually  eliminated.  Stubborn  clumps  can  be  cleaned  out  with  a  single  application  of  2-4-D. 


6 -YEAR  ROTATION 

BY  ROBERT  H.  RUMLER 

''  I  'HE  CITY  MAN  who  spent  a  week-  the  “cash  cropper”  when  he  said,  “I  sleep  and  two  sons;  they  make  use  of  their  love 

end  on  a  farm  and  looked  down  his  at  night  when  you  livestock  men  are  up  of  animals  and  their  ability  to  handle 

nose  to  remark  that  “the  lead  pencil  is  playing  nursemaid  to  a  sick  heifer.  My  them.  They  have  managed  their  farm  on 

the  least  used  tool  on  the  farm”  hadn’t  plan  is  simple;  no  complicated  figures.  I  a  crops-for-feed  basis.  Son  Eugene  said,  “I 

been  exposed  to  farmers  like  some  in  grow  all  the  crops  I  can,  at  the  lowest  pos-  am  just  enough  of  a  Pennsylvania  Dutch- 

Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania.  Many  sible  cost.  I  keep  my  soil  in  good  shape  and  man  to  believe  that  our  land  is  going  to  be 
of  the  better  farmers  there  have  talked  I  haven’t  any  trouble  with  erosion.  I  watch  in  better  shape  than  a  cash  cropper’s  is,  for 

and  planned  and  spent  a  good  many  the  market  and  try  to  sell  when  the  price  no  crop  ever  leaves  this  farm  that  couldn’t 

nights  figuring  out  a  new  basis  of  crop  is  high.  walk  off  on  its  own  four  feet.  What’s  more 

selection  and  planning.  One  of  the  things  “But  look  at  the  way  you  livestock  our  animals  are  taking  on  part  of  the  job 

they  have  come  up  with  is  a  six-year  mta-  men  have  to  work.”  he  said.  “When  of  picking  and  combining  and  that  cuts 

tion  to  replace  their  three-  and  four-year  your  hogs  and  cattle  get  to  the  right  down  our  labor  cost.  Raising  livestock  takes 

ones.  weight  you  have  to  sell.  .\nd  if  you  hit  a  a  lot  of  good  alfalfa  and  ladino  hay  and 

Typical  of  the  discussions  pro  and  con  crazy  market  like  you  have  had  this  that  just  naturally  w'orks  into  a  long  crop 

on  the  six-year  rotation  was  the  one  that  year  it  seems  like  your  animals  are  always  rotation.” 

started  after  a  big  Sunday  dinner  in  June  ready  to  sell  at  the  wrong  time.  When  The  Mutchler’s  six-year  rotation  plan 

at  the  Mutchler  place.  The  men  had  been  hogs  hit  $30.00  you  didn’t  have  any  to  sell.  revolves  about  the  idea  of  supplying  feed 

walking  around  looking  at  the  pigs  and  You  have  some  bad  luck,  get  several  re-  for  their  livestock.  Eugene,  the  older 

admiring  the  new  milking  machine  with  actors  to  your  Bangs’  tests  and  your  profit  son,  in  planning  the  rotation  has  taken 

its  stainless  steel  equipment.  Then  the  talk  is  w’i{x?d  out  for  the  year.  I’ll  take  my  into  consideration  the  improvement  of 

shifted  to  crop  prices  and  whether  it  was  gamble  on  the  seeds  and  the  weather;  that  soil,  fertility,  and  erosion  control.  The 

better  to  cash  crop  or  to  feed  livestock.  is  enough  for  me.”  three-year  stands  of  alfalfa  and  clover 

One  of  tlie  men  summed  up  the  feelings  of  The  Mutchlers  are  livestock  men.  father  which  this  rotation  uses  have  been  a  big 
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help  with  these  two  problems. 

Since  half  to  three-quarters  of  all  money 
mid-western  farmers  receive  comes  from 
livestock,  a  crop  program  that  is  planned 
for  feeding  the  farm  animals  will  inter¬ 
est  many  owners.  Lots  of  farmers  have 
wanted  to  work  out  such  a  program  but 
the  discouraging  first  snag  that  they  hit  is 
the  question,  “Where  do  I  start?” 

You  begin,  of  course,  with  a  certain 
number  of  animals  and  an  estimate  of  the 
feed  needs  per  day  and  then  figure  the 
year’s  requirements.  See  Table  1.  But  there 
are  ways  of  juggling  the  kinds  of  feed  so 
that  the  animals  get  the  most  nutrients, 
while  taking  the  least  out  of  the  soil.  And 
in  addition,  some  crops  are  easier  and 
cheaper  to  raise.  Some  are  better  suited 
for  your  soils.  The  two  basic  factors  to  be 
considered  are  (a)  the  Total  Digestible 
Nutrients  of  crops  (TDN  for  short)  and, 
(b)  their  Protein  content.  It  is  important 
to  know  the  TDN  in  any  feed  because  it  is 
the  measuring  stick  for  the  approximate 
percentage  of  the  feed  weight  which  is 
capable  of  producing  heat,  energy’  and 
growth  in  an  animal.  Included  in  the  TDN 
percentage  are  the  digestible  portions  of 
the  organic  nutrients,  protein,  carbohy¬ 
drates  and  fat.  Although  the  Digestible 
Protein  figure  is  included  in  the  quantity 
of  TDN,  the  livestock  man  needs  to  have 
it  available  as  a  separate  percentage  figure. 
Protein  has  special  uses  which  come  from 
no  other  nutrient.  The  proteins,  which  are 
defined  as  nitrogenous  compounds  and 
are  composed  of  a  variety  of  amino  acids, 
are  essential  to  all  life.  In  plants,  protein  is 
usually  concentrated  in  the  leaves  and  the 
reproductive  parts,  or  seeds.  In  animals  it 
makes  up  the  protoplasm,  the  cell  walls, 
the  muscles,  the  internal  organs  and  a  great 
part  of  the  outer  tissue  such  as  the  hide, 
wool,  horns  and  feathers. 

Like  schoolboys,  some  crops  get  an  “A” 
average,  others  just  slip  by  with  a  “C”  and 
some  are  a  complete  flop  at  producing 
TDN  and  Digestible  Protein.  The  way  a 
farmer  selects  his  crops  may  mean  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  profit  and  loss  on  the 
farm. 

The  basis  of  measuring  what  TDN  and 
Digestible  Protein  crops  produce  is  avail¬ 
able  in  Tables  of  Feed  Analyses  which 
can  be  obtained  from  county  agents  or 
livestock  sf)ecialists  at  agricultural  colleges. 
F.  B.  Morrison’s  book,  “Feeds  and 
Feeding,”  lists  the  TDN  and  Digestible 
Protein  content  of  just  about  every’  plant, 
crop  and  feed  ever  heard  of.  Such  exotic 
feeds  as  Egyptian  Clover  and  Sesame  Oil 
Meal  are  tabulated  with  a  straight  face. 

To  start  out  on  your  own  farm  plan 
based  on  a  feed-for-livestock  program, 
get  your  table  of  feed  analyses  from 
whichever  source  is  most  convenient,  set 
aside  an  evening  when  the  children  can 
be  put  to  bed  early,  turn  off  the  radio, 
give  your  wife  a  copy  of  Lydia  Bailey  to 
read  and  go  through  the  tables  checking 
the  TDN  and  Digestible  Protein  content 
of  crops  that  are  grown  most  successfully 


in  your  neighborhood.  The  result  of  the 
Mutchlers’  first  evening  of  hibernation 
are  incorporated  into  Table  2,  They  later 
added  cost  figures  which  were  obtained 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Extension  Service. 

Feed  Isn't  Measured  in  Bushels 
It  is  significant  that  the  number  of 
tons  or  bushels  of  a  particular  crop  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre  does  not  necessarily  indi¬ 
cate  the  actual  amount  of  feed  nutrients 
that  were  produced.  Wheat  may  produce 
half  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre  as  oats, 
yet  the  total  nutritive  production  of  wheat 
per  acre  is  usually  higher  in  both  terms  of 
Total  Digestible  Nutrients  and  Digestible 
Protein  than  oats.  The  “sleepers,”  which 
have  already  been  discovered  by  many 
farmers  who  are  specializing  in  grass 
crops,  are  alfalfa  and  ladino  clover.  They 
are  usually  higher  producers  of  feed  nutri¬ 
ents  on  a  per  acre  basis  than  small  grains. 
The  difference  in  alfalfa  hay  and  clover 
and  timothy  hay  is  equally  striking.  One 
may  expect  alfalfa  hay  to  produce  at  least 


a  ton  more  per  acre  than  clover  and  tim¬ 
othy.  However,  the  increase  in  Total  Di¬ 
gestible  Nutrients  and  Digestible  Proteins 
in  alfalfa  is  proportionately  greater,  al¬ 
most  doubled  for  TDN  and  tripled  for 
Digestible  Protein. 

The  last  two  columns  of  Table  2  are 
particularly  important  to  the  livestock 
man.  Not  only  must  the  total  amount  of 
feed  produced  per  acre  be  considered, 
but  also  the  cost  of  producing  that  feed. 
Generally  speaking,  the  cost  goes  down  as 
the  total  production  of  feed  nutrients  in¬ 
creases  on  a  per  acre  basis.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  case  when  alfalfa  hay  is 
compared  with  corn  on  a  TDN  basis.  In 
this  case,  every’  dollar  spent  in  producing 
the  100  lbs.  of  TDN  in  the  form  of  al¬ 
falfa  hay  is  equal  to  $1.43  sp>ent  in  the 
case  of  com  for  feed.  Most  livestock  men 
will  do  well  to  take  a  long  glance  at  the 
last  column  on  the  relative  cost  of  Diges¬ 
tible  Proteins  produced  by  the  various 
crops  grown  in  this  North  Central  Penn- 


AS  MOST  FARMERS  have  found  out,  the  feeding  value  of  a  crop  isn’t  measured 
in  the  heighth  of  the  stand.  If  you  are  a  livestock  man  the  decision  on  growing 
a  crop  should  be  based  on  its  per  acre  production  of  digestible  nutrients,  how 
well  it  grows  on  farms  in  your  neighborhood,  and  the  cost  of  its  production. 
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TABLE  I 

INDIVIDUAL  DAILY  REQUIREMENTS  OF  LIVESTOCK* 


Class  of  Livestock 

T.  D.  M. 

Dig.  Prot. 

T.D.N.  and  dig.  prot.  needs  may  be  met  with  these 
feeds  produced  by  the  6  year  rotation* 

Dairy'  cow  weighing 
1200  lbs.  and  giving 
average  of  35  lbs.  of 
4%  milk,  equivalent 
to  10675  m  427  f  per 
305  days  . 

20.63 

2.45 

Alfalfa 

Hay^ 

Corn  Silage 

Corn 

Oats 

20  lbs. 

25  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

Dairy  heifers  (400 
lbs.  av.  wt.) . 

6.4 

.85 

5  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

3  lbs. 

Feeder  cattle  700  lbs. 
(baby  beef  class)  . 

13.0 

1.65 

6  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

10  lbs. 

2  lbs. 

•Pregnant  guilts 

250  lb.  avg . 

4.0 

.53 

0.5  lb. 

3  lbs. 

1.5  lbs. 

•Growing  and  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs  100  lbs.  avg... 

4.0 

.55 

Pasture 

3  lbs. 

1.5  lbs. 

•Tankage  will  also  be  needed  to  supplement  these  feeds  for  greater  efficiency. 


( 1 )  Figures  based  on  recommended  feeding  standards  of  F.  B.  Morrison. 

(2)  These  figures  must  be  considered  as  specific  for  the  class  of  livestock  suggested — dr>’ 
periods  for  dairy  cattle,  finishing  periods  for  beef,  etc.  would  alter  individual  require¬ 
ments,  but  the  herd  would  generally  follow  the  averages  over  a  period  of  time. 

(3)  Ladino  clover  pasture  would  probably  replace  most  of  the  alfalfa  hay  during  the  pasture 
season. 


TABLE  2 

PER  ACRE  COMPARISON  OF  NUTRITIVE  PRODUCTION  OF  CROPS 


Rate  of  Index  Cost  Index  Cost  100 

Production  (2)  Digestible  100  lbs.  lbs.  Digestible 


Cost  per  Acre  T.D.N.  (3)  Protein  (3)  T.D.N.  (4)  Protein  (4) 

.Alfalfa  hay*  . 2.5T  2266  477  1.00  1.00 

Clover  and 

Timothy  hay....  1.5T  1440  '  132  1.24  2.85 

Corn  (grain)*  . 50  bu.  2343  207  1.43  3.40 

Corn  (silage)*  .  lOT  3740  260  1.07  3.25 

Oats  .  45  bu.  1030  136  1.67  2.66 

Wheat  . 25  bu.  1254  170  1.42  2.21 

Ladino  Clover 


Pasture*  (1)  ..  10.2T  4800  1344  0.18  0.14 


( 1 )  Production  rate  based  on  Pa.  Extension  Demonstrations 

(2)  Production  rate  based  on  averages  for  land  of  equal  fertility 

(3)  Figured  on  average  analysis  according  to  “Feeds  &  Feeding”  by  F.  B.  Morrison 

(4)  Based  on  Cost  of  Production  figures.  Pa.  Extension  Service 


sylvania  county.  Digestible  Protein  costs 
the  livestock  farmer  the  greatest  single 
cash  outlay.  In  the  column  headed  “Di¬ 
gestible  Proteins,”  crops  can  be  spotted 
that  are  not  giving  high  yields  of  protein 
per  acre.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  cost 
per  pound  of  protein  production  with 
certain  crops  is  excessively  high  compared 
with  other  crops. 

TVe  have  always  considered  good  clover 
and  timothy  hay  as  a  reasonable  satisfac¬ 
tory  roughage  for  livestock  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  dairy'  cattle.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  production  figures  and  cost  figures  in¬ 


dicate  that,  when  compared  with  alfalfa 
hay,  our  old  friends  clover  and  timothy 
make  a  poor  showing.  .And  so  it  may  be 
with  many  other  crops. 

A  similar  listing  of  crops,  rates  of  pro¬ 
duction,  nutritive  production,  as  well  as 
cost,  can  be  made  for  any  farm  or  general 
farm  area.  The  list  of  crops  and  average 
production  of  each  is  generally  known.  To 
obtain  the  TDN  and  Digestible  Protein 
figures  for  each  crop,  multiply  the  pounds 
of  that  crop  produced  per  acre  in  your 
locality  by  the  average  analysis  of  that 
crop  as  obtained  from  F.  B.  Morrison’s 


book,  “Feeds  and  Feeding,”  or  from  E.\- 
tension  Service  publications  devoted  to 
average  feed  analysis.  Information  on  cost 
of  production  will  vary  considerably  on 
individual  farms ;  however,  averages  may 
be  obtained  from  the  State  Extension 
Service.  A  chart  like  Table  2  will  serve 
any  livestock  farmer  as  a  valuable  plan¬ 
ning  guide. 

The  “Star”  Crops 

In  planning  the  Lycoming  Dairy  Rota¬ 
tion,  a  table  like  this  was  used.  After 
carefully  studying  each  crop  and  its  rate 
of  production,  the  most  efficient  crops 
were  starred,  indicating  an  “.A”  crop. 
These,  then,  were  the  crops  which  the 
farmers  wanted  to  include  in  their  crop¬ 
ping  system,  for  they  showed  every  indi¬ 
cation  of  giving  the  most  value  for  each 
acre  devoted  to  crop  production  and  each 
hour  spent  in  tilling  the  land. 

The  next  step  in  the  development  of 
the  new  cropping  plan  was  to  work  the 
starred  crops  into  a  satisfactory  rotation. 
Because  of  the  high  nutritive  production 
of  alfalfa  and  its  relatively  low  cost  of 
production,  it  seemed  logical  to  use 
it  as  the  basic  crop.  Alfalfa,  however, 
is  not  a  one-year  crop,  for  in  some  areas 
it  produces  well  for  three,  four  or  more 
years.  Therefore,  alfalfa  was  allowed  to 
remain  for  three  years  in  order  to  get 
maximum  returns  from  the  investment  of 
time  and  money  in  the  establishment  of 
the  seeding. 

The  second  most  important  crop  of  the 
group  was  corn.  Although  it  cost  slightly 
more  to  produce  than  wheat,  corn  gave  a 
greater  feed  return  per  acre,  thereby 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  land  utiliza¬ 
tion.  Then,  too,  corn  was  a  natural  crop 
to  follow  alfalfa  sod.  So  two  years  of  corn 
followed  three  years  of  alfalfa,  giving  suf¬ 
ficient  acreage  of  corn  so  that  a  portion  of 
each  crop  could  be  used  for  silage.  Winter 
cov'er  was  provided  by  rye  grass,  which  was 
plowed  under  in  the  spring  for  green 
manure. 

This  made  use  of  the  high  nutritive 
producing  crops,  with  the  exception  of 
ladino  clover  pasture,  but  left  a  blank  in 
the  rotation  for  a  transition  crop  from 
corn  back  to  alfalfa.  For  this  job  oats  was 
selected.  Being  a  spring-seeded  crop  in 
most  areas,  it  would  not  interfere  with 
the  corn  harv’est;  it  is  a  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory  nurse  crop  for  alfalfa,  and  it 
makes  an  excellent  feed  for  livestock 
when  mixed  with  corn. 

By  following  this  reasoning  the  basic 
rotation  of  three  years  alfalfa,  two  years 

LEFT:  THE  ENSILAGE  HARVESTER  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  o  corn  picker  and  on  ensilage 
chopper.  One  man  on  a  tractor  con  oper¬ 
ate  the  rig.  The  corn  is  cut  when  it  is  at 
the  best  ensilage  stage,  chopped  and 
blown  into  the  wagon,  hooked  on  behind. 
The  time  from  standing  corn  to  packing 
in  the  silo  need  not  be  over  an  hour. 
Ideal  timing  for  best  feeding  value. 
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ONE  OF  THE  PEAKS  of  the  summer  work  load  on  the  form  used  to 
be  "Silo  Filling  Day."  Modern  machinery  has  reduced  it  from 
a  job  that  required  oil  of  the  men  in  the  neighborhood  to  a 
three-  or  four-man  operation.  Silage  is  low-cost,  highly 


nutritious  feed  for  all  kinds  of  livestock.  The  corn,  grain  and 
stover  is  all  turned  into  succulent  feed,  for  use  at  any  time  in 
the  year.  The  storage  space  for  hay  having  an  equal  amount 
of  feed  value  would  take  a  haymow  five  times  as  large. 
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THE 

TABLE  3 

LYCOMING  DAIRY  ROTATION 

Field 

1947 

Crop 

1948 

Crop 

1949 

Crop 

1950 

Crop 

1951 

Crop 

1952 

Crop 

1953 

Crop 

A 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Corn 

Corn 

Oats 

Ladino 

Pasture 

Ladino 

Pasture 

B 

Corn 

Corn 

Oats 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

.Alfalfa 

Corn 

C 

.Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Com 

Corn 

Oats 

.Alfalfa 

D 

Corn 

Oats 

Ladino 

Pasture 

Ladino 

Pasture 

Ladino 

Pasture 

Corn 

Corn 

E 

Ladino 

Pasture 

Corn 

Corn 

Oats 

.Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

.Alfalfa 

F 

Oats 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Alfalfa 

Corn 

Corn 

Oats 

TABLE  4 

NUTRITIVE  PRODUCTION  PER  YEAR  FOR 

(100  ACRES) 

TWO  ROTATIONS 

Total  Pounds 

T.D.N.  (1) 

Total  Pounds 
Digestible 

Protein  (1) 

Man  Hours 
Labor  (2) 

Lycoming  Dair\’  Rotation . 

...  265,100 

47.035 

2,124 

Usual  Four  Year  Rotation . 

...  160,057 

16.523 

2.032 

Difference  . 

-f  105,043 

+30,512 

+92 

(2)  Developed  from  Pa.  Extension  Service  Records. 

( 1 )  Developed  from  table  2. 

TABLE  5 

100-ACRE  FARM  YEARLY  FEED  REQUIREMENTS’ 


Crop  Needs 

in  Pounds 

Number 

Dig. 

Corn 

Head* 

T.D.N. 

Prot. 

Hay 

Silage 

Corn 

Oats 

Dair>-  Cows 

24 

180,719 

21,462 

100,800' 

126,000 

43,800 

26,280 

Dairy  Heifers  (365 
davs)  for  herd  improve- 

10 

23,360 

3,103 

14,375* 

10,9.50 

10,950 

Feeder  cattle  (300  days 

15,000 

10 

39,000 

4,950 

18,000 

30,000 

6,000 

Guilts  for  farrowing 
(185  days)  selected 

from  spring  pig  crops... 
Pigs  (180  days  feeding 

3 

2,200 

294 

277 

1,665 

833 

21 

15,120 

2,079 

1,620 

810 

Total  Feed  Require¬ 
ments  . 

260,399 

31,888 

133,452 

(66.7T) 

141,000 

(70.5T) 

88,035 
1467  bu. 

44,873 
1282  bu. 

Total  Expected  Feed 
Production  (from  Table 

4)  for  100  acre  farm... 

265,100 

47,035® 

74.9T'« 

70T 

1315  bu.2 

817  bu.‘ 

( 1 )  Obtained  by  multiplying  individual  daily  feed  requirements  by  estimated  days  on  feed 
and  number  of  head  of  livestock  on  feed.  Classes,  weight  and  production  of  livestock  in 
table  3  are  used  as  averages,  of  course  all  cattle  in  a  herd  would  not  produce  35  lbs.  of 
4%  milk  each  day  of  the  year,  nor  would  feeder  cattle  and  growing  dairy  heifers  remain 
at  suggested  weight.  For  purposes  of  estimating  feed  needs  these  averages  were  used. 

(2)  '  Could  be  increased  as  level  of  soil  fertility  is  raised  or  if  average  crops  yields  are  greater 

than  those  shown  in  table  2. 

(3)  210  days  on  hay,  155  days  on  pasture. 

(4)  5  calves  on  hay  365  days — 5  on  hay  210  days,  pasture  1 55  days. 

(5)  Surplus  created  by  high  protein  pasture. 

(6)  Excess  hay  may  be  used  with  ladino  clover  for  pasture  (hogs,  etc.). 

(7)  Table  2  indicates  that  oats  usually  cost  less  to  buy  than  to  raise.  It  wa.'  included  in 
rotation  principally  as  a  nurse  crop. 


Results  of  the  use  cf  six  year  rotation  for  livestock  forms  should  be  that 
more  animals  con  be  carried  on  a  form  and  hard-to-vrork  fields  and 
thin,  steep  pastures  can  be  returned  to  profitable  grazing  and  timber. 


corn  and  one  year  oats  v\as  established  and 
to  check  the  rotation  plan  to  see  whether 
it  supplies  the  feed  needs  of  all  the  live¬ 
stock  on  an  individual  farm,  the  average 
feed  needs  are  listed  and  matched  against 
the  starred  crops  on  the  chart.  It  will 
generally  work  out  that  the  variety  of 
crops  in  this  rotation  will  take  care  of 
about  all  the  feeding  requirements.  Good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  supplies  approxi¬ 
mately  40%  of  the  TDN  and  80%  of  the 
Digestible  Protein  requirements  of  the 
dairy  cow,  and  the  balance  of  her  ration 
comes  from  corn  and  cob  meal  ground  and 
corn  silage.  If  minerals  are  needed  the 
mineral  supplement  is  added  when  the  feed 
is  mixed.  Good  producing  cows  will  repay 
the  use  of  additional  protein  supplement. 
The  same  feeds  also  will  apply  to  beef 
herds,  sheep  and  to  a  certain  extent,  hogs. 

Not  to  be  forgotten  is  another  starred 
crop,  ladino  clover  pasture.  This  can  be 
used  to  replace  any  desired  portion  of  the 
alfalfa  acreage.  With  improved  perma¬ 
nent  pastures,  little  or  no  ladino  pasture 
may  be  needed  except  during  warm  sum¬ 
mer  months.  Where  permanent  pastures 
are  not  satisfactory,  it  may  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  use  ladino  clover  as  a  rotation 
pasture. 

The  finished  crop  plan  is  shown  in 
Table  3. 

On  the  average  livestock  farm  it  will 
probably  be  satisfactory  to  seed  ladino 
clov’er  with  a  grass  such  as  orchard  grass 
in  the  oats  every  third  year.  When  it  is  not 
needed  for  pasture  it  can  be  cut  for  hay  or 
grass  silage. 

Running  the  Rotation 

The  management  of  the  Lycoming 
Dairy  Rotation  is  as  important  as  the 
development  of  the  rotation  itself.  It  is 
now’  generally  known  that  corn  planted 
after  a  legume  sod,  and  one  of  the  best  is 
alfalfa,  will  give  greater  yields  than  when 
following  any  other  type  of  crop.  In  Iowa 
tests,  this  increased  yield  amounted  to  as 
much  as  20  to  30  bushels  per  acre  as  com¬ 
pared  to  other  fields  which  followed  wheat, 
oats,  combined  soy  beans  or  corn.  In  the 
fifth  year  of  the  rotation  corn  follows  com; 
however,  a  winter  cover  of  rye  grass  is 
seeded  in  corn  at  the  time  of  the  last  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  plowed  under  the  following 
spring.  This  will  reduce  erosion  losses, 
maintain  soil  fertility  and  organic  matter 
in  addition  to  having  every  acre  of  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm  under  sod  throughout  the 
winter.  Oats  stubble  of  course,  would  have 
a  new  seeding  of  alfalfa  and  grass  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ground  during  the  winter. 

Fertilization  of  the  crops  suggested  in 
the  Lycoming  Dairy  Rotation  or  any  other 
rotation  developed  according  to  the  same 
plan  should  be  consistent  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Experimental  Stations 
for  the  crops  grow’n  and  the  soil  types; 
300  pounds  of  a  3-12-12  fertilizer  per  acre 
for  com  grown  on  light  colored  soil  with 
legumes  in  the  rotation.  For  established 
alfalfa  on  the  same  soil,  300  to  .^OO  pounds 
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THE  FIRST  FEEDING  TABLE  for  animals  was  devised  in  1810  by  animals.  Extension  Service  representatives  at  state  universities 

Thaer  in  Germany.  He  gave  rough  equivalents;  in  his  table  he  and  county  agents  can  provide  this  information.  The  6-year 

listed  91  pounds  of  clover  hay,  625  pounds  of  mangels,  200  rotation  shown  in  the  chart  on  the  opposite  page,  was  devised 

pounds  of  potatoes  as  equal  to  100  pounds  of  meadow  hay  in  from  the  feeding  tables  of  F.  B.  Morrison's  book  “Feeds  and 

feeding  value.  Today  from  scientific  feeding  tables  it  is  possible  Feeding"  to  supply  the  best  and  cheapest  feeds  to  dairy  cows  and 

to  figure  almost  to  the  pound  the  daily  feed  requirements  of  farm  other  animals  on  farms  in  Lycoming  County,  Pennsylvania. 


of  0-12-12  is  an  average;  and  when  small 
grains  are  used  as  nurse  crops,  they  should 
have  350  pounds  of  3-12-12. 

Of  course,  these  rates  of  fertilization  can 
be  taken  only  as  averages  since  a  number 
of  factors  must  be  considered  before 
specific  recommendations  can  be  made. 

There  are  many  additional  advantages 
to  this  system  of  crop  rotation.  From  the 
standpoint  of  erosion  control,  the  six-year 
rotation  is  ideal;  the  long  stands  of  alfalfa- 
grass  will  hold  the  soil.  Where  strip  crop¬ 
ping  is  used,  the  hillsides  will  be  in 
sod,  and  the  large  percentage  of  sod  in  the 
rotation  aids  in  reducing  soil  losses,  helps 
to  maintain  soil  fertility  and  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  produces  good  soil  tilth,  in  addition  to 
increasing  the  yields  of  succeeding  crops. 

.Another  advantage  of  the  rotation  is  its 
flexibility.  It  can  be  shortened  or  length¬ 


ened  to  meet  varying  feed  needs.  Com 
can  be  reduced  to  one  year  if  smaller 
quantities  are  needed  or  the  yield  is  extra 
high.  The  same  can  be  done  with  alfalfa, 
or,  if  the  crop  is  growing  well,  it  can  be 
allowed  to  continue  for  a  year  or  two 
longer.  It  is  also  possible  to  substitute 
winter-seeded  small  grains  .such  as  wheat 
and  barley  for  the  oats  in  instances  where 
corn  is  taken  off  for  silage  or  harvested 
early  enough  to  insure  a  good  start  of  the 
grain  before  cold  weather. 

Wartime  agriculture  made  us 
extremely  conscious  of  farm  labor 
requirements.  For  a  profitable  operation 
we  need  to  get  the  most  out  of  each  hour 
spent  in  the  field.  It  was  found  in  the  Ly¬ 
coming  Dair\’  Rotation  that  on  an  average 
8  man  hours  of  labor  will  produce  1000 
pounds  of  TD\.  but  a  typical  four-year 


rotation  will  require  between  12  and  13 
hours.  See  Table  4. 

The  comparison  of  the  yearly  feed  re¬ 
quirements  .for  a  100-acre  farm  with  the 
e.xpected  production  under  the  6-year 
rotation  is  given  in  Table  5.  This  was  the 
chart  of  a  year’s  operation,  the  result 
of  intelligent  planning  and  figuring.  It 
takes  care  of  all  the  livestock  feeding 
except  for  a  small  shortage  on  corn  and 
oats.  It  gives  a  third  greater  TDN  produc¬ 
tion  and  two  times  greater  Protein  produc¬ 
tion.  And  both  of  these  expensive-to-buy 
livestook  feed  essentials  were  produced  with 
less  than  100  additional  man  hours. 

The  farmer  who  can  put  his  finger  on 
a  savings  like  these  by  means  of  several 
evenings  of  study  and  planning  should  be 
able  to  spend  less  time  making  ends  meet, 
and  more  making  bank  deposits. 
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IHE  BINDI.KSIIKK 


BY  CY  LA  TOUR 


WHEN  the  July  heat  starts  to  shimmer 
over  the  western  fields  and  the  vast 
seas  of  green  wheat  turn  to  a  golden  yel¬ 
low,  an  army  of  men  carrying  bundles 
slung  over  their  backs  move  in  to  make 
the  harvest.  They  come  from  every  state 
to  thresh  the  grain  and  move  it  away  to 
market.  When  the  long  day  is  done  they 
wolf  a  tremendous  meal  in  the  chow  wagon 
or  mess  house,  unroll  their  bundles  on  a 
heap  of  straw,  and  sleep  like  dead  men 
until  the  dawn. 

They  are  bindlestiffs  and  they  are  a 
race  of  men  apart.  Their  worldly  posses¬ 
sions  done  up  in  a  roll — a  safety  razor,  a 
clean  shirt,  a  pair  of  socks,  a  greasy  pack 
of  cards,  and  their  bedding — they  follow 
the  harvest  north  to  the  very  edge  of 
Canada  and  beyond.  After  the  wheat  har¬ 
vest  they  move  on ;  sacking  the  beans, 
threshing  the  rice,  and  pulling  the  sugar 
beets.  Without  them,  America  would  not 
eat  so  well. 

Some  are  sp>ecialists,  like  the  “jigger” 
who  stands  in  the  “dog  house”  of  the 
combine,  sacking  the  grain  in  air  so  thick 
with  flying  dust  that  you  could  cut  it  with 
a  knife.  There  are  mechanics  among  them 
who  repair  and  operate  the  harvest  ma¬ 
chinery.  There  are  drivers  and  cooks  and 
just  plain  stiffs,  the  field  hands.  They  work 
ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  often  longer, 
while  the  harvest  is  on,  for  the  highest 
wages  paid  farm  workers  in  America.  A 
“jigger”  makes  from  $15  to  $20  a  day; 
the  boss  of  the  combine,  the  separator 
man,  gets  the  top  money,  up  to  $30  a  day. 
The  other  four  members  of  a  six-man 
combine  crew  get  $15  a  day  for  the  three 
months  of  the  harvest  season.  Twenty 
years  ago  when  stationary  threshers  were 
more  common  than  they  are  today  and 
horse-drawn  wagons  were  used  to  bring 
the  grain  from  the  field  to  the  thresher, 
crews  of  thirty  to  sixty  men  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Those  were  the  days  when  the  cook 
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THE  BOSS  OF  THE  COMBINE,  what  every 
bindlestifP  aspires  to  be.  The  boss  must 
not  only  be  able  to  out-work  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  crew,  but  he  must  know  how 
to  control  their  rugged  individualism. 


of  an  outfit  was  the  top  wage  man;  he 
earned  up  to  $14  a  day.  The  wage  scale 
for  field  hands  ran  upwards  from  $5  a 
day,  high  for  those  times  when  mid-west 
farmers  were  paying  $1.50.  Many  a  farm 
boy  dreamed  of  the  gold  in  the  western 
fields  in  those  days. 

The  word,  “Bindlestiff,”  originated  in 
the  midwestem  grain  belt.  Men  who  har¬ 
vested  the  crops  carried  their  beds  and 
belongings  rolled  up  in  a  canvas  which 
served  as  a  ground  cloth  at  night  and  a 
pack  when  they  were  on  the  move.  Bindle¬ 
stiff  is  a  corruption  of  “bundlestiff,”  de¬ 
rived  from  the  bedding  rolls.  Sometimes 
the  word  is  shortened  to  “bindles”  or 
“stiff.”  John  Steinbeck  has  immortalized 
the  bindlestiff  in  his  “Of  Mice  and  Men” 
and  Lennie  and  his  pals  are  familiar  types 
in  the  harvest  fields. 

The  bindlestiff  is  not  to  be  confused 
with  a  tramp  or  bum.  A  tramp  will  not 


work  —  a  bum  can’t  work,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  hobo  will  work.  There  are 
sharp  class  cleavages  among  those  who 
live  on  the  road.  Hobos  have  itching  feet, 
but  many  of  them  are  clever  men. 

Bindlestiffs  work  literally  day  and  night 
during  the  harvest  season  of  three  or  four 
months.  They  accumulate  a  sizeable  “roll,” 
enough  to  see  them  through  until  the  next 
harv’est.  Most  of  them  are  frugal,  real 
hustlers  when  the  work  is  on. 

Many  of  these  men,  and  there  are  up¬ 
wards  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  them, 
belong  to  two  organizations.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Itinerant  Migratory  Workers  Union, 
or  its  competitor.  The  Hobo  Fellowship  of 
.\merica.  The  lower  order  of  bindlestiffs 
become  tramps;  the  alcoholics  are  bums. 

Bindlestiffs  and  hobos  have  an  official 
organ,  a  sizeable  newspaper.  The  Hobo 
News,  published  once  a  week.  The  circu¬ 
lation  is  80,000  weekly,  with  headquarters 


THE  BEAN  HARVEST  is  finished,  the  packs  are  rolled,  and  the  bindlestiff  is  off  to  new 
fields  and  new  harvests.  There's  a  good  deal  of  gypsy  in  him,  but  he  pays  his  way. 
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THE  RIGHT  HAND  of  Phil  Rys,  Camarillo,  California,  champion  jigger,  who  sacked  100,000  bags  of  beans  in  ninety 
days.  The  horny  nails  and  the  sole  leather  callouses  are  the  result  of  thirty-five  years  work  in  the  harvest  fields. 


located  at  115  West  52nd  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  publication  made  its  first 
appearance  in  .August,  1934,  and  was 
started  with  a  capital  of  thirty  dollars  by 
Pat  Mulkem,  his  wife,  Lucy,  and  Otis  O. 
Rogers,  the  Boomer  Poet. 

The  bindlestiff  may  have  a  home  and 
a  family  and  odd  jobs  to  which  he  returns 
when  the  harvest  is  done.  He  returns  year 
after  year  to  the  same  harvests  and  takes 
a  roll  of  bills  home  to  tide  his  family  over 
the  winter.  Many  are  homeless,  single 
men,  who  love  the  of>en  road  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  harv’est  fields.  They  winter 
through  on  odd  jobs  and  panhandling  and 
return  to  the  harv’est  broke.  They  find 
their  pleasures  in  the  saloons  on  Saturday 
night  when  they  blow  their  week’s  wages 
on  straight  whiskey  and  games  of  chance. 
Western  state  police  who  have  to  do  with 
the  bindlestiff  in  his  moments  of  recrea¬ 
tion  are  unsvTnpathetic.  “They  are  a  bunch 
of  bums,”  they  say.  “Hobos,  Weary  Willies, 
who  work  just  long  enough  to  get  money 


enough  to  buy  enough  cheap  wine  to  get 
stiff.”  The  sweat  and  the  dust  and  the  heat 
of  the  harvest  are  lost  on  the  police. 
They  have  little  occasion  to  know  about 
the  honest  and  reliable  majority  of  the 
craft  who  ride  the  buses  back  home  after 
the  harvest  with  their  earnings  in  their 
pockets. 

Phil  Rys  is  a  bindlestiff ’s  bindlestiff.  For 
thirty-five  of  his  fifty-nine  years  he  has 
traveled  from  ranch  to  ranch,  carrying  his 
roll  on  his  back,  sleeping  in  the  harvest 
fields.  Born  in  Camarillo,  California,  he 
has  never  married. 

Rys  is  the  world’s  champion  bean 
sacker.  He  has  worked  in  the  bean  fields 
of  California  ever  since  he  can  remember 
and  last  year  he  sacked  well  over  100,000 
sacks.  His  hands  are  the  trade-mark  of 
the  calling.  His  fingers  are  worn  flat  and 
square  at  the  ends  from  the  constant 
handling  of  the  heavy  bags  at  the  loading 
chute;  layer  on  layer  of  thick,  homy  cal¬ 
louses  cover  palms  and  fingers,  and  from 


the  constant  dryness  the  callouses  are 
cracked  and  broken;  friction  of  burlap 
against  flesh  has  added  a  polish  that  glis¬ 
tens  like  a  coat  of  varnish.  There’s  no 
time  to  doctor  hands,  so  the  “jigger”  keeps 
mechanically  at  his  work.  Muscles  become 
set  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  open 
the  hands  after  a  day’s  work.  In  the 
morning  they  seem  like  a  member  apart 
from  the  body  were  it  not  for  the  ache 
of  cracked  callouses  and  broken  nails. 

When  fog  prevents  an  early  morning 
start,  harvesting  crews,  by  the  aid  of  great 
lights,  work  way  through  the  night.  The 
crop  must  be  harvested.  Human  endur¬ 
ance  is  matched  against  time  and  natural 
elements.  Food  is  gulped  at  midday,  the 
quicker  to  return  to  the  job. 

Above  all  else,' water  is  the  greatest  need 
of  a  bindlestiff  in  the  harvest  fields.  W'ater 
jugs  thickly  wrapped  with  damp  burlap 
are  always  kept  on  the  combine.  In  some 
harvest  fields  water  boys  are  employed. 
Water  is  the  most  effective  antidote  for 
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LIKE  A  SOLDIER,  the  blndlestifF  has  worked  out  his  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  A  mattress  of  lima  bean  hulls  is  next  to  a  Simmons. 

dust  but  most  bindlestiffs  help  out  with  a  chew  of  tobacco.  Sliced 
lemons  are  often  placed  in  the  drinking  water  to  prevent  cramps 
and  reduce  thirst.  Sometimes  as  a  reward  for  a  job  w'ell  done 
there  will  be  a  keg  of  beer  in  the  big  chow  wagon. 

A  bindlestiff  travels  and  works  on  his  stomach.  Food  is 
served  in  the  mess  house  or  chow  wagon  in  unbelievable  quan¬ 
tities;  not  fancy  but  filling,  and  it  sticks  to  the  ribs.  Food  is  the 
only  pleasure  the  bindlestiff  has  during  the  harv’est  season  and 
he  demands  his  own  version  of  what  a  man  should  eat.  He  wants 
roast  beef  and  pork,  mountains  of  mashed  potatoes  swimming  in 
gravy,  and  an  ever-filled  coffee  cup.  Pie  is  mandatory  and  a 
rancher’s  reputation  often  rests  upon  the  quality  of  his  pies.  A 
bindlestiff  is  not  persnickity,  but  Paul  Bunyan  would  not  scoff 
at  his  appetite. 

The  bindlestiff  hasn’t  much  fun  during  the  harvest.  Sometimes 
when  he  isn’t  too  tired  he  takes  Saturday  night  off  in  the  nearest 
town.  He  may  play  a  few  minutes  of  poker  or  seven-up  in  the 
evening  before  he  turns  in  for  his  short  sleep.  Mostly  his  life 
during  the  harvest  is  made  up  of  working,  eating  and  sleeping. 
When  winter  comes  he  loafs;  and  wonders  how  many  of  the  old 
hands  will  turn  up  next  harvest. 

The  New  Deal  studied  the  bindlestiff  as  a  social  and  economic 
problem  and  reformers  are  always  working  on  him.  To  the 
bindlestiff  himself  life  is  reasonably  simple,  and  he’s  reasonably 
happy.  His  philosophical  attitude  toward  life  and  living — work 
like  hell  during  the  harvest,  rest  like  hell  during  the  long  winter 
months — is  essentially  nature’s  way.  He  likes  the  way  he  lives — 
and  he  gets  the  harvests  done. 


PHIL  RYS  works  in  the  heated  dust  of  the  dog  house.  As  sacks  fill 
he  ties  them,  sets  them  aside,  hooks  another  sack  at  the  chute. 
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It  is  morning  on  the  Laramie  plains  in  Wyo¬ 
ming.  The  shepherd  with  his  staff  and  faith¬ 
ful  Border  Collie  rests  while  the  sheep  are 
grazing  contentedly  on  grama  grass.  In 
the  foreground  of  the  flock  is  a  black 
"marker";  one  black  sheep  to  each  50 
head  permits  a  rapid  calculation  as  to 
whether  the  band  is  all  accounted  for. 


V|^  HEREVER  man  has  gone  he  has 
^  taken  his  flocks  with  him.  From  the 
steppes  of  Russia,  down  through  the  barren 
wastes  of  Bokhara  and  Arabia,  in  the  lush 
savannas  of  South  America,  the  semi-arid 
interior  of  Australia,  or  the  desert  area 
of  our  own  country,  the  imprint  of  the 
golden  hoof  is  found. 

Many  are  the  variations  in  type  and 
character.  It  may  be  the  fur  bearing  Kara¬ 
kul  or  the  woolless  fat  tail  of  North  Africa, 
whose  chief  value  lies  in  its  forty  to  fift>’ 
pound  fat  tail,  often  so  heavy  that  small 
carts  are  made  to  support  its  weight,  an 
apt  illustration  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme 
‘dragging  their  tails  behind  them.’  It  may 
be  the  small  Iceland  sheep  with  its  pound 
of  superfine  undercoat  and  a  hair  outer 
one,  or  the  Merino  of  our  western  regions 
and  Australia  with  fleeces  up  to  thirty 
pounds  in  weight. 

< - 

AGAINST  A  BACKGROUND  of  the  2000 
year  old  ruins  of  the  cliff  dweller  village  in 
the  Canyon  de  Chelly  in  the  Navajo  Reser¬ 
vation  of  Arizona  a  flock  of  sheep  is  doing 
nicely  on  the  sparse  Indian  Wheat,  or 
bunch  grass.  With  them  is  the  inevitable 
goat  leader,  whose  upturned  tail  gives  him 
away  in  any  herd. 


And  with  the  flocks  was  always  the  shep¬ 
herd,  for  sheep  are  defenseless,  so  much  so 
that  they  have  come  to  be  the  symbol  of 
all  defenseless  things.  The  shepherd’s  task, 
was  once  highly  honored.  The  lessons  David, 
the  King,  learned  on  the  Judean  hills  in 
caring  for  his  father’s  flock,  stood  him  in 
good  stead  when  called  to  lead  and  provide 
for  the  well  being  of  his  people. 

No  more  beautiful  bit  of  literature  was 
ever  penned  than  the  Twenty-third  Psalm 
when  David,  doubtless  thinking  of  his  boy¬ 
hood,  compares  the  Lord  to  a  shepherd. 
In  it  is  outlined  the  whole  of  the  shep¬ 
herd’s  duty  to  his  sheep.  “The  Lord  is  my 
shepherd;  I  shall  not  want.  He  maketh 
me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures.  He  lead- 
eth  me  beside  the  still  water.  Thy  rod  and 
thy  staff,  they  comfort  me.’’ 

Here  is  summed  up  the  job  of  the  shep¬ 
herd,  to  find  food  and  water  and  protect 
the  flock.  The  rod  was  to  defend  the  flock 
from  wild  animals,  generally  wolves, 
coyotes,  bears  or  dogs,  and  the  staff  with 
its  curved  end  served  to  catch  any  of  the 
flock  that  needed  attention.  The  shep¬ 
herd’s  crook  is  still  the  emblem  of  his  job 
and  in  all  the  years  no  better  tool  has  been 
devised  for  the  purpose  it  serves. 

The  duties  of  the  shepherd  vary  accord¬ 


ing  to  his  pastures.  He  may  fold  the  flock 
at  night  in  a  corral,  or  herd  them  into  a 
bed  ground  near  his  camp.  In  either  case 
he  has  the  sheep  where  they  can  be 
watched  and  guarded  by  fences  or  his 
faithful  dogs.  He  may  stay  for  weeks  in  a 
given  place  or  be  forced  to  change  pas¬ 
tures  daily. 

In  the  morning  he  starts  the  band  out 
to  the  fresh  pastures,  arranging  so  they 
can  get  to  a  supply  of  water.  In  the  long 
stretches  of  day  you  will  find  him  on  the 
top  of  some  hill  where  he  can  watch  the 
flock  or,  if  he  can  trust  his  dogs,  he  may 
be  taking  a  nap  under  some  shade  tree  or 
cleaning  up  his  camp. 

His  whole  thought  is  the  care  of  his 
flock.  The  records  are  full  of  shepherds 
that  have  lost  their  lives  in  protecting  their 
flocks. 

What  manner  of  man  possesses  these 
qualities?  It  certainly  requires  a  peculiar 
temperament  to  isolate  oneself  from  com¬ 
panionship  and  live  in  deserts  or  moun¬ 
tains  with  sheep  and  a  dog  for  companions. 
He  must  be  a  man  who  has  infinite 
patience,  a  love  for  his  charges  and  a  pride 
in  their  well  doing,  as  well  as  an  ability  to 
withstand  solitude. 

The  shepherds  of  the  United  States  have 
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largely  come  from  four  sources.  They  differ 
widely  in  their  origin  yet  each  possesses 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  job. 
Most  of  the  early  western  shepherds  were 
Scotch.  Raised  in  the  bleak  cold  hills  of 
that  country’,  and  bom  with  a  dis{x>sition 
to  endure  all  adversity  with  courage  and 
determination,  they  readily  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  northwestern  ranges.  With 
generations  of  shepherds  behind  them  and 
a  natural  love  for  livestock,  they  made 
ideal  men  for  the  work. 

Another  group  came  from  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains,  between  France  and  Spain. 
These  were  the  Basques,  a  hardy  mountain 
race,  that  may  have  early  been  trained 
in  the  profession  by  trailing  the  Merino 
flocks  of  the  Grandees  of  Spain  up  from 
the  lowlands  into  the  mountains,  some  150 
to  200  miles  each  Spring,  and  back  again 
in  the  Fall.  Twenty-five  hundred  Basques 
came  to  America  at  one  time  to  become 
shepherds.  They  are  now  scattered  over 
the  rocky  western  pasture  lands. 

The  third  source  of  shepherds  was 
Mexico.  ^Vhen  the  Spaniards  first  came 
into  Mexico  they  brought  sheep  with  them 
and  employed  Mexican  Indians  as  shep¬ 
herds.  The  Spanish  Catholic  priests  who 
founded  missions  along  the  California 
coast,  started  training  the  native  Indian 
tribes  in  the  duties  of  caring  for  the  flocks, 


and  the  Indian  descendants  have  carried  on. 

Our  All-American  shepherds  come  from 
the  Navajo  Tribe  of  the  Southwest.  Origi¬ 
nally  a  war  like  nation,  they  raided  the 
Pueblo  country  and  carried  off  many  of 
their  women  as  wives.  These  Pueblo 
women  were  skilled  workers  in  pottery 
and  blanket  weaving  and  one  finds  the 
Navajo  taking  up  the  latter  art  until  it 
became  a  tribal  profession.  Blankets  re¬ 
quired  wool,  and  wool  meant  sheep,  so  the 
Navajo  became  a  shepherd. 

There  are  a  few  “musts”  in  managing 
range  flocks.  They  must  flock  together 
and  not  all  breeds  do  so.  If  sheep  are 
scattered  all  over  the  landscape  it  makes 
an  impossible  job  for  the  shepherd  to 
watch  and  care  for  them.  A  prominent 
Western  rancher  one  said,  “I  purchased 
forty  head  of  a  breed  I  thought  might  be 
successful  in  the  west.  I  turned  them  out 
and  inside  of  five  hours  they  were  on  forty 
different  hills.  I  knew  then  they  would 
not  do.” 

One  breed  stands  out  in  its  natural  in¬ 
stinct  to  stay  together.  That  is  the  Merino. 
This  habit  was  doubtless  bred  into  it 
through  the  years  it  was  driven  back  and 
forth  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains 
each  Fall  and  Spring.  Only  those  that 
stayed  with  the  flock  survived  and  eventu¬ 
ally  the  habit  became  a  fixed  one. 


Many  bands  of  sheep  subsist  entirely  on 
the  forage  of  the  range.  In  winter  supple¬ 
mentary  feeding  at  times  must  be  resorted 
to,  and  the  hay  wagon  carries  out  hay  or 
maybe  some  pellet  concentrates  for  the 
flock.  Blizzards  may  block  the  trails  and 
today  the  airplane  has  been  used  to  fl\ 
in  feed  in  extreme  cases. 

The  role  of  the  shepherd  is  a  vanishing 
one.  The  Scotch  or  Basque  shepherd’s 
son  is  either  a  flock  owner,  or  has  changed 
jobs.  The  Mexican  is  turning  to  the  crop 
lands,  and  only  the  Navajo  seems  content 
to  follow  the  sheep  trail. 

From  the  West  comes  a  constant  cr\ 
“Where  can  we  get  help?”  It  may  be 
necessary  to  fence  all  the  range,  as  is  being 
done  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  It  may 
mean  permitting  immigration  of  herders 
from  Europe  or  it  may  mean  further 
depletion  of  western  flocks.  The  phrase 
“The  Golden  Hoof’  is  perhaps  the  key  to 
the  answer.  It  dates  back  to  early  Roman 
history  and  doubtless  referred  to  the  fact 
that  sheep  contributed  so  much  to  the 
wealth  of  nations.  The  quiet,  independent, 
lonely  life  of  the  western  shepherd  has  at¬ 
tracted  few  apprentices,  but  the  golden 
hoof  will  probably  coin  the  inducement  to 
preserve  the  skill  of  the  shepherd. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
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With  Fall  just  a  few  weeks  away,  it’s  time  to 
get  set  for  seed  treating.  The  wise  farmer 
will  use  the  best  equipment  available — 


THE  CLIPPER 
ROCKER  SEED  TREATER 


for  dry  chemical  treatment  of  beans, 
grain  and  seeds 


(not  for  un-delinted  cotton  seed) 


It’s  the  Treater  that  Treats  ’Em  Right,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  easy,  quick,  thorough  and  economi¬ 
cal.  Get  all  the  details  now  by  mailing  the 
coupon  below. 
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State 


APPLE  BUTTER 

(Continued  from  page  53) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Weaver,  Aunt 
Nora  and  some  of  the  neighbor  women 
are  peeling  and  quartering  the  apples.  Tart 
or  sour  apples,  or  what  are  known  as 
“cooking”  apples,  are  best  because  a  sweet 
apple  will  not  cook  up.  The  cores  are 
taken  out  cleanly.  Fallen  apples  are  just 
as  good  for  butter  as  choice  fruit  provided 
all  the  damaged  parts  are  cut  away. 

After  the  required  amount  of  apples  are 
prepared  (a  bushel  of  apples  will  make 
about  two  gallons  of  butter)  and  the  cider 
and  spices  are  on  hand,  the  cooking 
begins.  This  is  usually  started  the  next 
morning,  early. 

The  apples  are  dumped  into  the  kettle 
with  just  enough  water  to  start  the  cook¬ 
ing.  Soon  after  they  start  to  bubble  and 
steam  a  small  boy  is  set  on  a  stool  within 
range  of  the  kettle,  a  long  wooden  paddle 
is  placed  in  his  hands,  and  stirring  never 
stops  until  the  butter  is  finished.  A  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation  may  result  in  a  scorched 
taste  to  the  butter. 

The  quartered  apples  will  cook  down 
considerably.  To  keep  the  kettle  full. 
Aunt  Nora  has  a  reserve  of  big  pots 
(enamel  ware  and  copper,  this  is)  of 
apples  on  the  kitchen  stove,  cooking  to 
the  apple  sauce  stage.  These  are  added  to 
keep  the  kettle  full. 

After  the  apples  are  cooked  to  the 
appearance  and  consistency  of  ordinary 
apple  sauce  the  boiled  down  cider  is 


added,  and  then  the  sugar.  A  little  less 
than  half  as  much  cider  as  apples  is 
added.  If  you  have  four  gallons  of  apples 
you  add  two  gallons  of  cider.  The  amount 
of  sugar  (granulated  of  course)  depends 
on  how  sweet  you  want  tHe  butter.  For 
ordinary  tastes  four  cups  of  sugar  is  added 
to  every  gallon  of  butter,  but  if  you  have 
a  sweet  tooth  you  add  more. 

At  the  same  time  the  sugar  is  added 
the  spices  go  in.  Here  personal  preference 
is  the  guide.  Most  people  like  cinnamon, 
so  ground  cinnamon  is  added  to  taste. 
Aunt  Nora’s  family  likes  about  a  teasjDoon- 
ful  to  the  gallon.  Cloves,  nutmeg,  and 
ginger  can  be  added  also  if  you  like  those 
things.  The  best  way  to  find  out  how  much 
sugar  and  spices  to  add  is  to  dip  out  a 
spoonful,  spread  it  around  on  a  saucer  to 
cool,  and  then  taste  it.  Aunt  Nora  spends 
a  lot  of  time  tasting,  for  as  the  butter 
cooks  down  it  changes  in  taste  when  the 
moisture  evaporates.  When  it  suits  her 
taste  (or  perhaps  when  Franklin  says, 
“Gee  that’s  good,”)  it  is  time  to  stop  add¬ 
ing  sugar  and  spice. 

After  the  desired  flavor  has  been 
achieved,  keep  on  boiling  it.  It  will  by 
this  time  have  reached  the  color  of  good 
strong  coffee  without  cream.  From  here 
on  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  it  to  the  pre¬ 
ferred  thickness.  A  portion  cooled  in  a 
saucer  will  indicate  how  thick  it  will  be 
when  it  is  placed  on  the  table.  Some  like  it 
stiff,  so  that  when  it  is  dropped  from  the 
spoon  it  remains  in  a  little  pointed  mound ; 
some  like  it  “runny,”  so  that  it  can  be 


poured.  This  is  how  it’s  preferred  for  hot 
biscuits.  It  makes  no  difference,'  it’s  all 
apple  butter. 

After  it  has  reached  the  point  where 
everybody  is  satisfied — and  this  may  have 
taken  the  better  part  of  a  day — the  kettle 
is  set  off  the  fire  and  the  canning  begins. 

Standing  on  a  bench  near  the  kettle  is 
a  platoon  of  boiled  out  jars  made  ready  to 
receive  the  butter.  If  you  are  a  dyed-in- 
the-wool  apple  butter  maker  you  will  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  “crock” 
jars,  each  holding  a  quart,  half  gallon,  or 
even  a  gallon.  These  jars  are  hard  to  find 
nowadays,  but  are  thought  to  be  just  the 
thing  for  apple  butter,  keeping  the  light 
from  the  contents  and  having  some  mys¬ 
terious  virtue  of  adding  a  supreme  touch 
of  flavor.  The  hot  butter  is  ladeled  into 
the  jars  and  a  tin  cap  placed  over  the  top 
and  sealing  wax  poured  around  the  edge. 
Don’t  let  the  butter  cool  in  the  kettle  for 
it  may  taste  of  copper. 

Fortunately  you  never  come  out  even 
and  there’ll  be  a  part  of  a  crock  left  over. 
This  is  intentional,  for  the  kinds  would 
have  been  reluctant  to  help  at  all  if  they 
hadn’t  been  sure  of  this  reward.  The  odd 
butter  goes  into  a  dish  and  at  supper  time 
is  flanked  by  a  plate  of  golden  brown  bis¬ 
cuits  and  a  slab  of  fresh  yellow  butter. 

Some  ^  years  Aunt  Nora  has  made  as 
high  as“25  gallons  of  apple  butter,  al¬ 
though  the  average  yearly  consumption  of 
the  Weaver  family  is  about  12  gallons. 
The  extra  jars  are  just  in  case  the  apple 
crop  fails  the  next  year.  ★  ★  'A  "A 
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TENNESSrC  COF,POR*TlON 


Is  working  wonders  for  growers  all  over  the  nation. 
Growers  are  mineralizing  their  soil  with  ES-MIN-EL — The 
essential  mineral  elements  of  Manganese,  Copper,  Zinc, 
Iron  and  Boron  for  better  crops 
are  ail  found  In  ES-MIN-EL — Let  /  ' 

ES-MIN-EL  start  working  for  you!  / 


SOOKLST — Just  send  name 
and  address  ta  Tennessee  Carp.,  Atlanta 
1,  Go.  ar  Lackland,  Ohia.  Dept.  FQ. 
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inHAT'S  what  many  leading 
"  livestock  and  poixltry  raisers 
are  saying — and  they  agree  that 
Tuxedo— all  the  way — helps  them 
obtain  *'top-oi-the-market"  prices. 

For  Tuxedo  Feeds  hove  been 
quality-famous  for  66  years.  Each 
Tuxedo  Feed,  whether  for  baby 
chicks,  for  laying  flocks,  for  tur¬ 
keys,  for  pigs,  for  calves,  for  the 
dairy  herd,  contains  only  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  tested  nutri¬ 
tional  elements,  properly  formu¬ 
lated  and  blended  to  give  the 
best  feeding  results. 

When  you  select  Tuxedo,  you 
con  buy  .with  confidence,  feed 
with  pride,  knowing  you  have  a 
dependable,  high  quality  feed 
for  every  stage  of  your  feeding 
program.  See  your  Tuxedo  dealer 
soon. 

The  Early  &  Daniel  Company 
Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 
Established  In  1881 


TUXEDO 

FEEDS 

FOR  PROGRESSIVE  FEEDING  OF 
UVESTOCK  AND  POULTRY 
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TOKHEIM  TRACTOR  CAB 

Giv*t  you  year-round  use  of  your  tractor — 
in  comfort  I  Perfect  protection  against  sun, 
snow,  rain,  sleet.  Streamline  design.  Safety 
glass  windshield.  Lower  front,  side  and  rear 
curtains  roll  up  or  may  be  removed  in  hot 
weather.  Easily  installed  on  tractor  without 
special  tools  or  equipment.  All-steel  construc¬ 
tion;  insulated  turret  top;  removable  metal 
floor  enclosure.  Moderately  priced.  Will  fit 
Farmall  H  and  M,  and  Case  VA,  VAC  and 
VAI  tractors.  Available  later  for  other  makes. 
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*p<VUH  Tide 

VOGEL 

FROST-PROOF  HYDRANT 

•  Will  never  freeze  when 
properly  installed. 

•  Reduces  fire  hazard. 

•  Increases  operating 
efficiency. 

•  Over  a  million  Vogel  Frost- 
Proof  Closets  and  Hydrants 
have  been  sold. 


VOGEL 
NUMBER  14 

(NON-FROST-PROOF) 

Ideal  for  farm  use. 

A  water  saver,  uses 
only  3V2  gallons  to 
a  flush.  No  valves, 
float  balls  or  other 
mechanism  in  tank 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Will  give  perfect 
service  for  years 
without  attention. 

For  imformaSiam  $**  your  meartst  Plamhimt 
Supply  Homst  or  it  you  writt  ut  dirta—imtiudt 
the  tommy  m  wbitb  you  art  localrd. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  COMPANY 
WILMINGTON  99,  DELAWARE 
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DEER  PARK 

(Continued  from  page  38) 


THE  FEAR  OF  MAN,  so  pronounced  in 
adult  deer,  is  entirely  absent  in  the  new¬ 
born  fawn.  Very  soon  they  lose  their  spotted 
protective  coloring  and  ore  taught  to  shun 
the  man  smell  and  to  seek  the  dork  confines 
of  the  forest. 


kind.  They  are  a  most  satisfactory  little 
deer.”  Like  the  familiar  Fallow  deer,  they 
are  perfectly  content  to  graze  if  no  leaves 
or  twigs  are  available,  and  thrive  on  any 
pasturage  suitable  for  cattle.  Deer  can 
graze  quite  close,  but  not  having  a  cleft 
upper  lip,  are  not  as  destructive  as  sheep 
in  this  regard. 

Lest  I  be  accused  of  disloyalty  to  the 
American  deer.  I’ll  try  to  explain  briefly 
why  they  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  certain 
imported  species  for  a  small  park.  To  be¬ 
gin  with,  they  are  much  more  difficult  to 
confine.  A  big  northern  Whitetail  is  one 
of  the  jumpingest  critters  on  four  legs, 
and  as  old  woodsman  put  it,  “He  can 
jump  as  high  as  he  has  to.”  Mule  deer  and 
Blacktails  are  almost  as  springy,  and  in 
addition,  have  never  done  well  in  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  The  American  deer 
seldom  thrives  on  grass  alone.  They  seem 
to  require  some  browse,  or  at  least,  hay 
and  grain,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  the  southern  races  of  Whitetail, 
bucks  of  the  American  deer  are  big,  burly 
fellows,  quick  to  assert  their  rights,  and 
well  able  to  severely  maul,  or  even  kill  an 
unarmed  man.  In  a  very  large  wooded 
park,  offering  considerable  browse,  and  a 
mild  climate,  Whitetails  of  the  small 
southern  races  can  be  very  satisfactory. 
Even  so  the  foreign  sp>ecies  offer  a  distinct 
advantage  in  that  they  alone  are  free 
from  governmental  controls.  No  game- 
breeders’  license  or  permit  is  required,  you 
can  kill  any  or  all  of  your  herd  whenever 
and  however  you  choose,  and  eat,  give 
away  or  sell  the  venison  subject  only  to 
the  rules  pertaining  to  ordinary  domestic 
livestock. 

The  beautiful  Chital  or  Axis  deer  of 
India  is  a  lovely  species,  well  suited  to 
southern  parks.  It  can  survive  northern 
winters  if  provided  with  a  windproof 
shelter,  but  appears  cold  and  unhappy  be¬ 
side  the  dense  coated  Northern  species.  Its 
venison,  also,  cannot  compare  with  that  of 
the  Sika  and  Fallow.  I  was  assured  of  this 
by  no  less  an  authority  on  venison  than  a 


TEST  YOUR  SOIL 

way 

Now’s  the  ideal  time  to  test  your 
soil  and  plan  ahead.  Learn  the 
right  kinds  and  amounts  of  ferti¬ 
lizers  for  each  field  —  whether 
lime  is  needed  and  how  much. 
Give  your  fall  fields  just  what 
they  require  —  insure  top-notch 
crops  of  wheat,  clover,  alfalfa, 
etc.,  better  pastures  and  haylands  in  ’48.  Sudbury  Soil 
Tests  will  tell  you  now  the  proper  fertilizers  for  every 
field  next  spring.  Then  you  can  plan  your  fertilizer  buy¬ 
ing  this  winter — get  greatest  value  out  of  every  dollar. 


Sudbury  Soil  Tests  give  you  the 
answers  from  the  soil  itself! 

They’ll  make  your  fertilizer  produce  up  to  3  timet  as  much  for  the 
same  cost.  You  can  expect  $1.30  to  $3  or  more  back  from  every 
dollar  spent  on  fertilizer ...  if  you  know  what’s  missing  and  supply 
it.  Even  poor  fields  can  be  made  big  producers. 

No  Knowlodgt  of  Chtmistry  Needod  A  dtluxo  Profotsionol  Modtl 
Sudbury  Soil  Tests  are  easy . . .  (Shown  obovo) 

anytime,  anywhere,  even  on  a  county  mgenta.  tg- 

moment’s  notice.  In  10  minutes 
you  learn  more  about  your  soil 
than  in  a  lifetime  of  farming— 
its  needs  for  nitrogen,  potash 
or  phosphate,  whether  it’s  acid 
or  alkaline  (pH).  Order  now! 


ricultural  eoUcKes.  Kovernment  depart¬ 
ments.  Easy-to-carry  wooden  chest  has 
everything  you  need  to  make  hundreds 
of  tests  . . .  solutions,  test  tubes,  fun¬ 
nels,  color  charts,  etc.  Complete,  easy- 
to-foUow  directions  have  charts  which 
show  needs  of  126  farm  crops,  fruits, 
trees,  flowers,  etc.  Saa.SO 

Money-back  guarantee.  Only.... 

A  Horticwlturol  Model  (Shewn  at  left) 

A  great  quantity  of  soil  testing  material  for  the 
money.  As  complete  as  the  deluxe  Model,  but 
smaller  in  size  with  Vb  >s  much  testing  solution. 
Full  instructions.  Wooden  chest.  $|  4.S0 

A  Jr.  Prefestienel  Model  (Net  shewn) 

For  smaller  farms  and  gardens.  Makes  all 
the  same  tests  as  the  deLuxe  Model.  It  in¬ 
cludes  complete  equipment,  instructions 
and  solutions  for  60  individual  soil  tents. 
Handy  Leathertex  ease.  Money-back  So.fS 
guarantee.  A  big  value  at  only _  ^ 


SUDBUIY  LABOIATOIY 
kx  310,  Seelh  Sudhwry,  Mess. 

Send  me  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kits  marked  below: 

. deLuxe  Professional  Models  9  $22.50 

. Jlortlcultural  Models  9  $12.50 

. Jr.  Professional  Models  9  $4.75 

r~|  Enclosed  "*■ .  <=.».■>• 


Sudbury  laboratory 


■ex  310,  Se.  Swdbery,  Mou. 
World's  Largest  Makers  of 
Soil-Testing  Equipment 
Dealers  Write  tor  Special  Otter 
deluxe 

rraleuiattal  Model 


I  and  you’ll  pay  iiostage  I 


I  plus  postage 


Nrsmt . 

St.  or  Rt  D. 
CUy . 


.State. 
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MAKE  IT  EASIER  .  .  .  BUY 


PORTABLE  POWER  TOOLS 


Each  Cun* 
ningham  tool 
it  dctigncd 
for  top  effi¬ 
ciency.  Then, 
instead  of 
hanging  the 
tool  on  the 
power  plant,  you  put  the 
Mwer  plant  on  the  tool. 
Efficiency  is  high  .  .  .  your 
investment  is  low.  A  boy 
can  change  the  motor. 


Mows  clean 
and  fast  in 
tight  corners 
.  .  .  3*foot  cut 
.  .  .  variable 
speed  sickle 
bar  .  .  .  rug¬ 
ged  design... 
young  folks  can  run  it ... .  motor 
can  be  detached  fot^other  work. 
Write  for  FREE  Catalog. 

GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Adjustable  Wheel  width 
.  .  .  high  clearance  .  .  . 
simple  power  drive  .  .  . 
funaional  design,  bal¬ 
anced  for  easy  operation 
. . .  uses  same  detacKabte , 
engine  as  mower.  J  *  * 


Writt  Oapt.  4  for  FREE  F<ft6¥r 


JAMES  CUNNINGHAM,  SON  &  CO. 

13  CANAL  ST.,  ROCHESTER  8,  N  Y 


resident  gamekeejser  at  Woburn  Abbey. 
Before  the  war  this  fabulous  park,  owned 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  contained  great 
herds  of  nearly  every  known  species  of 
deer,  not  to  mention  antelope  of  many 
kinds.  Bison,  Zebra,  Llamas  and  others. 
The  large  corps  of  gamekeepers  are  priv¬ 
ileged  to  shoot  their  own  meat  out  of 
these  thriving  herds,  and  while  walking 
about  the  park  I  came  upon  one  of  these 
worthies  skinning  a  yearling  Sika  stag  in 
the  yard  of  a  neat  little  cottage.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  most  of  the  keepers  shot  Sika 
deer  because  they  skinned  out  so  easily 
and  were  so  well  flavored.  Injured  deer  of 
other  species  often  had  to  be  shot,  and  he 
had  tried  them  all.  He  held  nothing  but 
contempt  for  the  Axis  and  Hog  deer, 
claiming  they  were  difficult  to  skin  and 
comparatively  |x>or  in  quality  of  flesh. 

The  various  races  of  Wapiti  and  Red 
deer  are  too  laige,  and  their  stags  too 
dangerous  for  the  small  park,  while  the 
Sambar  and  other  Rusine  deer  fail  in  both 
hardiness  and  flavor  of  venison.  Disregard¬ 
ing  the  Central  and  South  American  spe¬ 
cies  as  tropical  exotics,  we  are  left  with 
only  the  Sika  and  that  venerable  denizon 
of  a  thousand  parks,  the  Fallow  deer. 
These  last  two  are  very  much  alike  in 
habits,  and  any  remarks  about  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  Sika,  apply  equally  to 
the  Fallow  species.  Fallow  deer  may  be 
had  in  three  distinct  color  phases.  The 
normal  summer  coat  is  rich  tan,  spotted 
with  white,  with  a  black-bordered  white 
area  around  the  tail,  while  in  winter  this 
spotted  color  gives  way  to  a  uniform  grey- 
brown.  The  all  white  or  albino  variety 
breeds  true  to  color,  as  also  does  a  mela- 
nistic  tyjje  which  is  dark  chocolate  brown 
throughout  the  year.  I  have  never  seen  an 
albino  Sika,  though  they  doubtless  exist, 
but  have  seen  and  owned  many  specimens 
of  blackish  brown  coloration,  -  without 
spots,  and  identical  in  hue  to  the  melanis- 
tic  phase  of  the  Fallow.  The  Sika’s  natu¬ 
ral  summer  coat  is  bright  chestnut  red, 
dappled  in  white,  with  a  black  stripe  down 
the  center  of  the  back,  and  around  the 
snow  white  tail  area.  In  September  when 
the  smokey  brown  winter  coat  is  assumed, 
the  stags  p>olish  their  graceful  four  tinted 
antlers  ivory’  white,  and  their  swelling 
necks  are  covered  by  a  handsome  dark- 
brown  mane.  From  then  until  Christmas 
they  stage  desp>erate  fights  for  leadership 
of  the  herd,  and  challenge  each  other  with 
their  version  of  the  Wapiti’s  famous 
“bugle,”  a  high,  whistling  whine  sliding 
down  the  scale  into  a  throaty  bawl. 

The  choice  between  the  Sika  and  Fal¬ 
low  species  is  largely  one  of  personal  taste. 
As  citizens  of  a  park  they  are  nearly  equal 
in  good  qualities.  Fallow  deer  are  larger 
than  the  Japanese  race  of  Sika,  but  the 
stags  are  almost  never  dangerous  to  hu¬ 
mans.  Sika  deer  are  more  graceful  in  their 
movements,  have  shorter,  neater  heads, 
and  are,  to  my  mind,  more  handsome. 
Fallow  stags  lack  a  mane  and  have  a 
rather  unattractive  “adam’s  apple”  on  the 


throat.  The  voices  and  cries  of  the  two 
species  are  very  difTerent,  and  I  have 
never  known  them  to  interbreed,  although 
confined  together  in  numerous  parks.  No 
doubt  they  would  if  a  pair  were  raised  to¬ 
gether  from  birth.  The  antlers  of  the  ma¬ 
ture  Fallow  stag  are  very  broad  and 
flattened,  and  diflfer  widely  in  shape  and 
number  of  points.  Sika  stags,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  their  year  as  a  “spike  buck,” 
grow  a  symmetrical  rack  of  four  points  to 
a  side.  Their  antlers  increase  yearly  in 
size,  up  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  but  bar¬ 
ring  freaks,  never  change  the  four  point 
pattern.  They  are  beautifully  formed,  and 
really  good  ones  range  from  twenty  to 
thirty  inches  on  the  outside  curve.  The 
record  head  is  slightly  over  thirty-one 
inches.  A  skull  and  antlers  of  near-record 
proportions  hang  unnoticed  in  the  Buck- 
horn  Saloon,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Fallow 
antlers  average  considerably  larger  than 
Sika,  but  1  penonally  prefer  the  simplic¬ 
ity  and  grace  of  the  latter.  No  animal, 
even  a  fine  Arabian  horse,  looks  "better 
bred”  than  a  prime  Sika  stag. 

In  the  actual  construction  of  a  park,  the 
boundary  fence  is  the  only  item  really 
necessary.  Buildings,  unless  they  contain 
the  only  hay  racks,  will  almost  never  be 
used.  I  have  an  open  fronted  shed  that 
hasn’t  earned  a  dollar  of  its  cost,  and  plan 
to  tear  it  down  for  lumber.  Deer  use  a 
shed  more  on  warm  winter  days  than  cold 
ones,  to  avoid  bedding  down  in  wet  snow. 
If  the  site  selected  for  a  park  is  unusually 
0|>en  and  windswept,  or  if  its  area  is  less 
than  the  minimum  five  acres,  a  south- 
facing  shed  will  be  used,  and  should  be 
provided.  A  shelter  belt  of  Arbor  Vitae  or 
other  dense  coniferous  trees  will  do  nearly 
as  well,  if  located  just  outside  the  western 
boundary.  Bundles  of  tall  cornstalks 
leaned  against  the  fence  from  outside  can 
form  an  inexpensive  winter  windbreak. 

In  all  but  the  mildest  climates,  some 
sort  of  feeder  for  hay  is  essential.  This 
may  be  of  the  simple  type  used  for  sheep, 
vee  in  cross  section,  or  as  complicated  as 
ingenuity  allows.  The  main  consideration 
is  the  frequency  with  which  it  must  be 
filled.  A  small  hay  rack  versus  a  large 
herd  of  deer  equals  either  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  labor  on  windy  winter  days,  or 
a  hungry  herd  in  poor  condition  at  fawn¬ 
ing  time  .A  small  hayloft  made  in  ^the 
shape  of  an  enormous  hopper  with  a.sU^-. 
ted  vee  bottom  is  ideal,  and  may  require 
filling  only  once  or  twice  a  winter.  Chop¬ 
ping  or  even  grinding  alfalfa  hay  to  save 
space  is  practical,  but  I  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  feeding  hay  in  this  form. 
Deer  in  traveling  menageries  have  been 
successfully  fed  on  pellets,  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  ground  hay  and  grain,  moist¬ 
ened  with  molasses,  and  compressed.  This 
would  be  a  neat  method,  but  I  think  it 
would  hardly  justify  the  extra  expense  in¬ 
volved,  particularly  since  the  exercise  of 
mastication  and  cud  chewing  is  beneficial 
in  cold  winter  weather.  Ample  feeder 
space  should  be  allowed  for  each  animal 
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Mineral  feeding  hits  a  new  high  in  ease  and  econ¬ 
omy  with  Swift’s  Mineral  Supplement  in  block 
form.  Perfected  by  Swift  for  cattle  and  sheep,  the 
new  mineral  block  meets  these  strict  regulations: 

— It’s  soft  enough  so  animals  get  their  min¬ 
eral  quota  easily 

— It’s  hard  enough  to  resist  weather 

— It’s  easy  to  handle,  easy  to  feed 

In  formula  and  quality  the  block  is  the  same  as  the 
farfhliar  Swift’s  Mineral  Supplement  in  powdejfed 
form.  It  provides  ten  essential  mineral  elements’all 
livestock  need.  It’s  held  together  by  a  palatable 
molasses  binder.  Swift’s  Mineral  Supplement 
contains  no  fillers  or  waste.  Every  ingredient  has 
feeding  value. 

Get  yOhr  supply  of  Swift’s  Mineral  Supplement, 
by  bag  or  block,  from  your  feed  dealer,  or  write 
the  Swift  plant  nearest  you. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

FEED  DEPARTMENT 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS  •  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


SWIFrS  MINERAL  SUPPLEMENT 

furnishes  these  ten  profit-making  elements: 

Manganese  —  far  healthy  growth 
Iron  — for  red  blood 
Copper  —  for  mineral  balance 
Cobalt  —  for  mineral  deficiencies 
Sodium  —  for  good  appetites 
Chlorine  —  for  good  digestion 
Calcium  —  for  sound  teeth,  bones 
Phosphorus  —  for  fast  growth  ^ 

Magnesium  Sulphate — 

for  nerves  and  bones  * 

Iodine  —  for  glandular  health 

By  Bag  or  Block  •  •  • 

More  mineral  for  your  money! 


Intrease  Profits  With  This  Dependable 
Loader  .  .  .  No  Farm  Loading  Job  Too 
Tough  For  Silver  King  .  .  . 

Here’s  a  rugged,  all-around  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  makes  any  loading  iob  easier — amd 
FAST! 

You  and  your  dependable  SILVER  KING 
equipped  with  a  loading  device  can  easily 
handle  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Load 
anything  . , .  grain,  dirt,  bales,  logs  . . ,  easily, 
quickly  with  the  SILVER  KING  loading  at¬ 
tachment.  Piaured  above  is  the  shovel  attach¬ 
ment.  Other  powerful  attachments  are  avail¬ 


able  to  fit  your  own  individual  needs.  And  at 
surprisingly  small  cost. 


Write  for  your 

FREE  Copy 

of  Silver  King  News 

learn  exactly  how 
SILVER  KING  attach- 
meats  can  help  you  in 
all  your  heavy  loading 
and  moving.  A  post 
card  will  do.  WRITE  TO- 
DAYI 


Ordor 
direct 
from 
fh'n  od 


Ruroee 


toPlantThisFall 


year  the  flowers  from  Burpee’s  Holland 
Bulbs  were  so  much  larger  and  more  beautiful  than  ever  before  that 
there  is  sure  to  be  even  greater  demand  for  them  this  fall.  Here  are 
the  most  popular  kinds,  at  special  prices  to  order  right  away: 

Toll  Slant  Darwin  Tulips  Giant  Trumpet  Daffodils  largo  Flowered  Crocus 
Perfect,  cup-shaped  flow-  Glorious  long  trumpets  in  Choicest  Dutch  Crocus  — 
ers  on  long,  strong  stems  yellows,  whites,  bl-colors,  blue,  purple,  yellow,  white, 


— yellow,  red,  pink,  white, 
purple  and  violet,  mixed. 
Choicest  varieties.  C  % 
8  BVUIS 
(SO  Bulbs  $5.00) 

Fantasy  Tulips 


mixed.  Long  strong  stems 
— ideal  for  beds  and  C4 
borders.  17  BVLBS 

(100  Bulbs  $5.00) 

Red-Cupped  Daffodils 

Cups  attracUvely  marked 


Huge,  exotic,  most  beauti-  in  striking  combinations  of 


striped,  mix^ — a  glorious 
array  early  next  spring. 
Loveliest  of  all  flowers  for 
the  lawn;  best  in  masses 
— order  liberally  r  C  % 

SO  BULBS 
(100  Bulbs  $1.8S) 


ful  of  aU  Tulips!  Gerani¬ 
um-red  tinted  rose,  marked 
with  green.  S  ff 

0  BULBS 
(SS  Bulbs  gt.SO) 

Red  Emperor  Tulips 
Largest  and  most  brilliant 
of  sill  Tulips!  Amazing  in¬ 
tense  scarlet  —  immense 
streamline  petals.  Early, 
blooms  in  April.  Cff 
7  BULBS 
(SS  Bulbs  $2.0S> 


deep  orange  and  many 
shades  of  red;  white, 
creamy  or  light  yellow 
peals.  Outstanding!  C« 
1*  BULBS 
(50  Bulbs  $3.7S) 

Fragrant 
Large,  state! 
showy  colors 
yellow,  rose, 
in  mixture, 
low  price.  0 

(25  Bulbs  $3.50) 


W.  Atlea  SurpM  Co.  STK 


W.  Alios  Burpee  Co.,  146  Burpee  Building 
Send  poitpold  the  guaranteed  Burpee  Bulbi 
checked  below  (planting  direcliont  included  free). 
0193— Giant  Darwin  Tulips 

□  8  Bulbs  $1.00  □  SO  Bulbs  $S.OO 

9342  — Fantasy  Tulips 

□  9  Bulbs  $1.00  □  2S  Bulbs  $3.50 

9379-Red  Emperor  Tulips 

□  7  Bulbs  $1.00  □  3S  Bulbs  $2.95 

9545— Giant  Trumpet  Daffodils 

□  17  Bulbs  $1.00  DIOO  Bulbs  $5.00 

Namo 


Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
(or)  Clinton,  Iowa 


9547— Red-Cupped  Daffodils 

□  12  Bulbs  $1.00  □  50  Bulbs  $3.75 

9034— Fragrant  Hyacinths 

□  6  Bulbs  $1.00  n  35  Bulbs  $3.50 
9543  — Large  Flowered  Crocus 

□  50  Bulbs  $1.00  □  100  Bulbs  $1.85 

Enclosod  is  $ _ 


Amy  $  $1  Uta 
for  $2,7$; 

Amy  *  Bor  mmty  $1 


□  Send  Burpee's  Foil  Bulb  Book  FREE. 


to  prevent  crotchety  old  does  from  starv¬ 
ing  the  weaker  members  of  the  herd  by 
continually  driving  them  away  from  the 
forage. 

After  expierimenting  with  various  ra¬ 
tions  for  northern  parks,  we  have  found 
that  Sika  deer  winter  best  on  alfalfa  hay 
and  shelled  yellow  corn.  I  know  several 
other  breeders  who  have  arrived  at  the 
same  formula  for  Sika  and  Fallow  deer, 
as  well  as  Whitetails  and  Axis.  The  amount 
of  hay  and  com  required  varies  with  size, 
species  and  climate.  Four  hundred  pounds 
of  good  legume  hay,  and  fifty  pounds  of 
shelled  com  per  hundred  pounds  of  body 
weight  is  our  average  here  in  Michigan. 
The  best  quality  legume  hay  is  the  most 
efficient,  as  deer  are  wasteful  feeders  on 
coarse,  stemmy  roughage.  Self  fed  alfalfa, 
a  teacupful  of  shelled  corn  per  head  per 
day,  water  or  snow  (not  ice),  and  the 
omnipresent  block  of  salt,  is  all  the  winter 
care  deer  require. 

In  laying  out  fence  lines,  always  take 
advantage  of  the  lay  of  the  land  to  put 
the  fence  as  high  as  possible  with  relation 
to  the  land  on  each  side.  An  advantageous 
situation  often  occurs  where  a  piece  of 
waste  land  or  a  woodlot  is  surrounded  by 
cultivated  fields.  In  the  old  days  of  the 
walking  plow,  farmers  almost  always 
turned  the  furrows  toward  the  edge  of  the 
field,  year  after  year.  In  time,  this  piled 
up  quite  a  sizable  ridge  around  the  boun¬ 
daries.  This  was,  of  course,  poor  farming 
practice,  since  it  buried  a  lot  of  good  top¬ 
soil  at  the  edges,  and  exposed  the  subsoil 
down  the  middle.  For  once,  we  can  turn 
the  mistakes  of  our  forefathers  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  by  building  a  deer  fence  on  top 
of  these  ridges,  thereby  not  only  adding  a 
couple  of  feet  to  the  height  of  the  fence, 
but  putting  any  animal  that  intends  to 
jump  it  at  a  disadvantage  through  having 
to  mn  uphill  and  leap  from  uneven 
ground.  This  makes  a  lot  of  difference. 
Avoid  long,  narrow  comers,  and  cul  de 
sacs  where  deer  may  be  trapped  by  dogs. 
Even  if  dogs  never  bother  the  herd,  the 
deer  will  be  apprehensive  in  such  places, 
and  will  annoy  you  by  hysterical  dashes 
out  of  them,  or  leaps  against  the  fence. 
The  height  and  strength  of  the  fence  re¬ 
quired  depends  on  the  species  you  intend 
to  confine.  In  any  case,  keeping  dogs  and 
coyotes  out  is  as  important  as  keeping  deer 
in.  Few  dogs  can  scale  a  seven  foot  fence, 
so  seven  feet  may  be  regarded  as  a  mini¬ 
mum  to  exclude  these  invaders. 

To  confine  Japanese  Sika  and  Fallow 
deer  a  fence  must  be  between  seven  and 
eight  feet  high,  depending  on  whether  the 
approach  to  it  is  slightly  uphill  or  slightly 
down.  Our  fence  is  seven  feet,  four  inches 
high,  and  in  eight  years  not  one  deer  has 
ever  fairly  jumped  it.  A  six-months-old 
fawn  once  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  pile  of 
cedar  rails,  and  from  there  lea  pied  and 
scrambled  over  the  top,  but  with  the  rails 
removed  there  has  been  no  further  trou¬ 
ble.  This  fawn,  by  the  way,  ran  hysteric¬ 
ally  around  the  park  fence,  making  re- 
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THIS  HOMI  •UYIR  picks  the  best  fruit  from  the 
grocery  display  rock.  To  produce  quality  fruit  that 
catches  the  eye,  many  growers  use  Du  Pont 
"Deenote"  DDT,  “Fermote"  fungicide  and  other 
effective  new  spray  chemicals.  Producers  of  vege¬ 
tables,  milk,  meat,  grain  and  other  farm  products 
also  find  Du  Pont  chemicals  especially  formulated 
to  help  them  grow  better  crops  at  lower  cost. 


New  Chemicals 
Bring  Major 
Changes  in 
Many  Farm 
Practices 


Farmers  who  get  the  greatest  returns  are  always  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  methods  and  materials  that  give  better  results.  To¬ 
day,  new  chemicals  can  simplify  some  of  their  tasks  and  help 
improve  the  quality  of  farm  products.  As  a  result,  many 
farmers  are  already  planning  their  1948  pest-control  programs. 

For  instance,  livestock  and  bam  sprays  of  Du  Pont  "Deenate” 
DDT  give  full  control  of  flies  and  lice.  Milk  flow  stays  up  through 
fly  season,  beef  cattle  and  hogs  grow  faster  on  the  same  feed,  and 
sheep  produce  heavier  fleeces.  In  many  areas  farmers  have  or¬ 
ganized  spray  rings  to  apply  DDT  quickly  and  cheaply. 

Also,  for  the  first  time  many  fruit  growers  are  able  to  complete 
their  spraying  on  schedule,  now  that  ’’Deenate”  DDT  con¬ 
trols  codling  moth  with  fewer  sprays.  It  is  also  effective  against 
other  insects  such  as  com  borer,  onion  thrips,  cabbage  worms, 
cotton  bollworms,  potato  insects,  and  lygus  bugs  on  many  crops. 


Scab  of  apples  and  pears  is  easily  controlled  with  "Fermate” 
fungicide.  Growers  report  greater  yields  because  it  does  not 
russet  fniit  or  damage  foliage.  "Fermate”  is  effective  against 
fungous  diseases  of  most  fruits  and  edso  against  tobacco  blue 
mold.  Du  Pont  ’’Zerlate”  fimgicide  is  equally  good  against 
diseeises  of  vegetables. 

Weed  control  likewise  is  now  easier  and  cheaper  for  farmers 
who  use  Du  Pont  2,4-D  and  ’’Ammate”  Weed  Killers.  One  ap¬ 
plication  of  Du  Pont  2,4-D  controls  most  weeds  in  small  grains, 
sugar  cane,  rice,  fence  rows  and  ditches.  On  tough  and  woody 
plants,  one  application  of  Du  Pont  "Ammate”  kills  both  tops 
and  roots. 

For  more  information  on  these  and  other  new  Du  Pont  prod¬ 
ucts,  write  to  the  Du  Pont  Company,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept., 
Wilmington  98,  Delaware. 


DUPONT 


INSICnCIDISl  DEENATE*  DDT.  GRASSELLI*  Lead  Araenate.  NUREXFORM*  Lead  Anenate, 
LEXONE*  60  (HeKachlorocyclohezane),  Oil  Sprays,  KRENITE*  Dioitro  Spray,  ALCOA** 
Cryolite,  BLACK  LEAFt  40  and  156,  Rotenone  h%. 

PUNOICIDISt  ZERLATE*  and  FERMATE*  Orcanic  Fungicides,  COPPER-A  Compound, 
SULFORON*  and  SULFORON-X*  Wettable  Sulfurs,  Bordeaux  Mixture,  Lime  Sulfur,  Flotation 
Sulfur  Paste,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray. 

OTHIt  MATniALSi  2.4-D  WEED  KILLER.  AMMATE*  Weed  KiUer,  Du  Pont  SPREADER- 
STICKER,  PARMONE*  Pre-Harvest  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor. 

eB«c.  Tnd*  Mark  af  B.  I.  do  Poet  da  Namoora  a  Oa.  daa.)  eeSae.  Tiada  Mark  of  Alaauaoa  Caaeaar  of  Aaartca 
Trmd#  Mmrk  T«b*ce*  Br‘Pr*4«etA  4k  Ch— ical  Corp*.  lae. 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING 
.  .  .THKOUGH  CHiMISrtY 


•u.  a.  (.fat  Off 


Htovily  Zinc  Coated.  Vh’  Mesh 
11  gauge  (approx.  Vt*  Diam.) 
48  in.  High,  Wr.  74  lbs.  Per  50  R. 

Roll  . %  8.50 

72  in.  High,  Wt.  11 0  lbs.  Per  50  R. 

Ron  . $12.50 

in  so  Ft.  lofU  Omlr> 

6  fl.  Golv.  Drive  Posts  with  Anchor. 
Approx.  Wt.  8  H>s.  each . .  $1 .30 
IP.  O.  1.  PbRedelplila) 
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peated  efforts  to  jump  back  in,  and  was 
recaptured  by  merely  opening  a  gate. 
Dogs  have  managed  to  get  into  our  park 
on  several  occasions  by  enlarging  washouts 
and  crawling  under  the  barbed  wire. 
When  closely  pursued,  deer  often  leap 
against  the  fence  several  times,  and  are 
hurled  back  to  the  ground.  They  always 
seem  to  regain  their  wits  at  the  critical 
moment,  however,  and  we  have  had  no 
losses,  or  even  injuries  from  this  cause.  A 
friend  who  raises  Fallow  deer  reports  that 
they  occasionally  jump  his  seven  and  one- 
half  foot  fence,  if  badly  frightened  by 
dogs,  so  p)erhaps  Fallows  are  slightly 
higher  jumpers  than  Sika.  Axis  deer  are 
about  equal  to  Fallows,  but  Northern 
^Vhitetails  can  soar  beautifully  over  a 
sev’cn  and  a  half  foot  barrier,  given  any 
incentive  at  all. 

After  first  laying  out  the  fence  to  take 
all  possible  advantage  of  ridges,  etc.,  the 
next  step  is  to  cut  down  “threatening” 
trees.  By  this  I  mean  trees  that  appear 
capable  of  damaging  or  flattening  the 
fence  by  falling,  or  dropping  large  limbs  on 
it  during  windstorms.  It  pays  to  be  ruth¬ 
lessly  thorough  in  this  regard,  since  it  is 
often  too  late,  after  the  park  is  completed, 
to  remove  over-leaning  trees  and  large 
limbs.  Remember  that  a  large  tree  falling 
across  the  fence  not  only  creates  an  escape 
avenue,  but  actually  baits  it  with  tempting 
leaves  and  twigs,  thereby  insuring  a  quick 
exit  of  the  entire  herd.  Such  a  mass  es¬ 
cape  is  the  only  real  worry  in  raising  deer 


and  its  prevention  requires  just  a  little 
imagination  and  foresight 

\Vith  the  park  enclosed,  the  next  step 
is  to  obtain  breeding  stock  in  the  species 
of  deer  preferred.  Two  healthy  young 
does  and  a  vigorous  stag  form  the  ideal 
foundation  unit.  All  three  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  weanling  fawns  in  their  first 
winter,  or  as  breeding  adults;  it  makes 
little  difference.  The  larger  zoological  gar¬ 
dens  nearly  always  have  a  surplus  in  such 
easily  kept  animals  as  Sika  and  Fallow 
deer,  and  stock  obtained  from  thb  source 
offers  many  advantages.  They  will  be  used 
to  confinement,  crowds,  strange  noises  and 
smells,  and  therefore  easy  to  manage.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  they 
will  be  entirely  free  from  internal  para¬ 
sites  and  diseases,  and  last  but  not  least, 
will  be  comparatively  easily  caught  and 
crated  without  injury. 

Given  the  opportunity,  every  doe  will 
produce  her  fint  fawn  in  the  spring  of  her 
second  year,  and  will  continue  to  breed 
until  she  is  ten  to  fourteen  years  old. 
Stags  will  breed  as  spikers  in  their  second 
autumn,  but  are  not  really  reliable  until 
the  third.  The  fawns  are  normally  dropped 
in  early  June,  and  remain  in  hiding,  if 
cover  permits,  for  two  to  six  weeks.  They 
are  exquisite  little  creatures,  and  I  get  the 
same  thrill  every  time  I  find  one,  newly 
bom  but  amazingly  competent,  curled  up 
under  the  Mayapple  leaves.  It's  easy  to 
see  why  the  Disney  Studios  used  Japanese 
Sika  fawns  as  models  for  “Bambi’s”  youth- 
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t'ul  stages.  I  have  seen  these  fawns,  less 
than  two  hours  old,  swim  a  broad, 
boulder-strewn  creek  in  a  raging  spring 
flood,  with  water  up  to  a  man’s  waist  and 
a  ten  mile  current.  My  Labrador  Re¬ 
triever  won’t  try  it,  but  the  fawns  don’t 
even  hesitate. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of 
deer  a  given  park  can  support,  as  the  fer¬ 
tility,  moisture,  and  so-called  carrying 
capacity  of  soils  differ  in  various  sections. 
It  also  depends  on  the  amount  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  supplemental  feeding.  Since  deer, 
unlike  cattle  and  sheep,  are  in  their  pas¬ 
ture  throughout  the  year,  they  keep  the 
grass  well  clipped  from  earliest  spring 
until  snow  flies.  This  is  hard  on  any  sod 
and  makes  overstocking  doubly  dangerous, 
since  the  palatable,  nutritious  grasses  will 
then  tend  to  give  way  to  saw  grass,  crab 
grass,  moss  and  other  uneatable  vegeta¬ 
tion,  which  may,  by  an  appearance  of 
greenness,  conceal  the  lack  of  edible  for¬ 
age.  Under  these  conditions  deer  may  be¬ 
come  extremely  thin  and  unthrifty.  TTieir 
thick  coats  of  springy  hair  concealing  from 
the  inexperienced  owner  what  might  other¬ 
wise  be  a  very  gaunt  appearance.  As  in  all 
livestock,  a  lustrous,  glossy,  alive  looking 
coat,  is  the  best  outward  indication  of 
health  and  well  being.  Whenever  deer  will 
eat  good  quality  legume  hay,  they  should 
have  it.  In  a  properly  stocked  park  Sika  and 
Fallow  deer  will  not  touch  hay  as  long  as 
they  can  obtain  their  minimum  require¬ 
ments  of  green  stuff.  This  should  be,  in 
the  North,  from  early  spring  until  the 
hard  freezes  of  late  fall. 

Mature  Sika  and  Fallow  does  regularly 
produce  one  fawn  annually.  Twins  and 
triplets  are  nearly  as  rare  as  in  humans, 
and  even  though  twinning  strains  might 
be  developed,  as  in  Shropshire  sheep,  they 
would  not  be  particularly  desirable.  One 
big,  strong,  well  finished  fawn  is  worth 
two  small,  lean  ones,  and  with  the  liva¬ 
bility  practically  one  hundred  per  cent,  a 
herd  increases  at  a  remarkable  rate.  For 
instance,  figuring  half  the  fawns  males 
and  half  females,  a  mature  trio  will  in¬ 
crease  to  twenty  animals  in  five  years, 
twenty-seven  in  six,  and  thirty-seven  in 
seven  years.  If  the  herd  ran  heavily  to  fe¬ 
male  fawns  at  first  (we  had  only  one  male 
fawn  in  the  first  five  years),  the  increase 
would  be  much  faster.  All  this  goes  to 
prove  that  there  will  be  a  yearly  surplus 
which  must  be  taken  care  of,  to  avoid 
overstocking  the  park.  To  count  on  selling 
this  surplus  as  breeding  stock  to  prospec¬ 
tive  beginners  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
The  catch  is  in  catching  the  deer.  I  have 
experimented  with  a  frightening  variety 
of  Rube  Goldburg-like  nets,  trap  corrals 
and  worse,  and  given  them  all  up  as  use¬ 
less.  I  have  managed  to  catch  two  deer 
with  lariats,  and  now  you  can’t  approach 
our  otherwise  tame  herd  with  anything 
larger  than  a  piece  of  binder  twine  with¬ 
out  making  them  suspicious  for  the  rest  of 
the  day.  They  have  an  amazing  sixth  sense 
that  warns  them  when  something  is  up, 
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complete  line  of  MYERS  Water  Systems 

An  efficient  water  system  is  a  necessity  for  modem,  practical 
farming.  Whatever  your  needs,  there’s  a  dependable  Myers 
that  will  supply  an  abundance  of  water  at  lowest  cost.  Your 
Myers  dealer  will  help  you  plan  efficient,  automatic  running 
water  service.  And  from  the  complete  Myers  line  of  Ejecto  and 
Plunger  Type  systems  he  will  recommend  the  type  and  size 
that  will  meet  your  requirements  perfectly.  See  him  now  and 
have  him  explain  the  many  superior  features  offered  in  this 
famous  line  of  lifetime  water  systems. 


I  "  complete  line  ol  Sproyers- 

Every  farm  needs  a  good  power  sprayer  for  many 
different  uses.  Choose  your  sprayer  from  the  complete, 
new  line  of  Myers  Silver  Clouds.  Includes  types,  pres¬ 
sures,  capacities  for  all  spraying  jobs;  for  orchard  and 
row  crops,  weed  control,  protecting  stock  from  grubs, 
ticks  and  flies,  whitewashing  and  disinfecting  bams, 
poultry  houses  and  other  buildings,  and  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection.  See  the  mony  extraordinary  features  of  these 
advanced  Silver  Clouds  —  at  your  Myers  dealer's.  Mail 
coupon  for  literature. 


lor  evert 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO. 

Dept.  G-142,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  literature  checked  below  ond  name  of  the  Myers 
dealer  nearest  me. 

□  Water  Systems  □  Power  Sprayers 
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Bred  To 
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GOLDEN 
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Senior  Superior  Sire  and 
Silver  Medal  Winner 

BEAUTY  PLUS 

His  twenty-one  daughters  officially 
classified  overage  86.79  V*. 

EFFICIENCY  PLUS 

His  twenty  daughters  officially 
tested  overage  8,952  lbs.  milk, 
5.76  V*,  516  lbs.  butterfot.  Four  Sil¬ 
ver  Medal  winners,  all  Very  Good. 

Breed  Blondes  For  Love  Or  Money 

W«  will  help  establish  key 
herds  with  foundations. 

Buy  your 

JERSEY  SEED  STOCK 
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A.  R.  BENUA,  Owner 
401  West  Town  Street 
Columbus,  Ohio 
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and  they  can  outguess  and  outwit  you  with 
maddening  success.  Sedatives  given  by 
mouth,  in  grain,  etc.,  are  unreliable  and 
dangerous  to  use  on  ruminants.  A  large 
shed,  in  which  the  deer  are  fed  during 
winter,  will  work  as  a  trap  if  provided 
with  quick  closing  doors.  Even  this  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  since  such  a  shed  is  an  ex- 
ptense  and  an  eyesore,  unnecessary  except 
as  a  trap,  and  catching  one  or  two  out  of 
a  desperately  leaping  herd  of  trappted  deer 
often  injures  or  even  kills  more  than  you 
secure.  The  answer  to  the  whole  problem 
is  to  be  cold  blooded  and  business-like 
enough  to  shoot,  and  eat,  or  sell  the  yearly 
surplus  as  venison.  In  other  words  the 
herd  must  be  sensibly  managed  the  same 
as  a  small  flock  of  sheep,  only  sufficient 
young  stock  being  retained  to  replace  old 
breeders  on  a  planned  rotation. 

The  sex  of  fawns  under  a  year  old  is 
difficult  to  determine  except  by  close  in¬ 
spection,  so  as  to  avoid  holding  over  ex¬ 
cess  males  in  the  belief  they  are  females, 
a  system  of  marking  should  be  used  in  all 
herds  of  fair  size.  Fawns  may  be  easily 
captured  during  the  hiding  period  in  early 
summer  by  tossing  a  wood  rimmed  hoop 
net  over  them  as  they  lie  in  the  grass, 
after  which  they  may  be  examined,  and  a 
small  notch  or  punch  made  in  either  the 
right  or  left  ear,  according  to  sex.  After 
the  winter  coat  is  assumed,  in  October, 
the  fawns  desired  for  breeders  may  be 
marked  with  a  spot  of  bright  colored 
paint.  The  paint  used  should  contain  no 
lead  and  may  be  applied  while  the  herd  is 
eating  scattered  com,  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  paint-soaked  corncob  propelled  by  a 
slingshot.  If  the  fawns  are  quite  tame,  as 
they  should  be,  a  child’s  water  pistol  filled 
with  permanent  red  or  black  ink  makes  a 
good  marking  tool.  In  a  small  herd  mark¬ 
ing  will  be  unnecessary,  since  the  fawns 
will  be  known  and  recognized  individu¬ 
ally.  Castration  of  male  fawns,  such  as 
practiced  with  domestic  livestock,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unnecessary.  Unlike  lambs,  pigs, 
etc.,  there  is  almost  no  development  of 
the  testes  under  the  age  of  one  year. 

The  fawns  not  required  as  breeders 
should  be  killed  and  dressed  before  winter 
feeding  begins,  at  from  five  to  six  months 
old.  At  this  age  they  are  fat  and  meltingly 
tender,  without  the  least  trace  of  a 
“strong”  or  gamy  flavor.  Those  who  have 
eaten  only  the  wild  venison  of  adult  buck 
deer,  shot  during  the  hunting  season,  have 
no  idea  how  a  prime  domestic  fawn  can 
taste.  No  one  would  think  of  using  an  old 
range  bull,  or  an  aged  and  battle  weary 
ram  for  anything  but  bologna  and  sand¬ 
wich  spread,  yet  when  Joe  Nimrod  goes 
deer  hunting,  he’s  after  the  biggest,  fight- 
in’est  old  stag  he  can  get.  As  he  describes 
the  massive  antlers  he  wonders  why  the 
guests  are  only  picking  at  their  portions  of 
shoe  leather.  The  Buck  Law  has  become 
so  deeply  ingrained  in  the  average  law- 
abiding  American,  that  the  idea  of  killing 
a  doe  or  (horrors),  a  fawn,  seems  very 
close  to  a  felony.  Recently  I  dressed  a 


DEMANDED 

BY  EXPERT  HERDSMEN 

formulated  by  an  international 
authority  on  mineral  nutrition . . . 


Expert  hei 
men  demand 
mineral  tonic 
cows  before  < 
after  calvi 
They  feed  it 
p  r  e  c  a  u  t  i 
against  low  bli 
minerals  asst 
ated  with  n 
fever. 

Feed-tone  i 
gives  all  anin 
an  "extra  lift" 
breeding  seas 
and  extra  bu 
ing  up  every  ! 
son.  Just  2  our 
a  day  suppl 
supplemental 
dine,  cobalt,  n 
ganese,  iron, 
copper,  bo¬ 
ron,  zinc, 
calcium, 
soluble  phos¬ 
phates  —  plus 
Vitamin  D 
and  appe¬ 
tizers. 

Send  $1  for  generous  not  pleased.  Feed-Tone 
trial  sample.  Also  avail-  was  formulated  by  the 
able  in  50  lb.  baas,  specialist  in  mineral  nu- 
Money  back  if  you  re  tritloo  —  Herman  Nagel. 

THE  HERMAN  NAGEL  CO. 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 


HERMAN 

NAGEL 
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AUTUMN  IS  EGG  TIME 

Get  premium  prices  and  peak  production  from 
your  layers  this  fall  and  winter.  Feed  Arcady  Laying 
AAosh  for  economical  production;  Arcady  Breeder 
Mash  for  high  producers  of  breeding  stock.  Both  ore 
mode  by  Arcody's  exclusive  EMULSIFIED  process  with 
natural  uncooked  proteins  and  vitamins  sealed  in  the 
feed  in  milk-molosses  film. 

Ask  your  Arcady  Dealer  or  write  us  for  complete 
5-Foint  Program  to  help  you  secure  maximum  results 
with  Arcady  Poultry  Feeds. 

A  Amd  emd  'Aendlnf 
Zm  Cemuy  Aa^m  Amd 


ARCADV 

FEEDS^ 
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Sika  fawn,  five  months  old.  In  his  entire 
life  this  fawn  had  eaten  only  his  mother’s 
milk,  bluegrass,  buckeyes  and  acorns,  plus 
perhaps  a  quart  of  shelled  com,  yet  he 
was  fat  as  butter.  Cuts  so  closely  resem¬ 
bled  those  of  a  grade  “A,”  com  fattened 
Southdown  lamb,  in  appearance  and  fla¬ 
vor,  as  to  be  indistinguishable  by  anyone 
but  a  professional  taster. 

If  correctly  done,  slaughtering  requires 
a  minimum  of  sang-froid,  and  there  is 
satisfaction  in  knowing  the  job  is  being 
done  humanely  and  efficiently.  With  a 
frozen  food  locker  available,  it  is  possible 
to  convert  the  entire  year’s  surplus  into 
meat  at  the  best  possible  time.  Lacking 
this  convenience,  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
for  freezing  weather  and  to  utilize  the 
year’s  crop  one  at  a  time  to  prevent  s|X)il- 
age.  Beginning  in  September  or  October, 
the  herd  should  be  given  a  few  handfuls 
of  shelled  corn  every  day  or  so,  at  a  spe¬ 
cific  point  near  the  park  fence.  If  the  corn 
is  scattered  in  the  grass,  the  deer  will 
spend  considerable  time  nosing  around 
after  it,  affording  an  excellent  opjjortunity 
to  select  and  mark  the  old  breeders  to  be 
culled  and  young  stock  to  replace  them. 
The  feeder  should  stand  outside  the  fence, 
since  the  deer  will  then  be  less  nervous, 
and  easier  to  observe.  The  com  ration  may 
be  slowly  increased  during  early  Novem¬ 
ber,  putting  a  little  extra  finish  on  the 
herd  in  addition  to  its  primary  purpose  of 


keeping  them  tame  and  attentive  to  your 
call. 

To  a  person  unused  to  butchering  farm 
animals,  the  idea  of  turning  a  live  deer 
into  attractive  cuts  of  meat  and  a  useful 
hide  might  seem  a  rather  large  order.  It  is 
in  fact  very  simple,  and  hardly  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  preparing  a  cottontail  rab¬ 
bit  for  frying.  The  tools  and  materials  re¬ 
quired,  in  the  order  of  use,  are :  ( 1 )  an 
accurate  .22  caliber  rifle  and  .22  long  rifle 
cartridges;  (2)  a  sharp,  handy  knife; 
(3)  a  gambrel  stick  with  a  length  of  rope 
and  a  couple  of  pulleys;  (4)  a  hacksaw  or 
small  meatsaw;  (5)  a  clean  dish  for  the 


liver,  heart,  etc.;  (6)  a  large  pail  for  the 
entrails,  head  and  feet,  and  (7)  a  box  of 
table  salt  for  the  skin. 

Throw  out  some  com  at  the  usual  sp>ot, 
and  when  the  animal  to  be  slaughtered  is 
clear  of  the  others  at  close  range,  shoot  it 
in  the  head,  anywhere  back  of  the  eyes 
and  above  the  line  of  the  mouth.  Thus 
shot,  it  will  drop  like  a  stone.  Go  over  to 
it  at  once,  and  on  the  very  rare  chance 
that  it  still  shows  signs  of  life,  shoot  it 
again  where  the  back  of  the  neck  joins 
the  head.  A  second  shot  is  very  seldom 
necessary.  The  thin  crack  of  a  .22  rifle 
does  not  unduly  frighten  the  rest  of  the 


ENGLISH  TYPE 
RAIL*^°  HURDLE 

FENCE 


LARGE  STOCKS 
PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 

Rail  Fence  has  Chestnut  Rails 
and  Locust  or  Chestnut  Posts 

WOOD  PRODUCTS  CO..  TOLEDO  12,  OHIO 


The  Bolens 
HUSKI  Power-Ho 

1  Va  H.P.  Modal.  Do- 
tignod  for  “city  form- 
or,“  small  acroago 
farm,  institutional,  in¬ 
dustrial  applications.. 


Guidepost  to  a  Wise 

Investment... 


The  Bolens 
HUSKI  Gardener 
3  H.P.  AAedol.  Popular 
with  farmers,  com- 
morcial  growers,  or- 
chardisls,and  nursery¬ 
men. 


r  ■<0'*  .c*. 


More  Reputable  Implement  Dealers 
'Stock  and  Sell  Bolens  HUSKI  Than 
Any  Other  Garden  Tractor! 

YOUR  BOLENS  HUSKI  DEALER  is  your  neighbor  —  a 
familiar,  long-established  organization  in  ^our  community 
that  may  be  counted  upon  for  friendly,  dependable  serv¬ 
ice.  The  BOLENS  HUSKI  Dealer  is  sincerely  interested  in 
helping  you  maintain  your  Bolens  HUSKI  Tractor  and  its 
"Packaged”  Implements  and  Tools  at  peak  efficiency. 
He,  and  other  reliable  dealers  like  him  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  have  established  their  businesses  and  reputations 
through  square  dealing  and  dependable  service. 

There  are  many  makes  and  kinds  of  Garden  Tractors  on 
the  market  today.  But  not  all  of  them  will  be  here  next 
year  —  or  the  year  after.  Just  as  important  as  the  equip¬ 
ment  itself  is  the  producer  who  builds  it  and  the  dealer 
who  sells  it.  The  name  BOLENS  has  been  identified  with 
dependable  performance  in  Garden  Tractors  for  over  31 
years.  Without  exception,  Bolens  dealers  will  be  among 
the  leaders  in  their  communities. 

I  BOLEnS  PRODUCTS  DIVISIOB 

H  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

273  Park  Street,  Pert  Washington,  Wit. 
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AMERICAN  CHAIN  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 


1  know  of  one  park  where  bad  luck  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  This  herd 
has  not  only  failed  to  increase,  but  is  fast 
dwindling  away.  Twenty-five  adult  sheep 
share  the  park  with  the  deer,  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  stomach  worms  share  the 
sheep  and  the  deer.  In  no  other  park  that 
I  know  of  where  deer  are  confined  alone 
has  there  been  a  single  record  of  either 
disease  or  internal  parasites. 

When  their  teeth  are  worn  out,  the  deer 
simply  die  of  old  age.  We  once  lost  two 
fawns  from  overeating  of  oats,  and  caused 
one  miscarriage  by  overfeeding  corn,  but 
this  was  in  the  first  years,  and  won’t  hap¬ 
pen  again.  At  least  once  every  year  I  make 
a  thorough  search  for  parasites  through 
the  stomach,  liver,  lungs,  and  intestines  of 
a  slaughtered  deer,  and  have  yet  to  find 
the  first  one.  If  by  any  chance  parasites 
should  be  discovered,  the  best  and  only 
course  to  be  followed  is  to  keep  the  ani¬ 
mals  in  as  fine  condition  as  possible  with 
an  ample,  high  vitamin  diet,  and  add  a 
pound  of  Phenothiazine  to  every  ten 
pounds  of  their  salt.  Unthrifty  looking 
animals  should  be  killed,  and  the  parasites 
positively  identified  by  sencfing  some  in  a 
bottle  to  the  state  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  A  well  nourished  animal  of  any  spe¬ 
cies  is  seldom  bothered  by  internal  para¬ 
sites. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  the  dangers  of 
inbreeding  in  wild  animals  are  vastly  over¬ 
rated.  Where  domestic  livestock  have  been 
closely  bred  for  centuries  to  establish  cer- 


herd,  and  they  will  return  and  continue 
feeding  as  soon  as  the  dead  deer  is  re¬ 
moved.  The  method  of  sticking  is  largely 
a  matter  of  choice.  There  is  no  necessity 
of  racing  up  and  slashing  the  throat  be¬ 
fore  the  heart  stops.  This  belongs  in  the 
same  category  with  such  sup>erstitions  as 
cutting  off  the  testicles  and  digging  out 
the  harmless  little  glands  on  the  hind 
canon  bone,  “or  they’ll  taint  the  meat.’’ 
The  blood  does  not  remain  in  the  edible 
meat  anyway,  but  drains  into  the  large 
veins  of  the  body  cavities,  entrails  and 
neck,  as  they  become  relaxed.  The  idea  is 
to  get  rid  of  this  blood  before  it  starts  to 
clot,  and  the  best  method  of  doing  this  is 
to  sever  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  with 
the  skinning  knife. 

The  quality  of  all  meat  is  improved  by 
hanging  for  a  week  or  more,  and  venison 
is  no  exception.  It  tends  to  dry  out  quicker 
in  roasting  than  does  lamb  but  extra  at¬ 
tention  to  basting,  and  the  judicious  use 
of  a  few  strips  of  bacon,  easily  remedies 
this.  A  roast  leg  of  fawn,  cooked  slowly 
and  basted  often,  is  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 

Deer  in  the  wild  state  have  numerous 
diseases  and  parasites,  and  countless  natu¬ 
ral  enemies.  Winter  starvation  alone  takes 
a  terrible  toll,  leaving  survivors  weak  and 
easily  preyed  upon.  In  a  properly  man¬ 
aged  deer  park,  this  situation  is  reversed. 
\  well  fed  herd  has  tremendous  resistance 
to  disease,  and  parasites  aie  almost  un¬ 
heard  of.  Domestic  animals,  particularly 
sheep,  should  never  be  graz  d  with  deer. 


for  Better  Seedbed 
pjeparatioa...Get  a 
SEAMAN  OofaryTIUER 


Model  FTHD.  42-!nch 
power  take-off  model 
SEAMAN  TIllER 


9  Prepare  any  kind  of  a  seedbed  you  want; 
coarse,  medium  or  finely  pulverized  tillage 
to  suit  your  individual  soil  and  crop  condi¬ 
tions;  deep  or  shallow  mulching;  mill  ferti¬ 
lizer  and  green  manure  into  the  Growing 
Area  of  the  Seedbed  for  greatest  availabil¬ 
ity  as  plant  food;  aerate  the  soil  (if  need¬ 
ed)  to  suit  the  situation;  control  weeds,  pests. 

You  can  do  all  this  and  much  more  with  a 
Seaman  Rotary  Tiller.  Add  one  of  these  ver¬ 
satile  machines  to  your  farm  equipment . . . 
as  an  investment  in  pfus-vaiue  equipment. 
Supplied  in  36-inch  to  72-inch  tillage  widths, 
self-powered  (gas  or  diesel)  and  power 
take-off  models.  Write  for  complete  data. 


Save  Whole  Days 

with  Weed  Farm  Tractor  Tire  Chains 


•  When  your  rubber  tired  tractors  are  equippted 
with  WEED  FARM  TRACTOR  TIRE  CHAINS,  yoU  gain 
many  hours  and  even  days  that  are  otherwise 
lost  on  account  of  rain  and  mud. 


Farm  operators  who,  use  weed  farm  tractor 
CHAINS  finish  their  fall  plowing  and  other  field 
work  earlier  than  neighbors. 

Use  of  these  chains  saves  time  during  spring 
plowing  and'  planting,  also  in  cultivating  and 
haying.  Weed  Bull  and  Weed  Spiral  Crip  Chains 
keep  your  rubber  tired  tractors  rolling  when  the 
ground  is  too  wet  to  work  without  them. 

Order  from  your  dealer  right  away  as  supply  is 
still  short  of  demand. 


Weed  Bulls  giv*  posltiT*  3 -way  tzactiozi.  Thay'ze  soli- 
claaniztg;  mud  can’t  cling  to  them.  Ona  man  can  put  them 
on  alone. 

Weed  Spiral  Grips  provide  dependable  traction  at 
a  popular  price.  Long  wear  at  low  cost.  Easy  to  put  on  and 
take  ofi. 


York,  fa,  Ckicogc,  Ocmrcf,  Ociroil,  Ui  >s|ilw,  H«*  Ysik, 
fh'laddpbNi,  fitlsfeurili,  fvtIcsR,  Sm  frasclKC,  Csea 


In  Business  jot  Your  Safety 


tain  useful,  but  unnatural  characteristics, 
it  is  logical  to  assume  that  numerous 
hereditary  defects  have  been  developed, 
needing  only  the  doubling  up  of  genetic 
factors  through  inbreeding  to  deteriorate 
into  a  succession  of  freaks.  This  is  not 
hard  to  understand  when  from  Mother 
Nature’s  standpoint  a  black  and  white  cow 
with  an  enormous  udder,  or  a  white,  long 
tailed  sheep  with  a  twenty  pound  fleece, 
are  freaks  to  start  with.  A  normal  deer,  of 
nature’s  selection  in  type  and  color,  does 
not  have  any  hereditary  defects  lurking  in 
its  background  because  those  prankish  ex¬ 
periments  were  eaten  by  wolves  through 
the  ages,  and  only  the  fittest  type  have 
multiplied.  That  is  the  main  reason  I  dis¬ 
like  albino  and  melanistic  Fallow  deer. 
Starting  with  vigorous  foundation  stock, 
of  the  natural  type,  and  unrelated  if  pos¬ 
sible,  deer  may  be  “line  bred”  for  an  in¬ 
definite  jjeriod  without  the  addition  of 
outside  blood.  Certain  characteristics 
which  appear  desirable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  beauty  or  utility  may  be  accentu¬ 
ated  by  selection,  but  the  primary  objec¬ 
tive  should  be  to  maintain  and  increase 
the  vigor  and  uniformity  of  the  stock,  and 
cull  the  ones  that  depart  from  the  wild 
standard.  If  and  when  it  is  desired  to  add 
new  blood,  this  is  best  accomplished  by 
the  purchase  of  a  healthy  male  fawn  in 
the  late  fall  or  winter.  Our  last  crop  of 
fawns  would  be  termed  frightfully  inbred 
by  a  livestock  purist,  yet  we  have  never 
had  a  finer  looking,  more  vigorous  and 


uniform  bunch. 

A  careful  inspection  of  the  boundary 
fence  every  couple  of  weeks,  with  quick 
repair  to  weak  p>oints,  washouts,  etc.,  prac¬ 
tically  eliminates  both  the  dog  and  escape 
problems.  Even  if  a  big,  fast  dog  such  as 
a  greyhound  or  shepherd  should  get  into 
the  park,  a  catastrophe  is  by  no  means 
imminent.  Deer  are  not  newcomers  at  the 
game  of  “you  chase  me,”  and  the  chances 
are  the  herd  will  run  him  ragged.  When 
closely  pressed  the  deer  will  scatter,  and 
as  they  criss-cross  and  interweave  the  dog 
will  find  himself  chasing  a  fresh  animal 
every  minute  or  so,  while  the  other  deer 
regain  their  wind.  The  biggest  danger  with 
dogs  is  their  ability  to  frighten  deer  into 
jet-propelled  take  offs  over  the  fence. 
Deer  cannot  only  run  many  times  as  fast 
as  sheep,  but  are  far  cooler  headed  and 
more  tenacious  of  life.  If  deer  are  killed 
or  injured  by  dogs,  a  claim  should  be  filed 
immediately  with  the  state  or  county.  The 
dog  tax  was  originally  instituted  to  repay 
farmers,  stockmen  and  property  owners 
for  damage  done  by  dogs,  and  very  little 
of  it  is  usually  paid  into  these  channels. 

Our  park  consists  of  eight  acres  of  creek 
valley,  which,  after  a  hurricane  in  1934, 
was  left  an  impenetrable  tangle  of  large 
fallen  trees,  uprooted  root  discs,  elder¬ 
berry,  prickly  ash  and  brambles,  firmlv 
tied  together  by  hundreds  of  huge  wild 
grape  vines  and  greenbrier.  Stinging  net¬ 
tles  were  everywhere  and  mosquitoes  pros- 
fiered  in  the  rain  filled  hollows  vacated  by 


MILKING  SHORTHORN 
CATTLE 

“The  Breed  that  Fills  Every  Need’ 


y* 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  OLDEST 
but  also  definitely  the  most  MOD¬ 
ERN  of  all  improved  cattle. 

Milking  Shorthorns  are  the  cattle 
that  grace  the  pastures  of  Old  Eng¬ 
land  where  they  represent  65  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cattle  population.  Reason? 
THEY  PAY!  ! 

Milking  Shorthorns  Dual-Purpose 
qualities  have  made  them  the  farm¬ 
er’s  favorite  and  AMERICA’S. FAST¬ 
EST  GROWING  BREED! 

Investigate  Milking  Shorthorns 
TODAY!  Write  for  FREE  information 
also  FREE  copy  of  Milking  Short¬ 
horn  Journal !  No  obligation. 

American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society 

109  West  Exchange  Ave.,  Dept.  FQ,  Chicafo,  Illinois 


BARN 


MACHINE  SHED 


UTILITY  BUILDING 


POULTRY  HOUSE 


rafters 

for  Every  Type  of  Farm  Building 


#The  Rilco  glued  laminated  rafter  is  the  last  word  in  modern  construction 
for  every  type  of  farm  building.  It’s  a  precision  built  framing  member, 
engineered  and  factory-fabricated,  delivered  ready  for  quick  and  easy 
ereaion. 

The  Rilco  Rafter  is  a  strong  framing  member>  continuous  from  founda¬ 
tion  to  roof  ridge.  Combining  sidewall  and  roof  framing  eliminates  the 
joint  between  wall  and  roof,  the  weakest  point  of  ordinary  construction. 

Rilco  Rafter  construction  is  modern  in  appearance  and  wind  resistant. 
The  streamlined  Rilco  shape  permits  more  haymow  space  in  barns— open 
post'free  floor  areas  in  utility  buildings — extra  strength  in  all  farm  structures. 

Plan  to  build  with  Rilco, the  modern  way!  See  your  dealer, or  write  to: 

nil  fH  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,INC. 

H  Hl^  ISH  FIIST  NATIONAl  lANK  IUILDIN6  •  SAINT  PAUL  I,  MINNiSOTA 

eastern  Oivinon:  WILKES-IARRE.  PENNSYLVANIA  •  W«(t«rn  DiVwioi^^THERLIN.  OREGON 


Genuine 

>RiidS)eviC^ 

ELECTRIC 

FENCERS 


No.  EF1 
Baftory 
Oporated 


Here’s  a  real  SHOCKING  STORY- 

RED  DEVIl  ElECTRIC  FENCERS  now  aro  oflorod  in  two  modolt.  Tho  famous 
EF1  botlory  modol;  and  tho  NEW  combination  EF2  which  permits  oithor  high 
lino  or  battory  operation. 

Tho  oxclusivo  INTERMITTENT  SHOCK  is  timed  like  o  pulse  boot  — it  greatly 
increases  the  effectiveness  of  tho  shock  while  eliminoting  the  dangers  of  steady 
shock.  This  on-off,  on-off  oction  is  controlled  by  a  new  "wheel"  type  contact 
(the  only  moving  port)  and  thus  current  is  only  used  instantaneously  — centrifugal 
force  does  most  of  the  work.  Thus  the  RED  DEVIL  FENCERS  ore  the  least  ex¬ 
pensive  to  operate  of  any  typo. 

Strong  gloss  top  (you  see  it  work)  is  sealed  to  prevent  tompering  and  bar  ele¬ 
ments.  No  radio  interference.  Nothing  to  oil  or  grease.  Uncondi¬ 
tionally  guaranteed  against  defective  parts  and  workmanship. 


HT  LONQ  LAST!^ 

■•d  D*wil  ira  C«wliiMtl*a  I 
B«lt*ry  *  Hl«li  iia*  M«d*l  i 

Ash  yppr  deotor  oboe*  tfce  New  i 
led  Devil  EF2  which  cea  be  j 
iestaeNy  switched  frees  bi^b  Him  ^ 
te  battery  eperatiee  sbeirtd 
power  foil,  etc.  FachoBed  cece>  - 
plete  wHb  aecessery  sKcesseries. 
iestrectioas.  sHeyewe. 


Order  from  your  local  doalor. 


Circular  upon  request. 


DevitTooLi 


ff/2 


JERSEY 


IRVINGTON 


NEW 


SOW  HUHC. .  GROW  tSOfte, .  SNOW 
. .  all  busy  times  for  your 


•  Take  life  easier  —  and  get  more  done, 
with  your  own  BREADY  Garden  Tractor. 
Sow  time,  grow  time,  snow  time — Spring, 
Summer,  Fall  and  Winter  will  find  your 
BREADY  doing  all  the  hard  jobs  — 
plowing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  discing, 
cutting  weeds,  hay  and  grass  and  plow¬ 
ing  snow.  •  The  exclusive  "front  hitch” 
power  application  pulls  the  BREADY 
down  to  earth  —  the  greater  the  load,  the 
more  traction  and  power.  •  A  ten  year  old 
boy  can  guide  the  BREADY  —  ratchet 
wheels  turn  it  "on  a  dime”.  •  The  big 
H.P.  motor  uses  only  one  gallon  of  gas 
in  five  hours. 

*9(f>Ut€  /Ul>tUc*«UvtA,  fVtiCCA, 


GARDEN  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 

BOX  202  SOLON,  OHIO 


PLOWS  •  DISCS  •  HARROWS  •  SEEDS  •  CULTIVATES  •  PLOWS  SNOW  •  CUTS  •  ROLLS 


the  tree  roots.  It  would  have  taken  five 
men  a  month  to  clean  it  up.  In  the  next 
few  years  we  fenced  around  this  patch  of 
jungle  and  turned  in  three  deer,  a  young 
stag  and  two  adult  does  of  the  Japanese 
Sika  species.  We  hardly  saw  the  deer  that 
summer,  and  scarcely  had  to  feed  them  that 
winter,  but  a  change  in  the  park  began  at 
once.  During  the  next  three  years  the  net¬ 
tles  went  first,  the  vines  and  brush  next, 
and  as  the  fallen  trees  were  made  avail¬ 
able,  they  were  sawed  up  and  removed. 
With  the  trunks  gone  the  reared-up  root 
discs  fell  back  in  place  and  the  now  dead 
brush  was  gradually  thrown  into  heaps 
and  burned.  Bluegrass  and  white  clover, 
helped  by  seeding,  took  over  the  exposed 
•and,  ajiii  we  found  ourselves  with  eleven 
fat  and  healthy  deer  in  a  park  that  in¬ 
vited  a  stroll  on  its  well  clipped  turf. 
Nearly  every  year  since  then  we  have 
dressed  and  eaten  five  or  more  fawns,  and 
we  winter  a  herd  of  only  ten  deer — one 
adult  stag,  six  adult  does,  a  yearling  doe 
and  two  fawns.  Every  five  or  six  years  a 
vigorous  male  fawn  is  raised  to  replace 
the  old  stag,  and  this  rotation  has  proven 
the  best  for  our  particular  park. 

Our  deer  have  always  been  on  familiar 
terms  with  our  own  does,  and  the  does  will 
even  make  lightning-like  guerrilla  attacks 
on  them  during  the  fawning  season.  The 
stabbing  of  a  doe’s  sharp  front  hooves, 
coupled  with  the  whirlwind  nature  of  her 
assault,  will  hurt  and  bewilder  all  but  the 
boldest  of  canines. 

Deer  are  the  perfect  “Lazy  Man’s  Live¬ 
stock.”  They  require  no  currying,  dock¬ 
ing,  shearing,  or  obstetrics.  Their  beauty 
is  a  by-word  and  they  attract  and  interest 
nearly  everyone.  I  know  a  man  with  a 
small  park  in  central  Indiana  who  writes 
that  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  he  can  go 
down  into  his  deer  park  and  “rest  faster 
than  any  place  else  on  earth.”  I  think  he 
hits  the  nail  right  on  the  head.  ★  ★  ★ 


I  THE  BRAHMANS 
j  Sir: 

The  Pan  American  Zebu  Association  wishes 
to  extend  its  congratulations  to  your  publication 
and  to  Mrs.  Faye  Bennett  for  the  article  about 
j  Brahman  Cattle  appearing  in  the  latest  issue  of 
the  FARM  QUARTERLY. 

Without  doubt,  Mrs.  Bennett’s  article  is  the 
most  unprejudiced  factual  writing  yet  published 
in  a  national  periodical  concerning  Brahman  or 
Zebu  Cattle. 

If  this  organization  can  ever  be  of  service  to 
your  readers,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any 
of  them. 

Roy  G.  Martin,  Secretary 
Pan  American  Zebu  Association 
Cotulla,  Texas 


SIN  OF  OMISSION! 

Our  sincere  apiologies  to  Mr.  Charles 
Philip  Fox  for  the  omission  of  his  by-line 
on  the  “Electric  Fence”  article  which  ap- 
pieared  in  the  Summer,  1947,  issue  of 
Farm  Quarterly.  We  received  numerous 
favorable  comments  on  this  article  from 
readers,  including  electric  fence  manufac¬ 
turers.  Thanks,  Mr.  Fox,  for  a  fine  job. 
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universal  pull  type  corn  picker 


Horvests  up  to  18  acres  per  doy.  Self- 
contained;  quickly  hitched  or  un¬ 
hitched.  Works  with  all  modern  mokes 
of  troctor;  operates  by  power  toke-off. 


Mechanical  com  picking  was  introduced  by  NEW  IDEA 
twenty  years  ago.  Although  com  harvesting  has  since  under¬ 
gone  numerous  improvements,  NEW  IDEA  continues  to 
command  the  respect  of  com  growers  os  the 
recognized  leader  in  this  type  of  equipment. 

Today,  mechanized  harvests  have  become  a  practical 
necessity.  Farmers  know  that  NEW  IDEA  Com  Pickers  assure 
them  the  utmost  in  performance,  speed  and  economy 
that  implement  engineering  has  so  far  achieved.  A  detailed 

examination  will  show  you  why 
these  famous  machines  snap  and 
husk  so  cleanly;  deliver  com  on 
the  wagon  so  efficiently.  See 
\  your  dealer,  or  write  for 
A-fc  .  \  descriptive  folders. 


NEW  IDEA  Portable  Elevalori  and  lubber  Tired 
Wagons  are  built  to  the  tome  high  itondords  of 
design,  materials  and  workmanship  ssrbich  have 
well  earned  the  stamp  of  farm  approval  to  long 
enjoyed  by  NEW  IDEA.  They  ore  excellent  working 
partners  for  NEW  IDEA  Corn  Pickers. 


1 


CAN 
CAUSE 
PNOOUCTION 
SLUMPS 


OCT. 


NOV.  DEC. 


Fall  and  Winter  dairies  can  pay  best.  But,  production 
slumps  may  reduce  profits  at  this  peak  price  season 
if  your  barn  is  invaded  by: 

"HIDDEN  HUNGER"— Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 

Insure  your  stock  profits  against  "Fiidden  Hunger” 
Spring,  Summer,  Fall,  Winter — year  round  —  by  sup¬ 
plementing  their  daily  ration  with  MinRaltone.  It 
contains  1 1  essential  mineral  elements,  p/us  Vitamin  D. 
Write  for  free  literature  and  the  MinRaltone  Plan  of 
supplementary  feeding  for  young  and  dry  stock,  milch 
cou’s,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  COMPANY,  INC.  istobiished  1899  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
3  WAYS  TO  FEED  MINRALTONE  t/cat 

i 

HAND  FEEDING  PRE-MIXING  FREE  ACCESS 


NEAR'S 


MINRALTONE 


iv'*W 


WITH  VITAMIN  D 


^minRaitow^ 


MINERAL  FEED  SUPPLEMENT 


Cu  t.  1^47  .NearV  LimmI  i .In*  . 


A  HEALTH 
PRODUCTION 
PROFITS 


COLD  SATURDAY  FARM 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  CATTLE 


Purebred  bulls  of  breeding  age  and  younger,  and  of 
excellent  conformation  and  bloodlines,  for  sale. 

Herd  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited  FINKSBURG,  MD. 


TIIK  MORMON  LAND 

(Continued  from  page  23) 

were  touched  by  the  icy  finger  and  shriveled  to  the 
ground.  Many  of  the  people  felt  that  this  was  the  hnal 
defeat  and  there  was  talk  of  moving  on  to  California 
But  the  stronger  among  them  said,  “God  has  sent  us  here, 
and  here  we  are  going  to  stay,  come  weal  come  woe.”  By 
the  middle  of  July  the  group  was  somewhat  heartened 
by  the  new  wheat  but  there  was  not  enough  and  once 
again  they  faced  a  winter  of  famine.  Of  this  period  Par¬ 
ley  P.  Pratt,  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  church 
and  a  member  of  the  twelve  apostles,  wrote  in  his  jour¬ 
nal;  “During  this  spring  and  summer  my  family  and 
myself  in  common  with  many  of  the  camp,  suffered 
much  for  want  of  food  .  .  .  We  had  lost  nearly  all  our 
cows,  and  the  few  which  were  spared  to  us  were  dry. 
I  had  plowed  and  subdued  land  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
forty  acres.  In  this  labor  every  woman  and  child  in 
my  family,  so  far  as  they  were  of  sufficient  age  and 
strength,  had  joined  to  help  me.  and  had  toiled  inces¬ 
santly  in  the  field,  suffering  every  hardship  which  human 
nature  could  well  endure.  Myself  and  some  of  them 
were  compelled  to  go  with  bare  feet  for  several  months. 
reseiA’ing  our  Indian  moccasins  for  extra  occasions.  We 
toiled  hard  and  lived  on  a  few  greens  and  on  the  thistle 
and  other  roots.” 

Though  they  were  hungry  and  in  rags  and  worked 
their  lands  barefooted  the  leaders  of  the  Church  did  not 
lose  prestige  or  authority  with  their  people.  Members 
were  called  for  the  hazardous  task  of  colonizing  the 
desert.  In  this  field  the  organizing  genius  of  Brigham 
Young  is  most  clearly  seen.  Scouting  parties  were  sent 
out  and  brought  back  reports  on  every  available  loca¬ 
tion,  which  meant  fertile  land  and  available  water. 
Leaders  were  apjjointed  and  a  band  of  settlers  chosen. 
Everything  they  possessed  was  loaded  into  wagons  and 
the  band  would  set  out  to  found  a  new  village. 


THIS  IS  the  Mormon  Cricket 

I'hese  groups  who  faced  the  hardship  of  winter  travel 
and  the  rigorous  life  of  the  new  communities  which  were 
being  established  were  not  composed  entirely  of  men. 
The  iTiarried  men  of  the  band  brought  with  them 
their  families.  Many  of  them,  of  cfiurse,  were  polyg¬ 
amous.  and  when  the  location  for  the  new  settlement 
was  reached,  had  the  responsibility  of  establishing  homes 
for  each  of  their  wives.  It  was  usually  the  women  who 
brought  along  bulbs,  slips  and  cuttings  for  the  new 
garden  and  pits  from  the  peach,  cherry  and  plum  tor 
the  orchard.  One  of  those  early  womi'n.  Patty  Sessions, 
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Par  Pall  Pacts  Abaat  Tkis 
Oraat  Maw  Cam  Shallar 
MMl  THIS  COUPON  NOW  I 


Thousands  of  Farmers  say  the  RED  HED 
Gives  More  Corn  Shelter  per  Dollar! 


There’s  a  New  and  Faster  Way  to  Shell  Corn 

Saves  Time/  Work  and  Money  .  .  .  Shells  Cleaner  and  Faster 

**®**He»^ ' 

"“siituaH., 


It  had  to  come !  A  precision-built  corn  sheller  . .  .  new  in 
design,  construction  and  performance  ...  a  corn  sheller  that 
sets  new  high  limits  of  capacity  and  money-earning  abil¬ 
ity.  The  new  Harvey  Red  Hed  Corn  Sheller  with  its  exclu¬ 
sive,  patented,  open,  triple-action  KernOlizeR  shells  150 
to  200  bushels  per  hour;  machine  picked,  husked,  snapped, 
even  “soft”  corn— all  look  alike  to  the  Red  Hed. 


The  secret  of  greater  capacity  is  in  the  revolutionary 
KernOlizeR  which  does  these  3  things  at  the  same  time: 
(1)  it  not  only  shells  corn  outside  the  unit  — like  ordinary 
shellers  — but  at  the  same  time  (2)  it  shells  corn  on  the 
inside  . . .  and  (3)  to  prevent  “choking,”  even  in  fast  ‘feed¬ 
ing.  the  KernOlizeR  auger  action  pushes  cobs  and  husks 
out  of  the  way.  Result;  the  fastest,  smoothest,  cleanest 
corn  shelling  job  you  ever  saw. 


FREE . .  •  “Secrets  of  Successful  Feeding"—  a  great  new  book  on 
feeding  —  to  help  you  make  feeding  of  farm  grown  grains  produce 
more  meat,  milk  and  eggs  at  less  cost.  Practical  information-packed 
pages  —  rations,  feeding  hints  —  dozens  of  new,  proved  profit-produc¬ 
ing  combinations  of  feeds  and  minerals.  Tells  why,  where  and  how 
to  feed  for  best  results.  Mail  the  coupon  below  and  we’ll  send  you 
a  copy  with  our  compliments. 

-il  THIS  BRINGS  THIS  STARTLING  BOOK 


SEE  THE  HARVEY  RED  HED 
AT  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER 


NARVCY  MANUFACTUMNC  CO..  DEPT.  N-10 
RACINE.  WISCONSIN  ^ 

I  want  your  new  book  “Sacrets  of  Succaaaful 
Feeding.’’  Please  send  my  FREE  COPY. 

IWil  me  how  the  new  Harvey  Red  Hed  Com 
Sheller  vrill  help  me  shell  com  utter,  better  and 
at  lower  coat.  .  r*: 


If  good,  clean  shelling  with  less  labor 
at  lower  cost  and  in  less  time  are  what 
you  need— then  you  need  a  Harvey  Red 
Hed  now.  Thousands  of  good  agricul¬ 
tural  implement  dealers  know  the  Red 
Hed.  Drop  in  and  see  your  local  Harvey 
Dealer  today. 


RACINE 


The  miimn  \e\v 


Ice  Refrigerator  for  1947... 
At  Good  Dealers  [very where 


through  I'xporinu'ntation  and  sflettioii. 
dev(*Iojx*d  the  Blue  Sessions’  plum,  which 
for  decades  has  b»‘en  Utah’s  leading  market 
plum. 

With  the  great  drive  to  expand  and  the 
new  lands  to  conquer,  polygamy  was 
economically  possible  here  in  Utah.  FLach 
wife  usually  had  her  own  garden  and 
busied  herself  in  the  home  industries. 
With  the  help  of  her  children  she  was 
almost  .self  sufficient.  Many  students  of 
the  .Mormons  feel  that  even  if  the  church 
had  not  acquiesced  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  given  up  the 
practice  of  polygamy  in  1890  the  institu¬ 
tion  would  have  died  when  all  of  tht* 
available  land  was  taken,  riiough  at  it^ 
peak  only  three  per  cent  of  the  men  prac¬ 
ticed  polygamy,  the  polygamists  were 
usually  the  leaders  of  the  community  and 
their  actions  were  considered  by  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  be  typical  of  the  group 
as  a  whole.  The  attack  on  polygamy 
usually  pictured  the  Mormon  women  as 
being  in  a  degraded  social  position.  The 
Mormons,  however,  claimed  that  polyg¬ 
amy  made  possible  a  woman’s  world.  No 
woman  w  ho  wanted  to  get  married  need  go 
without  a  husband. 


•••All  Year  ’Round 
When  You  Supply 
Your  Table  From  a 

**Quicfrez” 

Farm  Locker  Plant 


Every  meol  o  better  meol,  oil  year 
long,  when  there's  o  OUlCFREZ 
in  your  home.  Fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  your  own  garden, 
with  oil  their  original  freshness 
ond  flavor  —  meats,  poultry  and 
game  —  oil  kinds  of  heolth- 
giving  foods  con  be  frozen  ond 
stored  in  this  generous  sized, 
quolity-built  OUlCFREZ. 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  —  let  him  shew  you 
hew  OUlCFREZ  it  built  ler  lifetime  serv¬ 
ice  and  totitfcKtien. 


What  to  Leek  Fer  —  In  Quality  Freemer  Value 

•  CAPACITY  —  13 Vi  cu.  fl.  Sforci  up  to  600  Ibt.  of  moot. 

•  DURABILITY  ^OUlCFtEZ  ii  built  to  lost  —  all-ttool. 
welded  conitruction.  Surrounded  by  S'*  of  Clotiwool 
insulotion. 

•  PERFORMANCE  —  OUlCFREZ  is  engineered  for  trouble* 
free  service  >  thousonds  in  doily  use  for  over  $  yeors. 

•  CONVENIENCE  —  OUlCFREZ  4*Compartment  Storoge  de¬ 
sign  mokes  food  storoge  ond  removol  7S%  eosier. 


DEPT.  No.  FO-1e  FOND  DU  LAC*  WISCONSIN 
Builders  of  '*Sonitory**  Refrigerotors  for  Over  40  Yeors— Form  Locker  Plonts  Since  1939 


Dry  Farming 

\t  Bear  River  City  a  new  colony  was 
established  which  was  to  be  the  first  group 
to  practice  a  new  agricultural  method  that 
would  add  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  to  the  tillable  latids  of  .America. 
group  of  Scandinavian  emigrants  had  been 
sent  by  the  Church  to  establish  this  new 
community.  Like  all  of  the  other  groups 
they  plowed  the  land  and  watered  theii 
crops  from  the  nearby  stream,  the  slightly 
brackish  Malad  Creek.  They  found,  how¬ 
ever.  that  their  poor  crops  were  followa-d 
by  even  worse  crops.  As  they  soaked  their 
lands  with  the  alkali  water  from  the  creek 
even  more  alkali  dissolved  from  the  depths 
of  the  soil  and  rose  to  the  water’s  surface 
to  be  left  as  a  thin  white  icing  on  the 
surface  of  the  land ;  naturally  the  cropo 
failed.  In  186!!,  faced  with  complete  ruin, 
they  did  a  desperate  thing.  .Abandoning 
their  alkali  whitened  fields  they  plowed  uj) 
the  sage  brush  land  above  their  irrigation 
system  and  planted  their  crops  there.  To 
their  surprise  they  reaped  the  best  harvest 
the  community  had  known.  They  were  the 
first  dry-farmers  in  .America.  News  of  their 
success  spread  rapidly,  but  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  raising  crops  on  this  dry  land 
w  ithout  irrigation  was  slow  to  follow.  Even 
as  late  as  the  188()’s  the  doubt  wav  so 
great  that  when  David  Broadhead  testified 
in  court  that  wheat  could  be  raised  w  ithout 
irrigation  he  was  indicted  for  perjury. 
Broadhead,  a  successful  dry-farmer  from 
Nephi,  L'tah,  returned  to  his  farm  and 
hung  up  a  big  sign  renaming  it  “PER- 
JUR^’  F.ARM.”  It  t(K)k  many  yearv  of 
exp<*rimentation  and  investigation  before 
enough  was  known  about  dry-farming  to 
develop  methods  that  would  insure  its 
success.  Though  Utah  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  State  in  which  dry- 


ENGINES 


Established  Leader 
of  Finer  Quality 


1  to  2  H.P.  4*cycle  Air-cooled 


Clinton  cnginsers  hove  been  contitlani 

sticklers  for  quality  In  building  the  world's  y- 

most  outstanding  engine,  costs  were  second-  ^  \ 

ory  Ouolity  was  the  prime  factor  in 

selection  of  oil  ports.  The  Scintillo  Airplane  type  magneto  is  hermetically  sealed,  no  moisture 
con  enter  —  sure  fire  high  voltage  starting,  with  even  performance  at  oil  speeds 

Clinton  provides  o  lorge  diameter  steel  forged  cronkshoft,  longer  length  bearing  sur¬ 
faces  and  bearings  ample  for  o  3  H.P  Engine  Eipensive,  yes,  but  the  best  for  quality  and 
longer  life. 

Other  features  that  have  put  the  Clinton  on  top  ore  the  Patented  Finned  Manifold  —  no 
vapor  lock  —  and  greater  economy  of  operation  Flyboll  type  mechanical  governor, 

enclosed,  running  in  oil.  ...  It  positively  governs  at  oil  operating  speeds 

See  your  total  Clinton  dealer  lor  ovthoriied  Sales  and  Service 

THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  SPECIALIZING  IN  1  TO  3  H  P  ENGINES 
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farniititi  was  practiced,  this  asricultural 
art  was  discovc-red  independently  in  sev¬ 
eral  other  localities  and  the  general  infor- 
nntion  regarding  this  unusual  method  is 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  all  dr\-farm- 
ing  ari'as. 

F,sscntially  the  problem  of  the  dry- 
farmer  is  to  store  up  in  the  soil  the  limited 
amount  of  water  that  nature  provides ;  to 
hold  it  there  for  the  use  of  his  crop ;  and 
to  cultivate  his  crops  in  such  a  wav  that 
they  will  make  the  most  economical  use 
of  the  water  that  he  has  stored.  In  other 
words,  he  turns  the  soil  of  his  farm  into  a 
reseiA'oir  for  storing  water,  covers  it  over 
'O  that  it  will  not  evaporate,  and  then  he 
uscv  it  carefully  so  that  none  is  wasted  in 
the  production  of  a  crop.  To  be  able  to  do 
this  there  are  at  least  two  fundamental 
re(|uirements  that  nature  must  provide. 
There  must  he  at  It'ast  ten  inch''s  of  rain¬ 
fall  each  year  and  the  soil  must  have  a  uni¬ 
form  consistency  for  a  depth  of  eight  to 
ten  feet.  .\  greater  depth  adds  more  stor- 
•ige  ^pace. 

Holding  the  .Moisture 

In  order  to  trap  the  rain  and  the  melt¬ 
ing  snow,  which  under  natural  conditions 
would  he  almost  totally  lost  by  runoff,  the 
land  must  he  plowed  deeply.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  directi(*n  of  the  furrow,  tcx). 
wa'-  an  important  factor  in  preventing 
runoff.  \\  here  the  furrow  was  plowed  with 
the  slope  of  the  hill  it  simply  formed  a 
ditch  by  which  a  large  part  of  the  water 
escaped.  When  plowed  across  the  slope  the 
furrow  damnu-d  the  runoff,  and  in  winter 
held  the  snow  and  prcwentc'd  it  from  blow¬ 
ing  away.  Evc-n  before  its  value  in  erosion 
control  was  discovered  the  dry-farmer 
made  contour  plow  ing  his  rule.  .\s  the  water 
sinks  into  the  ground  c'ach  soil  particle*  is 
coated  with  a  film  of  water  by  capillary 
action.  This  is  the  moisture  upon  which 
the  farmer  must  depend  for  his  crop.  In 
humid  countries  this  downward  flow 
eventually  ends  when  the  water  table  is 
reached  and  there  is  a  subterranean  rim- 
off.  In  the  dec-p  dry  soils  of  Utah  the  rain 
seldom,  if  ever,  reaches  the  water  table  ; 
itotead  it  i"  held  suspended  in  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  ten  to  fifteen  fc'et.  The  amount 
of  water  that  i'  held  in  this  way  will  run 
from  1.’)  to  20  per  cent  of  the*  weight  of 
the  soil.  It  is  like  holding  water  in  a  sieve, 
all  you  can  hold  is  what  will  cling  to  the 
mesh.  But  when  you  have  a  succession  of 
sieves  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet  or  more'  a 
lot  of  water  will  be  held. 

The  rainfall  of  this  countrs.  however, 
is  not  sufficient  to  raise  a  crop  each  yc'ar. 
so  the  general  prac  tice  has  been  to  plant 
every  other  year  and  to  use*  the  soil  to 
store  water  for  the  crop  on  alternate  yc-ais. 
The-  farmer  divides  his  land  and  plants 
half  of  his  acreage  and  allows  the  other 
half  to  summer  fallow.  Here  the  second 
great  problem  of  this  type  of  agriculture 
must  be  facc'd  ;  how  to  keep  the  carefully 
stored  water  of  the  first  year  from  evap- 
oratitig  during  the  hot  dry  summer.  In 


Raise  Championship 
Livestock  on  50-50 
Partnership  Basis 


“Profit-sharing  incentive  certainly 
works  on  this  260-acre  farm,”  says 
Rev.  Park,  former  president  of 
American  Pork  Producers  Associ¬ 
ated.  “That’s  why  my  tenant  and 
I  operate  on  a  50-50  basis.  The 
farm  is  better  cared  for  and  we 
both  gain  financially. 

“Ten  years  ago,  the  Parkfield 
Farm  was  poorly  fenced.  Very  little  livestock  was  raised  and  the  fields 
were  over-cropped.  Soil  fertility  was  low  and  corn  averaged  less  than 
50  bushels  per  acre.  Needless  to  say,  the  farm  income  was  poor. 


Tenant 


^Opatatatf^ 


farm  Cams 
High  Income 


The  Parkfield  Farm  of  Toluca,  Illinois.  Operated 


by  Ralph  Farwell  and  family  (right) ;  owned  by 
Rev.  F.  Alvin  Park  of  Bartonville,  Illinois. 


Livestock  and  Rotated  Legume  Pasture  Improve  the  Farm 


“But  after  cross-fencing  the  farm,  stocking  it  heavily  and  bringing 
legume  pasture  into  the  rotation,  crop  yields  began  to  improve.  Last 

year,  corn  averaged  88  bushels  per  acre.  The 
farm  now  supports  a  highly  profitable  live¬ 
stock  enterprise.  Good  fences*  made  this 
possible.” 

*More  than  3  miles  of  the  Parkfield  Farm  is  fenced  with  Red  Brand 
woven  wire  fence. 

KEYSTONE  STEEL  &  WIRE  COMPANY 

PEORIA  7,  ILLINOIS 


RED  BRAND  Fence 


RED  TOP  STEEL  POSTS 
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thi^  toiintiA  uluT*-  r\ aporatioii  fioin  a  tree  water  Mtrtaee  rangev 
from  6  to  times  the  amount  of  precipitation,  tltis  problem  is  a 
very  difficult  one.  The  best  method  that  has  been  devised  to  stop 
the  ujjward  movement  of  the  soil  water  is  to  create  a  dry  loose 
mulch  on  the  surface.  This  dry  loose  earth  with  the  fewest  pos¬ 
sible  points  of  contact  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  capillary  flow  of 
water  from  below  into  the  air.  I’o  go  back  to  the  illustration  of 
the  sieves  it  is  clear  that  if  they  were  all  wet  and  all  pressed  tightly 
together  the  evaporation  from  top  would  gradually  draw  up  the 
water  from  all  of  them.  If,  however,  the  top  few  layers  were  dry 
and  were  separated  from  each  other  the  upward  movement  of 
the  water  would  be  checked.  I'his  is  e.xactly  what  the  dry'  mulch 
on  the  surface  does.  But  to  create  the  mulch  and  to  preserve  it 
requires  cultivation  and  cultivation  and  more  cultivation.  As  soon 
as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  in  the  spring  the  farmer  goes  out 
with  his  harrow  and  breaks  up  the  plowed  land  to  create  the 
precious  mulch.  Then  after  each  rain,  which  packs  the  surface 
and  gives  the  soil  a  uniform  moisture,  he  must  go  over  the  land 
again  with  his  harrow.  It  is  strange  that  the  dry-farmer  should 
be  happiest  when  he  has  several  inches  of  dry  dirt  over  his  fields 
and  should  dread  summer  showers,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
the  light  rain  will  cause  a  loss  of  moisture  many  times  the  amount 
of  the  rain  itself,  and  will  draw’  water  from  the  soil  from  a  depth 
of  several  feet  unless  the  mulch  is  reestablished  quickly. 

The  second  great  loss  of  water  is  from  transpiration;  that  is, 
the  water  is  drawn  from  the  soil  through  the  roots  of  the  plants 
and  given  off  by  their  leaves.  Since  it  requires  approximately  one 
thousand  pounds  of  water  to  produce  one  pound  of  dry  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  this  hot  dry’  climate,  this  loss  is  enormous.  To 
prevent  such  loss  during  the  fallow  year  the  dry-farmer  is  careful 
to  keep  his  land  free  from  weeds.  During  the  growing  season  very 
little  can  be  done  to  prevent  transpiration,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  the  greater  the  amount  of  plant  food  minerals  in  the  soil 
the  smaller  transpiration.  Therefore  the  dry’-farmer  serves  himself 
in  two  ways  by  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  his  soil. 

In  Utah,  where  almost  all  of  the  rain  and  snow  come  in  the 
winter  months,  the  crop  is  planted  in  the  fall  sometime  between 
the  first  of  September  and  the  middle  of  October.  With  the 
planting  there  is  a  prayer  that  there  w’ill  be  sufficient  rainfall  and 
warm  enough  weather  for  the  seeds  to  germinate  and  a  good  root 
system  to  form  before  winter  sets  in.  About  half  the  amount  of 
seed  that  would  be  sown^in  humid  soils  is  planted  here,  since  too 
heavy  a  crop  would  use  up  the  available  moisture  in  the  soil 
before  it  reached  maturity.  During  the  growing  season  little  can 
be  done  on  the  crop,  but  the  farmer  has  plenty  to  do  cultivating 
the  fallow  land.  In  harv’esting  the  crop  as  much  of  the  plant  body 
as  possible  is  left  on  the  land  to  be  turned  under  by  the  plow. 
Wheat  is  the  major  dry’-farm  crop,  but  the  small  grains,  corn, 
sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  peas  and  beans  have  all  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised.  In  general  the  intensive  crops  are  raised  on 
irrigated  land,  and  dry-farming  is  used  for  the  growing  of  ex¬ 
tensive  crops. 

Livestock 

Like  all  other  branches  of  agriculture,  the  livestock  industry 
in  Utah  began  with  the  entrance  of  the  Mormons  into  the  Great 
Basin.  The  first  pioneers  brought  cattle  and  a  few  chickens.  Later 
groups  brought  sheep  and  pigs.  During  the  first  colonizing  period 
the  new  bands  of  settlers  took  with  them  one  or  two  cows,  a  few 
hens,  and  perhaps  a  sheep  or  two,  but  it  was  years  before  any 
large  flocks  or  herds  were  developed.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
moisture,  these  men  who  had  been  used  to  keeping  a  small  flock 
of  sheep  on  their  Ohio  and  Illinois  farms,  found  that  their  whole 
approach  to  the  raising  of  livestock  had  to  be  changed  to  meet  the 
new  conditions.  Here  in  the  Great  Basin  it  took  many  more  acres 
to  produce  the  same  pasturage.  The  forage  crops  that  they  raised 
had  to  be  used  to  feed  the  dairy’  cattle.  Beef  cattle  and  sheep 
were  pastured  on  the  mountain  slopes  in  the  summer  and  on  the 
desert  land  during  the  winter. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  self  sufficiency  in  all  things,  the  Mor¬ 
mons  began  raising  cotton  in  Southern  Utah  in  1857.  Though 


Personal 
Planes 
Are  Useful 
Farm  Machines 


GET  THE  FACTS  AT  YOUR  NEAREST  AIRPORT 


The  airplane  is  more  than  earning  its  "keep"  on  hundreds  of 
An^erican  farms,  by  performing  many  tedious  jobs  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  required  by  other  means.  Counting  or  locating  cattle, 
spotting  sack  dumps  or  fires,  patrolling  fences,  inspecting  or 
dusting  crops,  making  emergency  trips  to  get  machinery  parts 
—  these  and  many  other  chores  which  no  other  farm  machine 
can  do  so  quickly  or  so  well,  make  it  good  farm  business  to  own 
or  fly  a  plane.  Why  not  look  into  it  NOW?  The  Continental 
Red  Seal  dealer  at  your  nearest  airport  can  give  you  all  the 
facts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Many  private  fliers  who  take  up  aviation  as  a  hobby 
make  the  gratifying  discovery  that  personal  aircraft,  of 
types  suited  to  their  respective  needs,  quickly  pay  for 
themselves  in  time  and  money  saved.  There's  still  time 
this  season  to  get  your  private  pilot's  license  and  your 
plane.  It  will  probably  be  powered  by  a  Continental 
Red  Seal  Aircraft  engine.  (You'll  be  smart  to  make  sure 
that  it  is.) 


rontinenta!  Motors  rorporatidn 

MUSKEGON.  MICHIGAN 


45  YEARS  SPECIALIZED  EXPERIENCE 
BUILDING  ENGINES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION. 
INDUSTRY,  AVIATION  AND  THE  FARM 


Engines 

CONTINENTAL 


TRACTORS 


WATER  RUMPS 


SPRAYERS 


.1 


THE  FARM 


•  The  FOX  Pick-up  Hay  Chopper, 
with  the  Mower  Bar  and  Corn  Har¬ 
vesting  attachment,  together  with 
the  FOX  Crop  Blower,  quickly  does 
the  three  toughest  jobs  on  the 
farm  .  .  .  Haying,  Forage  Harvest- 
ing  and  Silo  Filling, 


Built  by  the  Pioneers  of  Modern 
Forage  Harvesting  and  with  over 
1 0  years  of  successful  field  oper¬ 
ation,  the  FOX  is  the  outstanding 
machine  of  its  kind  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  today. 


With  the  FOX  . . . 


^  You  can  cut  corn  of  any 
height,  chop  it  into  silage 
end  load  into  wagons 
ready  for  the  silo,  all  in 
one  operation. 


^  You  can  mow,  chop  and 
load,  in  one  operation, 
over  200  tons  of  grass 
silage  a  day. 


FOX  RIVER  TRACTOR  COMPANY 

Pioneers  of  Modern  Forage  Harvesting 


One  man  can  pick  up,  chop 
and  load,  ready  for  the 
mow -or  staclc,  2  tons  of 
dry  hay  in  12  minutes. 


2397N.  Rankin  Street 
APPLETON  Fax  WISCONSIN 


Write  us  today.  We  will  be 
glad  to  tell  you  all  about  this 
marvelous  machine. 
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a  few  of  m3ny  reasons 
why  millions  now  use 

and  more  millions  want 


the  (limatt'  \va>  >uitabh‘  for  the  crop  in 
thi>  section  of  t'ae  state  it  was  found  that 
with  the  added  burden  of  irrigation  tfie 
cost  of  producing  cotton  ran  to  a  dollar 
a  pound.  In  1876  a  second  experiment  was 
started  with  the  introduction  of  silk  worms 
into  the  territory.  Mulberry  trees  were 
planted  and  sheds  erected  for  the  growing 
of  the  worms.  Many  of  the  older  people 
in  Utah  remember,  as  part  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  their  childluMid.  the  sound  made  by 
thousands  of  silk  worms  chewing  on  mul¬ 
berry  leaves.  The  silk  worm  experiment 
also  proved  to  be  too  costly  to  compete 
with  Oriental  imports  and  it.  tix),  was 
abandoned. 

The  cold  climate  in  the  high  mountains, 
however,  was  ideal  for  the  raising  of  wool 
and  the  sheep  industry  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  Utah  now  ranks  fifth  among 
the  states  in  the  production  of  wool.  In 
the  early  days  the  individual  animals 
clipped  a  two  or  three  pound  fleece,  hut 
this  has  been  improved  by  breeding.  Fif¬ 
teen  pound  fleeces  are  not  uncommon  to- 


CuoroBterd  by  • 
CoBd  HousekBtpin{ 


Presto  Cookers  are  now  available  In 
SETS  of  2  or  3  or  in  IrxJividual  unifs  .  .  . 
2V7-quar1,  4 -quart  artd  6-quart  sizes. 


Turkey  raising  is  a  relatively  new  branch 
of  the  livestock  industry  of  Utah,  but  ha.s 
grown  with  great  vigor.  Turkeys  are 
herded  on  the  range  in  much  the  same 
fashion  as  sheep,  but  for  a  different  reason. 
.\lmost  all  of  the  food  and  water  for  the 
birds  is  carried  to  them  on  the  range  and 
they  are  moved  from  place  to  place  for  the 
sake  of  sanitation.  Furkey  dogs  have  been 
trained  to  help  in  the  management  and 
protection  of  the  flock,  and  a  well  trained 
dog  is  as  valuable  to  the  poultryman  as  his 
best  piece  of  equipment. 

Fhe  growing  of  beef  cattle  in  Utah  has 
about  reached  its  peak  because  of  the 
limited  amount  of  range.  Like  the  sheep, 
the  cattle  are  “put  on  the  mountain”  in 
the  summer  and  either  fattened  in  feed 
lots  or  put  on  the  desert  range  in  the 
winter.  This  rt'quires  a  spring  and  fall 
round-up  with  all  of  the  color,  hard  rid¬ 
ing.  and  fun  that  is  associated  with  such 
activity.  In  general,  herds  tend  to  be  small, 
averaging  somewhat  less  than  fifty  head. 
Fhough  the  maximum  number  of  cattle 
has  probably  been  reaclu'd,  there  is  a 
real  effort  to  improve  the  c|uality  of  thi‘ 
Nt(K'k,  which  is  predominantly  Herefords. 

Clair  Christianson,  who  lives  in  a  small 
town  in  the  center  of  the  state,  might  be 
considered  a  typical  modern  Mormon. 
Like  8")  per  cent  of  the  mt'inbers  of  tin 
Church,  he  is  a  farmer.  If  you  were  to  see 
him  with  a  group  of  midwestern  farmer^ 
there  would  he  little  to  distinguish  him : 
he  has  the  same  red  neck,  the  same  cal¬ 
loused  hands  and  heavily  muscled  fore¬ 
arms.  the  same  habit  of  chewing  on  a  blade 
of  grass.  But  you  will  find  that  he  has  a 
greater  feeling  for  the  traditions  of  hi^ 
homeland  and  his  pi'ople  than  men  from 
other  sections  seem  to  have.  He  would 
probably  volunU'er  the  information  that 
both  of  his  grandfathers  were  polygamists ; 
that  one  of  them  knew  the  legendary  Por¬ 
ter  Rockwell  intimately,  and  participated 


The  Most  Remarkable  Utensil 
Ever  Invented  For  Hi-Speed  Cooking 
and  Safe  Canning! 


eWIth  th*  extremely 
»  clever  Indlcator- 
_  weight,  showing  5,  10 
*  and  1 5  pounds  pressure, 
►  you  can  use  your 
Presto  Cooker  for 
safe  canning  as  well  as 
hi-speed  cooking.  No  jiggling.  No 
listening.  No  loss  of  food  juices  due 
to  escaping  steam.  (Now  available 
for  use  with  earlier  Presto  models.) 


Unexcelled  for  quality  of  construction,  me¬ 
chanical  perfection,  simplicity  of  operation  and 
beauty  of  design,  Presto  Cookers  are  the 
crowning  achievement  of  more  than  30  years  of 
pressure  cooker  development,  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience  and  constant  had;rship. 


PRESTO  COOKERS  ore  SO  easy 

to  use  and  so  easy  to  clean. 
Only  Presto  has  the  patented 
Homec  Seal.  Just  place  the 
cover  on  the  cooker.  Then 
bring  the  handles  together, 
and  you’re  all  set  to  perform 
cooking  wonders  you  never 
thought  were  possible.  The 
Homec  Sealis  simplicity  itself! 


Presto  Cookod  foods  are  ready  to 
serve,  not  in  hours,  but  in  mere  min¬ 
utes.  For  example,  with  proper  temp¬ 
erature  reached.  Presto  Cooking 
time  for  asparagus,  p>eas,  spinach  is 
only  1  to  2  minutes.  A  4  lb.  p>ot  roast 
is  deliciously  tender  in  35  minutes. 
Soups  and  desserts,  too,  are  ready 
in  a  "jiffy.” 


This  most  modern  cook¬ 
ing  method  is  highly  eco 
nomical.  Saves  cooking 
fuel  cost.  Kitchens  are 
cooler  and  cleaner. 


Hi-speed  PRESTO  Cooking  re¬ 
tains  more  of  the  natural  vi¬ 
tamins  and  minerals,  colors 
and  flavors  in  foods.  It  pro¬ 
vides  more  nourishment  for 
the  entire  family. 


GIVEN!  With  your  Pre-sto 
Cooker,  you  will  receive,  at  no 
extra  cost,  a  highly  colorful  128- 
page  l>ook  of  recipes,  time  table's, 
and  easy-to-follow  instructions... 
a  valuable  manual  on  Presto 
Cooking  and  Pressure  Canning. 


REMEMBER,  all  pressure 
saucepans  are  not  Presto 
Cookers!  Be  sure  to  look 
for  this  name-plate  on  the 
cover  when  you  buy  .  .  . 


COPVRISHT  1»47  N  P.C.CO. 


PRESSURE  COOKER 


2  National  Pressure  Cooker 

No.  7  has  a  canning  capacity 
Cf  *9Bl|k  of  7  quart  jars  or  9  pint  jars. 

Liquid  capacity  16  quarts. 
National  Pressure  Cooker 
^  No.  5  has  a  canning  capacity 

1 1  I  of  5  quart  jars  or  7  pint  jars. 

1'  mf  Liquid  capacity  12  quarts. 

^  7  Equipped  with  inset  pans, 

rack,  wire  canning  basket, 
.u  j  w.  and  complete  recipe  and  in- 

(Modol  No.  7)  struction  book. 

leading  food  authorities  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recommend  pressure  cooking  os  the  ONLY  SAFE  METHOD  for  canning 
all  non-acid  foods,  vegetables,  meats,  fowl  and  fish. 


FITS  AU 
FOUR 
QUART 
PRESTO 
COOKERS 


F or  cooking  two  or  more  foods 
at  one  time  ...  no  interming¬ 
ling  of  foods _ Simple  to  ad¬ 

just  . . .  Easy  to  use  and  clean 
...Easily  attached  to  stand¬ 
ard  Prbsto  Cuoker  rack. 


NATIONAL  PRESSURE  COOKER  CO.,  General  Offices  and  Factory:  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Pressure  Cookers  artd  Conners 
Branch  Factories:  Menomonie,  Wit.,  Los  Angeles,  Colif.,  Wallaceburg,  Ontario,  Canada 


PATENTS  GRANTED 


>  COBEY  ^ 
MODEL  ll-A  ^ 
ALL  STEEL  RUNNING  GEAR 


III  some  of  his  exploits ;  that  the  other 
was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  southern 
L’tah.  Clair,  himself,  spent  three  years  in 
New  Zealand  as  a  Mormon  missionary, 
preaching  the  gospel  like  so  many  other 
young  men  of  his  faith.  When  he  returned 
he  took  a  two  year  course  at  the  Branch 
•Agricultural  College  and  then  started 
farming  his  father’s  land.  Today  he  keeps 
a  herd  of  fifteen  Jerseys  on  the  four-acre 
home  patch,  and  has  thirty  acres  of  irri¬ 
gated  land  on  the  edge  of  town  where  he 
raises  corn  and  sugar  Ix'ets.  With  his 
brother,  Owen,  he  farms  three  hundred 
acres  of  dry-farm  land  on  Cedar  Bench, 
twenty  miles  away,  where  they  raise  wheat. 
"Our  dry-farm  wheat  is  like  the  milk  from 
the  Jerseys,  rich  and  concentrated,”  he 
says.  Like  86  per  cent  of  the  L’tah  farm¬ 
ers  the  Christiansons  own  their  own  farm. 


MODEL  31-A 


With  built-in  Hydraulic 
Hoist  operated  by  tractor 
power...  does  your  HEAVY 
HAULING  jobs  fast. 


'Zv'/ /<■//// 


IN  1839,  on  a  visit  to  Utah,  Horace  Greeley  described 
Young  os  “o  portly,  frank,  good-natured,  rather  thick¬ 
set  man  of  55,  seeming  to  enjoy  life  and  to  be  in  no 
porticular  hurry  to  get  to  heoven."  The  church  Presi¬ 
dent  died  in  Salt  lake  City,  August  29,  1877. 

the  team  of  horses  list'd  to  work  the  thirtv 
acre  “town  plot”  and  the  tractor  and  coin- 
hine  used  on  the  dry-farm. 

Today,  a  century  after  the  first  group 
entered  the  Creat  Basin,  the  Mormons 
have  conquered  an  inhospitable  environ¬ 
ment.  Irrigation  and  diy-farming,  the  twin 
base  on  which  they  have  built  their  agri¬ 
culture,  have  proved  a  success  and  they 
have  adapted  their  livestock  industry  to 
the  conditions  which  they  faced.  Utah  to¬ 
day,  where  !¥}  of  the  people  still  are 
.Mormons,  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that 
the  pi'ople  have  followed  the  injunction  of 
the  great  colonizer,  Brigham  Young,  who 
said,  “I'he  business  of  a  Saint  is  to  stay 
home  and  make  his  fields  green.”  ★  ★  ★ 


EXCLUSIVE  TRADE  MARK 
REGISTERED  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


For  use  with  home-made  or 
manufactured  platforms  and 
bodies.  .  .  .  Wheelbase  adjust¬ 
able  in  lengths  from  90"  to 
137".  Bolster  supports  adjust¬ 
able  to  suit  various  width 
bodies. 

Automotive-type  steering. 
Roller  bearing  wheels  fitted 
,  with  6.50  X  16  i 

^  six  ply  tires. 


Built  of  welded  hi-tensile  steel.  Designed  to 
outperform  any  farm  wagon  and  ELIMINATE 
the  HARD  WORK.  Its  speedy  Hydraulic  Hoist 
is  operated  by  power  from  your  tractor  through 
a  specially  designed  universal  joint  and  shaft 
which  you  quickly  attach  to  or  detach  from  the 
tractor  power  take-off  shaft.  T/i/s  requires  no 
tools.  You  do  it  easily  and  instantly. 

With  this  wagon  you  eliminate  slow,  back¬ 
breaking  hand  pumping  and  cumbersome  auxil¬ 
iary  hoisting  devices— you  simply  switch  one  of 
the  levers  at  the  front  or  back  and  let  the 
tractor  power  do  the  work.  It  stops  itself  at 
full  dumping  angle  and  you  can  stop  it  or 
lower  It  at  any  point. 

It  carries  a  AVz  ton  payload.  The  Grain  Box 
has  a  capacity  of  150  bushels. 

SIX  WAGONS  IN  ONE- 

With  the.  basic  Chassis-Holst-Flat  Platform 
Unit  you  can  convert  to  Hay  Rack,  Grain  Box, 
Chopper  Body,  42’'Stake  Rack,  and  Stock  Rack. 

Backed  by  over  thirty  years’  experience  in 
design  and  manufacture  of  Truck  Bodies  and 
Holsts.  Write  for  complete  information. 

THE  PERFECTION  STEEL  BODY  CO. 

Dept.  FQ-107,  Galion,  Ohio 
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IT'S  TAX  TIME  AGAIN 
(Continued  from  page  85) 

as  the  wheat  and  corn  that  he  raises,  the 
milk,  eg^s,  and  wool  that  he  produces,  or 
the  ranije  cattle  or  hojnrs  that  he  buys  and 
fattens  for  market.  It  also  consists  of  the 
pay  that  he  may  receive  for  working  on  a 
neighbor’s  farm,  wages  from  another  job 
and  the  rent,  whether  in  cash  or  crop¬ 
sharing.  that  he  receives  from  land.  Stud 
fees  or  the  rental  of  teams  or  machinery 
are  included  in  gross  income,  along  with 
proceeds  of  insurance  which  may  have 
been  collected  from  losses  suffered.  Pay¬ 
ments  from  the  also  must  be  in¬ 

cluded. 

On  the  cash  basis  the  gross  income  will 
be  all  the  amounts  received  during  the  ta.\ 
year  for  any  of  the  above  items.  The  gross 
income  for  the  farmer  on  the  accrual  basis 
will  be  shown  by  the  difference  between 
the  inventory  taken  at  the  first  of  the 
year  and  the  inventory  at  the  end  of  the 
tax  period  and  to  this  must  be  added  any 
sales  during  the  year.  Along  with  this  must 
be  listed  the  amounts  of  income  received 
from  other  sources,  such  as  stud  fees  and 
rentals  that  can  not  be  shown  on  the  in¬ 
ventory. 

Expenses  Against  Gross  Income 

In  order  to  figure  the  net  income,  all 
of  the  allowable  expenses  must  be  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  gross  income.  Deductions 
are  p>ermitted  for  all  necessary  expenses 
actually  incurred  by  the  farmer  in  carry¬ 
ing  on  his  business.  A  distinction  is  made 
between  an  expense  in  carrying  on  the 
farming  operation,  and  costs  of  permanent 
improvements  to  the  farm,  which  are 
called  capital  expenditures.  A  second  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  in  operating  the  farm  and  raising 
crops  and  livestock,  and  the  personal  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  farmer  and  his  family.  These 
personal  expenses  such  as  food,  housing, 
medical  costs  and  the  like  are  not  deducted 
from  the  gross  farm  income,  though  some 
of  them  may  be  allowed  on  the  same 
basis  they  are  allowed  any  other  tax  payer. 

There  are  many  obvious  deductions 
which  a  person  who  operates  a  farm  may 
generally  claim.  These  include  seed  and 
plants  which  are  purchased,  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance,  repairs  and  operation  of  farm 
machinery,  cost  of  manure,  commercial 
fertilizers  and  lime,  harvesting  costs  and 
drayage  or  freight  incurred  in  transporting 
produce  and  livestock  to  market.  Cost  of 
clearing  land  for  crops,  or  other  develop¬ 
ments  of  land  in  preparing  it  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  may  be  deducted  as  expenses  prior 
to  the  time  when  a  productive  state  is 
reached.  Necessary  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pairs  of  bams,  fences  and  tenant  houses  is 
also  deductible,  but  similar  work  done  on 
the  farmer’s  personal  dwelling  would  be 
considered  a  personal  expanse  and  not 
allowed. 

Money  spent  for  farm  labor,  including 
piecework  and  contract  labor  is  deductible. 
So  is  cash  sf>ent  for  food  for  hired  labor. 


(a  plus  value  of  ’'Wider  Heat  Range  per  Plug*’) 

When  spark  plugs  falter,  your  engine  loses  power — and 
this  will  surely  happen  unless  the  Heat  Range  of  your 
spark  plugs  is  wide  enough  to  match  the  vaiy'ing  tempera- 
tures  of  your  engine. 

AC’s  improved  spark  plugs  have  wider  Heat  Range  per 
plug,  made  possible  by  a  new  ceramic  insulator  material, 
discovered  by  AC,  out  of  which  came  the  aircraft  plugs 
used  in  Allied  fighting  and  bombing  planes. 

Now  you  get  these  better  AC  insulators — together  with 
other  important  improvements.  You  get  easier  starting,  F'  '■ 

improved  idling,  sustained  engine  power.  You  get  fuel  / 
economy  and  plug  economy — for  the  plugs  last  longer  /  A 
and  stay  clean  longer.  You  get  greater  freedom  from  / 
cracked,  blistered  or  split  insulators.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  a  set  of  improved  AC’s  of  the  right  Heat  Range 
for  your  engine. 

division 

MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Keep  an  axtra  sat  of  clean 
AC'f  an  hand  to  ut«  while 
you  have  dirty  plugs 
cleaned  and  adjusted  reg¬ 
ularly  at  a  Registered  AC 
Cleoning  Station. 


AMERICAN  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

DEPT.  J  too  WIST  11th  STREET  KANSAS  CITY  6,  MISSOURI 

PIcasa  land  FREE,  lllustrotad  Booklata: 

r~l  Harafordi,  Tha  Saaf  Braad  Suprama.  O  Businau  of  Battar  Harafords. 

a 

NAMI  . . V . - . 

R.  r.  P.  OR  STRfet  NO . ' . . ! . - . - . - . 

CITY . : . : . . . STMI . . 


74%  of  all  beef  cattle  reg¬ 
istrations  in  1 946  were 
Herefords.  Over  ^  million 
in  the  past  year. 


During  1946,  Hereford 
steers  topped  the  Chicago 
market  87%  of  the  time 
among  straight  breed 
shipments,  and  for  19  of 
the  first  21  weeks  of  1947. 


In  all  of  the  48  states  there  are  35.000  breeders  of  Registered  Herefords. 
In  the  past  year  they  recorded  over  million  calves.  This  represents 
74  percent  of  all  beef  cattle  recordings  for  the  perio<l. 

Today.  85  percent  of  the  nation’s  commercial  beef  cattle  are  Herefords. 
Last  year  87  percent  of  the  straight  breed  shipments  selling  at  the 
Chicago  top  were  Herefords. 

From  January  1  to  May  22,  1947,  on  84^o  of  the  days  reported, 
Herefords  topped  the  Chicago  market.  Hereford  steers  hold  the  all-time 
record  price  for  commercially  fed  steers  at  Chicago.  Kansas  City.  Omaha, 
Denver  and  St.  Joseph. 

Each  year  more  and  more  farmers,  ranchers  and  business  men  turn  to 
Herefords  because  of  their  inherent  and  superior  ability  to  make  maxi¬ 
mum  gains  on  grass,  roughage  and  other  available  feeds. 

Whether  you  plan  to  found,  improve  or  enlarge  a  herd,  start  with  pure¬ 
bred  Herefords— America’s  most  popular  breed.  Send  the  coupon  NOW 
for  Free  illustrated  booklets  entitled  "Herefords,  The  Beef  Breed 
Supreme’’  and  "This  Business  of  Better  Herefords". 


EREFORDS 

THE  BEEF  BREED  SUPREME 
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UPRIGHT  YEW  HEDGE  I 

low  as  54c  per  fool 

Aristocrat  of  all  hedges.  Bushy,  twice  trons- 
plonted,  not  spindly  seedlings.  100  ft.  of 
hedge,  1  ’/j  ft.  opart  uses  67  YEWS. 


100  9-12"  Yews  . $  80.00 

2S  for  $22.50 

100  12-15"  Yews  .  95.00 

25  for  $25.00 

100  15-18"  Yews  125.00 

25  for  $32.50 


50  OR  MORE  AT  100  RATE 

RHODODENDRONS 

low  OS  35c 

Fine  Young  Plants,  12"  high. 

Smoll  boll  of  earth. 

50  RHODODENDRON,  Maximum  $17.50 
white  in  July 

SO  RHODODENDRON,  Catawbiense  27.50 


rose  in  June 

50  RHODODENDRON,  Carolina  27.50 

pink  in  May 

50  KALMIA  IMountain  Laurel)  20.00 

pink-white  in  June 

5  leach  kind)  20  plants  13.50 

25  leach  kind)  100  plants  .  47.50 


Not  prepaid.  Pay  express  (about  6c  a  plant) 
on  arrival. 

DWARF  FRUITS 

Pick,  prune,  spray  from  the  ground  .  .  .  more 
fruit  per  acre)  Old  favorite  varieties;  same 
large  fruit. 

Balanced  Home  Orchard 
APPLES:  1  McIntosh,  1  Wealthy 
PEARS:  1  Bartlett,  1  Duchess 
PEACH:  1  Elberta 
PLUM:  1  German  Prune 

6  <1  each)  2  yr.  olds  $23.00 

6  II  each)  3  yr.  olds  .  31.00 

fruit  possible  in  1949 

Narcissus,  Tulips,  Iris,  Peonies,  Azaleas,  etc. 
WRITE  FOR  Fall  1947  Catalog 

KELSEY  NURSERY  SERVICE 

Dept  B-1  50  Church  $1  New  York  7,  N.  Y 

^ _ r 


ii€HnfmCs%9e^s 

PROTECT  All  Types  of  Structures  and  Trees 


PREVENT  costly  lightnint  fires  uith  an  ELECTRA 
SYSTEM.  More  than  99°.  efficient. 

Reduces  insurance  rates  in  most 
states  PROTECT  NOW!  Write  for 
literat  ire  and  name  of  local  repre¬ 
sentative.  St*}eial  Fall  discounts 
and  terms. 

Also  Non-Rusting  Weather  Vanes. 

TUNE  IN  WGY 
y  ^  — Y  6:30  A. M.  Weds. 

C^€cfh 


Protectio.n  Co.  Inc. 


The  .A-B-C  of  food  treezinR 
.  .  .  Here  is  a  book  to  fill  a 
iTyins:  need.' 

—  /  Inn  er  Cirou  er 

"Never  before  has  freezing 
information  from  such  an  au¬ 
thoritative  source  been  made 
available  to  people  in  this 
country  who  have  freezing  fa¬ 
cilities  and  those  who  seek 
them  in  the  near  future." 

—  The  American  Home 

INTO  THE  FREEZER-AND  OUT 

ly  Tret$ler<^^ver$°— l.ong 
2S6  poges'  Cloth  bound— ^Ifjusfrofed 

$2.50 

A  complete  handbcMik  for  users  and  prospec¬ 
tive  users  of  home  freezers.  Contains  step-by-step 
preparation  procedures  for  all  foods;  tells  how 
to  "budget"  your  freezer  space;  what  to  do  in 
case  of  power  failure ;  how  to  package  and  store 
foods  — in  fact,  gives  the  answers  to  all  food 
freezing  problems. 

THE  AVI  PUBLISHING  CO.  INC. 

31  Union  Sq.  Oept.  F  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 


Ffxjd,  produced  on  the  farm  and  con¬ 
sumed  by  hired  labor,  cannot  be  deducted, 
however,  since  the  farmer  is  not  charged 
with  this  part  of  his  crop  under  income. 
Neither  can  the  farmer  deduct  the  value 
of  his  own  labor  or  that  of  his  wife. 
Though  the  Bible  says  that  “the  wife  seek- 
eth  wool,  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly 
with  her  hands,”  the  Tax  Commission 
holds  that  the  employer-employee  relation¬ 
ship  does  not  exist  in  this  case.  The  tax 
experts  can  quote  the  Scripture  to  their 
purpose,  saying,  “her  price  is  far  above 
rubies.”  This  same  ruling  may  apply  to 
children  of  the  farmer  although  if  a  son 
has  reached  his  majority  and  hav  clu>sen  tf» 
work  on  the  farm  on  a  salary  or  on  shares, 
amounts  paid  to  him  are  dediu  tible.  If  a 
minor  son  makes  a  similar  decision,  reason¬ 
able  amounts  paid  to  him  are  deductiblr 
if  an  employer-employee  relationship  ac  tn- 
ally  e.xists.  Such  cpiestioiis  must  be  decided 
on  the  facts. 

Cost  of  grain,  hay.  silage,  protein  snjy- 
plement.  livestock  salt,  minerals,  mill 
feeds,  or  other  roughage  or  com-entarte 
purchase  may  be  deducted.  Threshing, 
combining,  silo  filling,  baling,  grinding, 
shelling  or  any  other  machine  hiif.  are 
legitimate  expense's  as  are  cost  of  twine, 
baling  wire,  spray  material,  disinfectants, 
poisons,  bags,  egg  cases,  baskets.  baireN, 
cans  and  similar  supplies.  .\lso  dediu  tible 
would  bc'  veterinary  fc-es  and  mc'clic  ii'.c'  for 
livestock  as  well  as  breeding  fees. 

The  farm’s  share  of  expendituies  for 
water,  rent,  electricity  or  telephone  ma\  1h' 
deducted  as  well  as  the  farm’s  share-  of 
the  expenses  of  a  car  which  is  used  both 
for  personal  and  business  purposi-s. 

Insurance  on  farm  buildings  (except  the 
dwelling  of  the  operator)  and  on  c'cjuip- 
ment,  crops  and  livestock,  the  interest 
paid  on  mortgages,  note's  and  other  obli¬ 
gations  incurrt'd  in  connection  with  the 
farm  businc'ss.  may  be  dc'ductc'd.  In  case  of 
payments  on  mortgages  bt'ing  amortizc'd. 
principal  and  interc'st  charges  should  In- 
separated.  Principal  repaid  is  not  dc'duc  t- 
ible.  Taxes  on  property  and  license  ft'c's 
for  car.  truck  or  trailer  used  in  the  farm 
busiiu'ss  are  allowc'd  as  deductions. 

I'his  listing,  of  course,  doc's  not  enumc'r- 
atc'  all  possible  deductions  but  should  give 
an  idea  of  those  which  arc-  commonly 
allowed.  Final  items  which  are  allowc'd 
and  should  certainly  Im-  mentioned  hen' 
art'  subscriptions  to  farm  magazines  and 
farm  organization  dues. 

(lapital  Kxpeiulitiireb 

i'here  is  a  fine  legal  line  dividing  capital 
expenditures  and  expe-nst's  which  may  be 
dc'ducted.  For  instance,  if  lime  nt'c'ds  to 
Ik'  applied  to  the  extent  of  to  8  tons  per 
acre  every  four  years,  the  cost  is  regaided 
as  a  capital  investment  in  building  up  the 
soil,  not  as  an  expense  in  growing  a  crop. 
Ordinarily  capital  expenditure's  are  those 
which  result  in  acc|uiring  assets  which  have 
periods  of  useful  life  in  excess  of  one  year. 
Thus  the  cost  of  small  tcxils  whose  useful 
life  is  less  than  a  year  can  be  deducted  as 
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9  We  handle 
all  latest  effective 
treatments  including 
Penicillin  and  new 
“Su//o"  drugs.  Write 
today  for  particulars. 

ANCHOR  SERUM  CO.  (of  Indiana) 

INOI  ANAPOll$,  INDIANA 
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STURDY  . . .  VERSATILE 
. . .  EFFICIENT 


Card«n  All  has 
many  fine  features 
including  instant  tool  at 
tachmenti  See  Garden-All 
before  you  buyl  Write  for 
Booklet  O. 

GARDEN-ALL  TRACTOR,  INC. 

110  W.  Union  Street  Liberty,  Indiana 


BANNER  HYBRIDS 


High  yielding— early  maturing 
hybrids.  Adapted  to  wide  variety 
of  soils.  >X’rite  today  for  Catalog. 


SCHUMACHER  SEED  CO.,  BREMEN,  IND. 


BREEDING  CALCULATOR 


Sunn  IliitiK  iifw  fur  rvt-rxuni* 
iiilurt'sicil  ill  llvi->iuck.  |{ll■(•(l- 
iii;;  ami  liirtli  ilatcs  easil> 
ami  spi-rilily  I'alriilalnl  in  a 
niuiiifiit  with  this  new  perpei- 
iial  lll.M,  CII.XKT.  .\nnrale 
1 1  tile  (ia.v,  incliiiliii;;  ealenla- 
tiniis  for  euws,  horses.  sliee|i. 
iio;;s  ami  Olliers.  .\lv)  eom- 
plete  i;estalion  ami  inciilia- 
lion  tallies  on  luek  of  eliait. 

One  Dollar  Postpaid. 


HANDY  CHART  CO..  J06  Greer.  Dept.  FQ.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Note:  Ideal  for  your  farmer  friemis,  rlienis  or  manager 
with  a  sift  rant  If  rennesteil. 


SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS 

ARE  AMERICA'S  YOUNGEST  AND 
SECOND  LARGEST  BREED  OF  HOGS 

hsiahlished  in  1912-11 


ProUlicacy,  quick  gains  and  beauty  hate 
made  them  the  real  dirt  farmer's  lai  orite. 

TIse  Record  this  year  is  providinR  eighteen 
Futurities  in  State  Fairs  and  National  Shows— 
nine  of  $1,01)0  and  nine  of  $.300,  with  $245  in 
special  prizes  in  each.  Its  liquid  assets  (l<.  S. 
Bonds  and  Cash)  total  more  than  $60,000. 

For  hogs,  copy  of  breed  paper  and  literature, 
w  rite : 

THE  NATIONAL  SPOTTED 
POLAND  CHINA  RECORD 

Fred  Obenchain.  Secy.Treas. 

.5153  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis  H,  Ind. 
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New  Hand-Operated  Model  2  I  30 
Lubricator.  30  Ib.  capacity.  De¬ 
velops  $000  Ib.  pressure  with  ease. 
Light  weight. 


PORTABLE!  Aro  Model  2647  includes  Heavy 
Duty  Grease  Gun  and  Portable  Filler.  No  hose 
— gun  is  loaded  directly  from  filler.  10,000 
lb.  pressure.  Ideal  for  hard-to-reach  fittings. 


KTo  keep  farm  equipment  on  the  job  day  after 

day  .  .  .  and  reduce  maintenance  time  and  ex* 
pense  .  .  .  depend  on  ARO  Lubricators! 

Designed  for  greater  speed  and  efficiency 
in  operation,  ARO  Lubricators  are  proving 
highly  satisfactory  in  farm  work  everywhere- 
helping  farmers  increase  their  production  and  re- 
ace  costs.  You  will  find  practical  features  and 
ible-free  performance  in  the  complete  new  line  of 
hand  operated  and  air  powered  Farm  Lubricators 
'  Grease  Fittings.  Built  to  same  high  precision 
standards  as  ARO  Lube  Equipment  used  by  thousands  of  garages 
and  service  stations.  Ask  your  farm  implement  dealer.  The  Aro  Equipment 
Corporation,  Bryan,  Ohio. 


Air-Powered  Model  2l60  Lubricator. 
60  Ib.  capacity.  Light  or  heavy  grease. 
Portable.  Saves  time. 
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j  to  12  years,  dcpendiiije;  upon  acreage 
harvested  and  care  it  receives.  Binders 
usually  last  longer.  In  general,  barns  are 
considered  to  have  a  useful  life  of  40  to 
50  years;  fences  16  to  20  years;  windmills 
from  20  to  25  years ;  drainage  tile  50  to  40 
years ;  breeding  or  dairy  cattle  8  years ; 
and  horses  and  mules  10  years. 

.■\s  one  mid-west  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  expert  said,  “Depreciation  charts 
usually  mislead  and  confuse  farmers  since 
depreciation  is  largely  based  on  usage  and 
care.  Take  a  combine  for  instance.  One 
farmer  may  be  doing  his  own  harvesting 
and  that  of  his  neighbors.  This  will  cause 
his  depreciation  rate  to  be  high.  Another 
man  will  be  doing  less  work  with  his  ma¬ 
chine  and  it  won’t  wear  out  so  quickly. 
Then  there  is  the  care  given  equipment. 
Some  farmers  will  keep  their  machinery 
in  6ne  shape  for  years  beyond  the  normal 
period  and  hnally  retire  it  because  it  has 
become  obsolete  rather  than  because  it  has 
worn  out.  In  this  office  we  find  that  ten 
years  is  the  usual  rate  of  depreciation  on 
most  farm  machinery  and  don’t  balk  at 
j  such  a  rate.” 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  depreciation 
works  to  reduce  the  tax.  A  tractor  costs 
$1,200  and  is  considered  to  have  a  useful 
life  of  ten  years.  Its  annual  depreciation 
I  would  therefore  be  ten  per  cent  of  the 
i  total  cost  or  $120.  This  amount  would  be 
allowed  annually  as  a  deduction. 

.\nnual  depreciation,  once  determined. 


FOR  MI  OF  IISIOI 


THE  BEEF  BREED  SUPREME 


THE  SHAPE  OF  MORE  TO  COME 


-  Fine  Aberdeen-Angus,  Superbly  Bred.  You'll  Be 
Proud  of  Your  J  Bar  C  Angus  in  the  Years  Ahead. 

OLAIRlftLlRAWCtt 

I  TENDED  AS  NATURE  INTENDED 

JOHN  L.  CLARK.  OWNER 

WARRENTON,  VIRGINIA 


I 


Americans  Complete 

FARM  MANAGEMENT  SERVICE 

Offers  you  . .  . 


Management, 

Planning, 

Consultation, 

Agricultural 

Engineering, 

Appraisals 


•  An  organization  expe¬ 
rienced  in  every  branch  of 
farming.  A  service  designed 
to  meet  your  requirements— 
more  profitable  farm  owner¬ 
ship.  Write  us  about  your 
farm. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

1016  Baltimore  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


expenses  whereas  a  tractor  or  a  plow 
would  be  listed  as  a  capital  expenditure 
and  only  the  depreciation  would  be  de¬ 
ducted.  The  purchase  of  breeding  cattle 
or  work  horses  would  also  be  considered 
capital  expenditures  though  this  is  optional 
with  the  farmer  on  the  accrual  basis  who 
may  list  them  on  his  inventory  or  list  them 
separately  as  capital  investments  and  de¬ 
duct  depreciation. 

nepreeialioii 

Though  the  original  cost  of  capital  assets 
is  not  allowed  as  a  deduction  from  gross 
income  the  government  docs  allow  the 
taxpayer  to  subtract  the  annual  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  these  items.  Naturally,  different 
items  will  have  a  different  rate  of  deprecia¬ 
tion  depending  on  their  useful  life  ex¬ 
pectancy.  A  tractor,  for  example,  may  last 
1 0  to  15  years ;  a  combine  or  corn  picker 


should  be  used  for  each  year  until  the  full 
cost  of  the  property  has  been  recovered. 
If  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  original 
estimate  of  useful  life  of  the  property  was 
in  error  an  adjustment  in  depreciation  de¬ 
ductions  can  be  made.  This  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  fully  in  the  tax  return.  The  salvage 
or  trade-in  value  of  the  item  after  its  last 
year  should  be  subtracted  from  the  depre¬ 
ciation  for  that  year. 

No  taxpayer  should  ignore  the  depre¬ 
ciation  schedule  in  his  income  tax  return 
because  it  looks  complicated  or  because 
his  records  on  depreciable  assets  are  not 
highly  detailed.  Actually,  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  Form  lists  a  very  simple 
depreciation  schedule  which  uses  reason¬ 
able  service  lives  for  farm  equipment  and 
productive  property. 

.4ooounts  and  Taxes 

It  is  good  management  to  make  a  rough 
estimate  of  probable  income  tax  liability 
as  early  in  the  year  as  possible.  By  doing 
so  a  farmer  can  determine  whether  his 
probable  income  is  likely  to  come  close  to 
or  cross  the  dividing  line  between  two  in¬ 
come  tax  brackets,  possibly  subjecting  his 
income  to  a  higher  tax  levy.  In  such  a  case 
it  might  prove  advantageous  to  incur  addi¬ 
tional  legitimate  expenses  such  as  repairing 
buildings  and  equipment  and  making  soil 
improvement  that  will  conserv’e  and  build 
up  the  productive  capacity  of  the  farm 
this  year  as  a  means  of  holding  down  or 
reducing  income.  There  is  no  point,  how¬ 
ever.  in  making  uneconomic  improvements 
in  an  effort  to  save  tax. 

It  is  possible,  also  to  hold  down  the  tax 
in  any  year  by  delaying  the  sale  of  crops 
or  livestock  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
Such  deferred  income,  of  course,  is  subject 
to  tax  in  the  new  year.  This  is  true  only 
with  respect  to  a  farmer  on  a  cash  basis. 

In  addition  to  these  obvious  deductions 
that  can  be  claimed,  whether  from  the 
regular  net  income  of  the  farm,  or  from 
the  income  made  from  some  other  source 
(and  the  two  incomes  can  be  lumped  to¬ 
gether  for  income  tax  purposes),  there 
arc  many  borderline  deductions.  One  man 
purchased  a  Virginia  farm  which  had  a 
dilapidated  fence  around  it.  He  proceeded 
to  “repair”  the  fence  by  virtually  tearing 
it  down  and  putting  a  new  fence  com¬ 
pletely  around  the  place.  He  deducted  the 
whole  amount  spent  on  “repairing”  the 
fence  on  his  tax  return  and  it  was  allowed 
without  question.  However,  in  other  in¬ 
stances.  agents  have  disallowd  such  a  de¬ 
duction  and  have  made  the  taxpayer  place 
costs  of  such  a  fence  in  the  capital  expend¬ 
itures  column,  thus  being  allowed  only  five 
per  cent  depreciation  deduction  each  year 
for  its  estimated  twenty  year  life.  The 
whole  question  revolves  around  whether  it 
is  a  bona  fide  “repair  job”  or  whether  it 
is  a  brand  new  fence  and  hence  a  capital 
expenditure. 

There  are  various  ramifications  and  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  all  of  the  matters  discussed 
here  which  the  taxpayer  should  familiarize 
himself  with.  A  detailed  analysis  may  be 


SUPPLY 


HOLD  IN  HEAT-KEEP  OUT  COLD-BETTER  THAN  GLASS-Cut  with  Shears  and  Tack  on 

!|  For  More  Than  20  Years 

I  WARP  BROTHERS 

n  Have  Been  Making 

yCj  \  .  '  I  BEHER  WINDOW  MATERIALS 

y\  • '  I  £ver>’  one  of  Warp’s  Spectronic  Window  \  laterials 
V«|j|Py  ■  !  is  leader  in  its  class.  AH  are  backed  by  more  than 

cvXfl  : t  experience  and  produced  almost  entirely 

under  exclusive  patents  (granted  or  pending).  Warp 
P^Hi  J  Brothers  are  always  running  tests  on  their  farm  to 
give  you  the  best  window  materials  that  money  can 
buy.  Nothing  can  take  the  pbce  ^’E.ARS 
prc^uct-proving  and  constant  research 

^DJHB  and  experimenting.  Users  know  that  Warp’s  Win- 

BhcmS  /  dow  Materials  outlast  others  and  give  remarkable 

mMuj^U  j.  ^  results  in  raising  poultry*  and  livestock  on  inexpen- 

r  *  •  ■'  •*  jive  home-grown  feed,  in  helping  to  produce  more 

s  4 1  Li  /  Pk  r  ,  'tf  eggs,  in  saving  fuel.  They  know  that  only  W  arp’s 

BPMflMECy  /  "'y  •*  «  Window  Materials  offer  the  user  so  much  for  his 

jf  ^  .■  ^  ^  2_  /  /  money.  Always  be  siae  that  the  name  “Warp’s” 

/^ /  /  /  /  /  's  on  every  yard  of  the  window  material  you  buy. 

/  j  That  is  your  guarantee  of  years  of  satisfaction. 

*  supplement  D- Helps  Turn  Food  Into 
V*  ^jfg  a,)(|  Energy  Quicker— at  Less  Cost. 


yard 

;Y#«rs 

iclion 


A  tough  galvanized,  fine  wire  biise — Ji^-inch  mesh.  Every  joint  and 
wire  imiiedded  in  a  cushion  plastic  for  double  reinforcement.  Trans- 
p:irent  I’lastic  applied  on  both  sides,  fusing  everything  into  one  solid 
weatherproof  sheet.  Highest  Ultra-Violet  transmitting  and  most 
transiKirent.  Ilexihle  window  material  on  the  m;irket. 


12  SAVED 


Absolutely  Waterproof  —  Un¬ 
breakable.  124  strong,  pre¬ 
shrunk  threads  per  square  inch. 
Impregnated  with  extra  high 
melting  point  Composition  that 
wilt  not  run.  discolor  or  melt 
in  a  window.  Extra  Heavy. 
Extra  Durable.  Guaranteed  2 
years.  Admits  lots  of  healthful 
Ultra-Violet  Rays  from  the  sun. 


I/V  ONE  IflONTH^S  FUEL  BILL! 


This  test  of  Warp’s  \Vindow  Material  was  made  on  a  modem,  insulated,  16- room  brick 
home,  heated  by  gas.  in  winter  weather  averaging  29°F.  Inside  temperature  thermo¬ 
statically  controlled  at  72''F.  day  and  night.  For  one  month,  without  storm  windows, 
gas  used  cost  $31.50.  But  the  next  month,  with  storm  windows  of  Warp’s  .Material,  the 
gas  used  cost  OXLY  $19.50!  .A  cash  saving  of  $12!  This  38%  saving  would  have  been 
E I  EX  MORE  if  test  had  been  made  on  a  poorly  insulated  house  with  no  weatherstripping 
around  dtxtrs  and  windows. 


Warp's  new  all-plastic  window 
material — yet  thoroughly  tested  in 
actual  use.  Tough  ^astic  cords, 
perfectly  laminated  between  two 
sheets  of  clear  waterproof  plastic 
Strong,  durable,  weatherproof, 
very  transparent.  Stays  taut  on 
windows;  elasticity  of  plastic 
cords  increases  resistance  toabuse 
Supplies  Sunshine  Supplement  D. 


90%  MORE  EGGS 


B^^^^^^^H|H|||||||||H||||H  Tests  at  Warp’s  Experimental  Farm  shovi 

that 

5> ,  months  old,  layed  90'  <  more  eggs  during 
the  first  2  months  when  kept  under  one  oi 
^  Warp’s  SjHJCtronic  Window  Materials  than 
under  common  glass. 

Pa  Poultry  or  livestock  raisers  can  always  be 

sure  that  any  window  materials  with  the 
name  Warp’s  printed  on  the  edge  will  really 
.*  produce  faster  growth,  more  eggs  and  more 

^  meat  less  cost. 

^  Window  Materials  Are  Ideal  For: 

.  Jbu  Poultry  House  Hoghouse 

I  ^  J|b|&  Windows  Windows 

Porch  Enclosures  Hotbeds 

Storm  Windows  Cold  Frames 

Storm  Doors  Replacing  Broken 

SfibflvSuiMiiHHr  Barn  Windows  Windows 

Warp’s  Window  Materials  are  Sold  by  Reliable 
Hardware  and  Lumber  Dealers  Everywhere 


Very  transparent.  Made  on  ^ 
inch  mesh,  strong,  green  Cord 
base— Every  Cord  soaked  in 
waterproof  Plastic  to  make  a 
moistureproof  seal— and  to  add 
greater  strength.  Transparent 
Plastic  then  applied  on  both 
sides,  seal  ing  every  thing  into  one 
solid  weatherproof  sheet.  Extra 
high  Ultra-Violet  transmission. 


Fine  Mesh  Wire  ^se.  Ex¬ 
tremely  Durable  for  Long  Serv¬ 
ice.  Galvanized  wire  screen 
cloth  imbedded  in  a  solid  sheet 
of  exceptionally  clear,  water¬ 
proof  pfastic  which  transmits 
anddiffusesover50%ofthesun’s 
Ultra-Violet  Rays.  Shatter¬ 
proof. unbreakableandairtight. 
As  flexible  as  window  screen. 


Warp"  Brothers 

Ploneere  mn^Lemdlmg  Fr^tear 


Get  up  to  40% 
More  Gain  from  Feed 

7gtd7h/vU6tCi7Zu>Ckoiot  Sct£t 

The  biggest  item  in  raising  hogs  is  feed.  It  accounts  for  80  per  cent  of 
the  cost.  That  cost  often  can  be  trimmed  ...  as  much  as  40  per  cent  .  .  . 
simply  by  feeding  Free  Choice  Salt.  There  are  facts  to  prove  this.  Tests 
show  that  without  salt  in  the  diet,  hogs  require  as  much  as  555  pounds 
of  feed  per  hundred  pounds  »>f  gain.  A  similar  group,  which  got  salt  free 

choice,  ate  only  333  pounds  of  feed 
per  hundred  pounds  of  gain  , . .  and 
put  on  weight  almost  100  pet  cent 
faster. 

If  your  hogs  aren’t  making  pains 
like  that,  then  you  need  a  copy  of 
the  booklet  below.  It  tells  you  how 
and  why  hogs,  dairj'  cows,  steers, 
and  sheep  make  faster,  more  eco¬ 
nomical  gains  when  fed  salt  Free 
C^h»>ice. 


TO  MAKE  PORK  ECONOMICALLY. 

Hogs  need  more  than  c»>rn,  prtv 
tein  supplement  and  mineral  mix¬ 
ture.  They  need  salt  to  digest  and 
assimilate  feed  properly.  It  helps 
them  get  more  out  of  their  feed, 
put  on  weight  faster,  eat  less  per 
hundred  pounds  of  gain. 


SALT  IS  ESSENTIAL  because  it  sup¬ 
plies  chlorine  for  hydrochloric  acid 
necessarj’  to  break  down  and  as¬ 
similate  protein;  and  sodium  for 
the  digestion  and  assimilation  of 
fats  and  carbohydrates.  Salt  is 
likewise  important  to  bl»>od,  t<i 
nerves,  to  muscles. 


Sail 


FEED  SALT  FREE  CHOICE.  Some  ani¬ 
mals  need  more  salt  than  others. 
So  the  best  way  to  feed  it  is  free 
choice.  That’s  why  for  maximum 
production  of  meat,  milk,  and 
wool,  establish  salt  feeding  sta¬ 
tions  around  the  farm  and  feed 
Morton’s  Free  Choice  Salt. 


Send  for 
FREE 
Booklet 


Every  fanner  and  feeder  should  hav« 
this  practical  well -illustrated,  40-pag( 
book  which  tells  in  detail,  how  to  feed 
salt  for  the  greatest  gains.  Also  pro¬ 
vides  plans  for  making  praaical,  eco¬ 
nomical  feeders.  Only  book  of  its  kind. 
A  penny  post  card  will  bring  yoer  cop\ 
by  return  mail,  postpaid.  Morton  Sab 
Co.,  310  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  4,  Illinois. 


MORTON’S 


^eedotce 

SALT 

Morton’s  Free  Choice  Salt  is  espe¬ 
cially  developed  for  more  profit¬ 
able  livestock  feeding.  It's  pure 
—  easy  to  feed  and  easy  to  use 
for  mixing.  Be  sure  to  ask  your 
dealer  for  it  by  name  —  MOR- 
T  ON  S  FREE  CHOICE  SALT. 


found  in  publications  such  as  "Compendium  On  Farmer’s  Int  timt; 
ra\”  published  by  the  Commerce  Clearing  House.  Inc.,  Chicagt). 
Ill.  It  may  be  purchased  at  two  copies  for  .$1.00.  This  firm  doe^ 
not  wish  to  handle  less  than  this  amount  of  monev.  You  will  find 
it  well  worth  your  while  to  buy  two  copies  and  give  one  tt>  a 
confused  friend.  On  the  subject  of  booklets  of  popular,  simplified 
methtxls  of  computing  income  taxes,  one  mm-belt  Burt'au  of  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Chief  .Auditor  practically  foams  .it  the  mouth. 
He  found  one  of  his  field  men  using  such  book  as  a  guide  in  talk¬ 
ing  to  farmers,  and  he  offered  to  b«‘t  him  that  on  any  page  in 
the  b<K>k  he  cotild  find  misinformation.  .After  the  field  man  had 
parted  w  ith  .$!1.00  for  the  first  three  pages  he  picked,  he  det  idetl 
that  the  book  wasn't  so  g(X)d.  .Most  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Offices  have  men  who  are  experts  on  farm  taxes,  and  the\  will 
help  gladly  if  you  don't  come  in  on  the  last  dav. 

There  is  only  one  set  of  tax  laws  and  only  one  set  of  regulations 
and  rulings  issued,  but  interpretations  of  these  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  vary  from  one  region  of  the  United  States  to  another. 

"We’d  like  to  have  uniformity  in  administration  of  the  tax  l.iws, 
and  we  work  toward  uniformity  all  the  time.”  an  expert  in  the 
Department  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Washington  (xunted  out  re¬ 
cently.  "With  thousands  of  agents  and  thousands  of  regulations 
and  rulings,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be  differing  interpret. »- 
tions  of  what  is  and  how  much  is  deductible.  That’s  why  the 
United  States  Tax  Court  stays  busy  all  the  time.” 

Under  present  conditions,  it  would  seem  that  most  persons  .ire 
claiming  all  the  deductions  possible.  Some  of  these  deductions  are 
being  disallowt'd.  The  taxpayer  is  not  t(^  be  bl.uned  if.  in  making 
an  honest  return,  he  claims  deductions  which  are  allowable,  or 
have  been  allowed,  in  some  sections  of  the  nation  but  may  not 
be  allowed  in  his  particular  jurisdiction.  In  case  a  deduction  is 
disallowed  the  taxpayer  can  file  a  protest  at  the  ni'arest  offite  ol 
Internal  Revenue.  If  he  wants  to  carry  the  appeal  lurther.  he  t  an 
go  into  the  U.  S.  Tax  Court,  which  sits  in  various  parts  of  the 
countn. . 


Ilohhy  Farming 

.At  this  time  there  .ire  several  cases  before  the  U.  .S.  Tax  Court 
relating  to  this  (|uestion.  Can  a  |)ersO!i  pour  large  sums  of  money 
into  a  farm  ostensiblv  being  operated  for  profit  and  daim  the 
losses,  or  should  there  be  a  distiiu  tion  between  ofn  rating  .i  farm 
and  di  i  <  lof>itig  .i  farm.^ 

The  poitit  is  tiot  as  academii  as  it  m.iy  seem.  If  you  owned  a 
farm  .md  spi-m  .$  1.000  a  year  on  fertilizer.  y»ni  could  deduct  the 
whole  -SI. (MM)  if  you  t oiild  show  that  y«»u  used  the  fertilizer  oper¬ 
ating  the  farm  instead  of  developing  the  l.md.  Likewise,  you 
might  not  spend  inordinate  amounts  of  m(*ney  oti  fencing  if  you 
were  merely  o|jerating  a  farm,  while  if  you  watit  to  d*‘velop  a 
f.irm  \  ou  might  put  .i  whole  lot  of  monev  into  lent  ing  ,md  driv  e- 

wavs. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  courts  have  decided  in  favor  of  tht' 
taxp.iver  on  large  "losses”  for  farm  o|M*rating  ex|>enditures  only 
in  cases  in  which  the  person  claiming  the  losses  consistently  had 
maititained  that  he  was  operating  the  farm  for  business  and  not 
for  pleasure.  So-called  "gentlemen  farmers.”  or  those  who  have 
kept  farms  for  pleasure,  have  not  been  alhmed  the  deductions 
given  those  farming  for  profit.  F.laborate  iron  g.ites.  br-autiful 
sh.ide  trees  .md  such  cannot  be  legally  t  laitned  .is  dedui  tions. 
Ornamental  i  u[)olas.  graceful  trellises,  and  artistic  murals  may 
add  to  the  loioco  ellegance  of  the  old  h.irn  but  they  <  annot  be 
deduc  te  d  as  maintenance  or  rc-pair  c*xpc-nses. 

If  a  farm  is  opc-rated  for  rc'creation  or  pleasure*  .md  not  on  a 
commc'rcial  basis,  and  if  the  expenses  incurred  in  connec  tion  with 
the  farm  are  in  excess  of  the  receipts  therefrom,  the  entire-  re-c  e-ipts 
from  the  sale-  of  products  must  be  igtiored  iti  rendering  a  return 
of  income.  Sue  h  c-xpc-nsc-s  in  excess  ol  rc-c  c-ipts  .md  lo.ses  are  not 
dc-duc  tible  bv  "gentle-men  farme-rs”  bc-causc-  thc-v  arc-  not  itic  urred 
in  a  trade-  or  busine-ss  or  transaction  enterc-d  into  for  profit. 

The-  ciuc-stion  of  the  taxpavers’s  intention  to  operate-  foi 
profit  is  a  mattc-r  to  be-  deternr'nc-d  in  c-verv  case  from  the-  facts 
.md  circumstanc  e-s.  Ordinarily,  the-  fact  that  the  farm  has  not 
bc-e-n  opc-rate-d  at  a  profit  for  many  ye-ars  is  not  enough  to  war- 
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P?OrEC’’ED  B-  1 

0  J.  S  PATENTS 

Delivery  one  to  three  days,  post-1 

paid.  Furnished 

assembled  with! 

lodjustable  chain.  Large  numbers 
Ion  marker  black  inloid.  Neck 
[Chains  locked  by  key  ring. 

PirV 

/ 

K  .  / 

blMl 

NO.  21— FOR  NECK.  Adjastable  chain.  Num¬ 
bered  both  sides.  $11.50  per  doz. 

NO.  22 — For  calves  and  youiiK  stock.  $9.50 
per  doz. 

NO.  17 — FOR  HORNS.  Adjustable  chain. 
$8.00  per  doz. 

NO.  25M — Marker  Plates  without  chain.  Key 
Ring  Fasteners.  $0.50  per  doz. 

NO.  38— DOUBLE  PLATE  NECK  CHAIN. 

Upper  portion  strap; 
lower  portion  chain. 
$12.50  per  dozen. 
NO.  25— DOUBLE 
PLATE  ALL  CHAIN 
MARKER.  Marker 
Plates  SOLID  BRASS, 
numbered  both  sides. 
Chain  is  brass  plated. 
Weisht,  1  lb.  each. 

Price:  $14.50  per  doz. 

Sample  mailed  for  $1.00. 
Write  for  folder. 

GOLDEN  ARROW  FARMS 


il,  Box  7 


MualInKSaw,  ladUMm 


a  Modem,  self-odiusting  Currying  Machine  auto¬ 
matically  aapllos  dust  or  llguld  iassclicidos. 
a  Use  year-round— Kills  Lice,  Grubs,  Ticks, 

Manga,  Fties. 

a  Reaps  cattle  comfortable— sleek— thrifty, 
a  Stops  destructive  rubbing— saves  fences,  feed 
bunks,  mangers,  other  buildings, 
a  Tcfad- Prevan  by  successfuf  farmers,  lanchars 
and  Stodoron- more  than  30,000  Aulemalic 
Curriers  in  use. 

CD  {SCI  l-tno.  supply  lolenone-Oil  with  each 
*  Currier  ordered  neat  43  days. 

ACT  NOW— MAIL  COUPON  TOOAYI 


Automatic  Eqpml.  Mfg.  Co.,  Pander,  Nabr.,  Dept.  FQ 

Q  *■-**  *..«»—..«!>  Currlors,  Includieg  In- 

sactlclda,  at  your  I94S  lew  Price.  Eadosad  is 
$10.00  Deposit  oa  aoch  currier,  bolonco  C.O.D. 

Q  Send  latest  frao  lltoroturo. 

Nome^— ^^_^^_^^^^^^^^^^— 

Addrats__^_— . 

Also  SEND  INFORMATION  ON 
□  Mag  Oiler  □  fewer  Sprayer  □  Tractorkab 
□  HydrwUc  Ooasp  take 


rant  the  disallowance  of  farm  expenses, 
even  though  it  is  shown  that  the  owner 
is  pursuing  other  business  interests.  The 
rule  as  to  “hobby”  farming  has  been 
applied  to  the  operation  of  a  farm  for  the 
breeding  and  developing  of  race  horses 
and  the  conduct  of  a  racing  stable,  in 
arriving  at  the  determination  of  whether 
the  ta.xpayer  was  entitled  to  deduct  busi¬ 
ness  expenses.  If  racing  horses  was  a 
“pleasure”  and  “recreation”  the  losses  were 
not  allowed. 

A  farmer,  under  the  law,  would  be  one 
who  produces  for  profit  and  assumes  the 
risk  involved  in  such  an  enterprise.  So, 
if  you  are  losing  money  running  a  farm 
in  these  years  when  everyone  makes  a 
profit,  look  out!  Uncle  Sam  may  decide 
you  are  riding  your  hobby  for  a  fall,  tax- 
wise  speaking. 

¥  ¥ 

THE  DISC  PLOW 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

tractor  speeds  the  dirt  can  be  thrown  well 
away  from  the  edges  of  a  ditch  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  possibility  of  having  it  washed  back 
into  the  ditch  at  the  first  freshet. 

The  disc  plow,  or  its  cousin,  the  tiller 
disc,  are  standard  equipment  on  the  wheat 
ranches  and  farms  of  the  West.  It  has  also 
been  a  popular  instrument  in  the  South 
for  mzuiy  years,  for  it  was  designed  for  use 
in  Southern  soils  where  it  docs  every 
tillage  job  .  .  .  turning  under  cover  crops, 
preparing  seedbeds,  terracing,  and,  with 
seeding  equipment,  planting  small  grains. 
The  uSe  of  the  disc  plow  in  the  South  also 
brought  about  the  use  of  the  one-way  disc 
plow  which  is  now  doing  the  work  of  the 
double-action  disc  harrow  in  some  sections. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  Cuba  and  many  other  South 
American  countries,  the  disc  plow  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  It  is  an  absolute  essential  for 
breaking  new  thicket,  such  as  palmetto,  and 
heavy  brush  land.  It  cuts  and  turns  2  to  4 
year  old,  thickly  matted  sugar  cane  stubble 
ground.  It  is  an  excellent  plow  to  turn 
under  pineapple  cuttings,  which  are  left 
on  the  field  as  residue  after  harvesting.  All 
pineapple  top  growth  is  cut  like  silage, 
chopped  with  a  special  cutter  in  the  field 
after  the  pineapples  are  gathered.  This 
blanket  of  refuse  is  sometimes  10  inches 
deep  on  the  surface  and  miust  be  turned 
and  covered  before  the  next  planting. 

To  turn  and  cover  this  refuse  properly, 
plows  with  26  to  36-inch  discs  have  been 
designed.  Heretofore,  only  3  crops  could 
be  planted  in  5  years,  but  with  the  large 
discs  for  deep  plowing  and  good  coverage, 
4  and  in  many  case  5  crops  are  grown  and 
harvested  in  the  5  years. 

The  Disc  Plow  Hitch 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  adjust  and  hitch 
the  disc  plow.  The  horizontal  line  of  draft 
is  exactly  the  center  of  cut.  On  the  pull 
type  of  disc  plow  the  drawbar  should  be 
attached  from  tractor  to  plow  so  that  it 
is  parallel  with  the  furrow  wall.  The  dis- 


Wayna  CONVERSION  oil  or  boHlud 
got  burnuri  provida  fully  oulo- 
tnolic  heat  for  form  homas.  Convart 
your  furnace  now  for  ecoaomicol 
winter  comfort  this  year.  You'll  get 
a  lot  of  comfort  at  little  cost.  Write 
today  for  more  information. 

Writ*  for  Hooting  Loaf  lot 
n  oil  FURNACES  □  GAS  FURNACES 
n  OIL  BURNERS  □  HEATING  BOIIERS 
□  GAS  BURNERS  □  WATER  SOFTENERS 


BEST  Tfean: 


m. 


^  ORDER  A 
^  GRANGE  SILO^^ 


T:  .  " 
.1"*'  ~ 


for  immediatoly  De¬ 
livery  and  early 
Spring  erection. 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  ri^t  time  to  order 
your  GranRe  guaranteed  Concrete  Silo  to 
assure  eariiost  possible  erection.  You’ll  be 
able  to  make  the  MOST  of  your  natural 
grasses,  keep  feed  costs  down  and  push 
year  ’round  milk  profits  .  .  .  UP-UP-UP! 
Grange’s  9  exclusive  construction  fea¬ 
tures,  perfected  over  31  years  of  Silo¬ 
making,  will  help  you  make  ’48  your  most 
profitable  Dairy  year.  This  coupon  shows 
^aj^i^rO^W  _  _  _  _ 

Grange  Silo  Co.  Inc.,  Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Please  put  me  on  your  priority  Silo  Hst 
without  any  obligation  to  me  in  any  way. 
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Feeding 
costs  up  to  40% 


Beat  hifth  overhead  expenses  by  grind- 
ing  your  own  Corn.  \\  heat.  Oats  and 
Hay  with  BELL'S  New  Modem  Ham¬ 
mer-Mill.  Remember,  it's  the  money 
you  S.W'E  in  Production  costs  that 
determine  the  Profit  you  make. 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY 


HllO  GROUND  fllD  THt  YIAR  ’ROUND 


Learn  hom-  easy  it 
U  to  o«n  one  of 
these  profitable 
Mills(maJein  two 
sizes)  and  start 
increasing  your 
Profits  immediate* 
ly.  Send  postal  to* 
day  for  full  infor* 
mation.  address* 


IMt  lbs.  of  properly  ground  Feed  often  produces  at  much  meat  or  milk 
as  123#  lbs.  of  unground  feed,  and  you  can  save  on  grinding  costs,  too! 
Doyle  Allison,  Hog  Breeder,  reports  cash  savings  of  $122.5#  in  ##  days. 
R.  W.  MacGregor  saves  |1§.5#  in  grinding  cost  on  ten  tons  oi  corn  and 
barley.  You  can  grind  your  own  feed  for  as  little  as  H  of  a  cent  per 
hundred  pounds,  with  a 


THE  C.S.BELL  CO.  M¥rs. 


Dept  F  -  HILLSBORO.  OHIO 


CORN  5HELLCRS  HAMMER  MILLS  FEED  MIXERS 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Belong  in  your  Home  Carden 

Stp«r«t«  and  apart  from 
th*  commercial  inferesH  of  your  farm— large  or 
(mall — your  HOME  Garden  it  very  personal,  show, 
ing  the  individual  tastes  of  the  wife  and  children. 
DWARF  FRUIT  TREES  are  fascinating.  Growing 
only  i  to  I  feet  high,  Semi-Dwarfs,  12  to  IS  feet 
high  at  maturity,  they  bear  full-size  fruH.  They 
take  little  space,  and  are  easily  cared  for  .  .  . 
APPLES:  Cho'icest  European  and,  Amer'ican  vari¬ 
eties  ail  grafted  on  true  Mailing  Stock.  Alto: 

PEACHES,  PEARS,  PLUMS 
APRICOTS,  NECTARINES 
CHERRIES 

$3.75  to  $15.00  each  as  to  age 

Then  there  are  the  Oworf 


ESPALIERS-  'iralneJFruilTrees 


Each  expertly  grown  on  individual  treflis  to  suit 
American  condiliont.  These  trees  have  long  been 
the  pride  of  old  European  Gardens.  In  your 
HO^  Garden  they  will  make  a  treflit  screen, 
shutting  off  soma  lets  tightly  part.  They  are  very 
Fruitful  and  eiceadingly  Dacorative.  ORDER 
NOW  for  Fall  planting.  Write  for  Catalog  D-4 
illustrating  and  fully  describing  both  above  va¬ 
rieties  with  prices. 


iHENRYLEUrHARDT 

Pori  Chester  •  Neuj  Yorbi 


King  Street,  opposite  Comly  Avenue 

I  have  specialized  exclusively  for  20  years  In  this 
country,  my  Swiss  ancestors  100  years,  in  propa¬ 
gating  the  finest  varieties  of  these  treat. 


tance  from  the  ground  should  be  the  same 
at  both  hitch  points.  On  the  pickup,  or 
directly  connected  style  of  disc  plow,  the 
draft  lines  arc  built  into  both  units — power 
and  plow — and  the  only  requirements  are 
to  properly  assemble  and  attach  to  the 
tractor.  Engineers  have  taken  care  of  and 
simplified  the  hitch  problems  on  these 
plows;  problems  of  vectors  and  friction 
make  the  proper  attachment  a  mystery  to 
many  users. 

The  disc  plow  will  do  good  work  over 
a  long  period  of  time  if  the  discs  are  kept 
sharp  and  all  are  set  level  to  make  the  cut 
at  an  even  depth.  If  they  are  not  set  level 
the  plow  will  ridge  the  soil.  This  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  soil  condition  for  drilling 
grain  because  it  slows  down  the  recom¬ 
mended  speed,  and  later  when  harvesting 
the  surface  roughness  also  slows  down  the 
combine  or  binder.  Equal  depth  adjust¬ 
ment  of  all  discs  is  highly  essential. 

Sizes  and  Types 

There  are  two  types  of  disc  plows,  the 
standard  and  the  one-way ;  the  latter  is 
known  by  many  names  but  is  usually  called 
the  wheatland  disc  or  tiller  disc.  On  the 
standard  disc  plow  each  disc  is  separate 
and  has  its  own  bearing,  therefore,  each 
disc  turns  separately.  On  the  one-way  disc 
plow  all  discs  turn  together,  being  mounted 
on  one  long  shaft.  The  standard  disc  plow 
usually  has  24  to  26-inch  discs  with  deep 
concavity ;  the  one-way  disc  plow  gener¬ 
ally  has  20  or  22-inch  discs  with  a  shallower 
concavity.  The  disc  plow  has  more  flexi¬ 
bility  of  adjustment  than  the  tiller  disc. 
The  discs  on  a  plow  have  a  scooping  set ; 
on  the  tiller  they  arc  set  vertically. 

Most  disc  plows  may  have  a  depth  vari¬ 
ation  of  from  4  to  16  inches  and  width  of 
cut  per  disc  from  about  7  to  1 2  inches.  On 
some  disc  plows  the  angle  of  the  disc  with 
the  vertical  plane  may  be  varied  for  better 
penetration,  pulverization,  and  turning. 
Some  disc  plows  are  also  made  to  permit 
widening  of  the  space  between  adjacent 
discs  for  better  handling  of  heavy  trash. 

The  major  implement  manufacturers 
make  a  variety  of  disc  plows  and  disc 
tillers,  ranging  from  light,  single  disc  jobs 
to  extra  heavy  tools  with  sixteen  discs. 
Your  local  implement  dealer  will  have  in¬ 
formation  on  the  types  adapted  for  your 
locality.  The  size  of  discs  depicnds  on 
the  purpose,  those  made  for  working  cane 
and  pineapple  fields  being  the  heaviest.  A 
number  of  concerns  make  seeding  attach¬ 
ments  for  both  disc  plows  and  disc  tillers. 
The  distinction  between  the  disc  plow,  the 
disc  tiller,  terracers,  and  other  types  of 
disc  tillage  implements  is  more  academic 
than  real,  and  the  manufacturers  use  the 
various  designations  somewhat  loosely. 
^Vhatever  the  name  the  manufacturer 
chooses  to  call  his  disc  tool,  its  use  on  your 
farm  is  worth  investigation  and  serious 
study.  It  may  shorten  hours  in  the  field 
and  turn  out  a  better  crop,  ir  ir  ir  if  it 


CHRISTMAS  TREES 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

It  becomes  a  heavier  producer  each  year. 

F.  C.  Gaylord,  who  has  a  Christmas  tree 
farm  near  Klondike,  Indiana,  hires  all  of 
the  labor  for  planting  and  harvesting  his 
trees  for  market,  but  he  personally  super¬ 
vises  the  work  and  markets  the  trees.  He 
has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it 
is  possible  to  net  a  good  profit  even  when 
he  pays  labor  costs.  He  started  his  planta¬ 
tion  seven  years  ago  when  he  planted 
2,100  trees  on  one  acre.  Some  of  the 
spruce  failed  to  grow  and  the  following 
year,  he  replanted  600  of  them.  Gaylord 
favors  pines  in  his  planting  for  they  are 
easier  to  grow  and  hold  their  needles 
better  in  the  house.  Last  year  when  the 
field  came  into  production,  Gaylord  sold 
500  trees  wholesale  to  a  local  chain  store 
and  to  each  one  was  a  tag  that  read, 
“These  trees  were  grown  in  the  hills  of 
Klondike.”  The  trees  sold  easily  for  the 
public  liked  the  shape  they  had  developed 
through  yearly  pruning. 

He  valued  the  land  at  $50.00  an  acre. 
The  1945  marketing  averaged  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  of  $1.00  a  tree,  with  harvesting 
costs  of  15  cents  a  tree  which  included 
cutting  and  stacking  by  the  road  for  the 
buyer’s  truck.  This  made  an  income  from 
the  500  trees  of  $425.00.  The  initial  cost 
of  planting  was  $125.00  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed  over  a  two-year  period.  The  2,100 


A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

nOTfiiRY 
TtUAGB 

EQUIPMENT 


H*i«  s  ■■  lapis 

sipnsd  fsr  ths  surfcsl  grovsr. 
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ARIENSTILIER 


Ths  srlilnal  all-Aasrlcan 
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trees  were  purchased  from  a  commercial 
nursery  at  $32.00  a  thousand.  Labor  costs 
for  preparing  the  ground  and  planting  in 
1938  were  $30.00,  bringing  that  year’s 
cost  up  to  $94.00  an  acre.  Added  to  this 
was  the  second  year  refills  which  came  to 
$31.00  an  acre.  At  the  end  of  the  rotation, 
the  net  profits  will  be  about  25  cents  per 
tree.  Of  the  2,100  trees  planted,  about 
2,000  will  go  to  market,  making  a  net 
profit  of  $500.00  for  the  eight  years,  or  a 
yearly  profit  of  $62.50  per  acre. 

If  Gaylord  had  merely  wanted  to  re¬ 
forest  the  field  rather  than  make  it  pro¬ 
duce  a  yearly  crop  of  Christmas  trees,  he 
could  have  planted  it  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Then,  as  the  trees  reached  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  size,  he  could  have  sold  half  of 
them  to  help  pay  for  the  planting.  The 
other  half  would  have  proper  spacing  to 
grow  into  timber.  The  ones  cut  out  would 
have  been  selected  so  that  the  field  would 
still  have  an  even  covering  of  forest  trees. 

What  Your  State  Will  Do 

Farmers  in  the  Midwest  can  often  get 
help  from  their  state  foresters  in  establish¬ 
ing  Christmas  tree  plantings.  Aid  varies 
from  state  to  state.  Some  of  them  furnish 
seedlings  at  about  ten  dollars  a  thousand, 
some  furnish  directions,  and  some  furnish 
both,  but  all  attach  certain  restrictions  to 
this  serv’ice.  None  of  them  allow  farmers 
to  resell  the  trees  with  roots  attached  if 
the  seedlings  come  from  state  nurseries. 

Illinois 

This  state  supplies  seedlings  for  trees 
that  can  be  sold  as  Christmas  trees.  These 
are  acquired  through  the  State  Forester, 
Division  of  Forestry,  301/2  Monroe  Street, 
Springfield,  Illinois.  This  office  will  also 
supply  information  on  planting. 

Indiana 

Seedlings  for  Christmas  tree  plantings 
can  be  obtained  from  the  State  Division 
of  Forestry,  Indianapolis,  Indiana  for 
$10.00  a  thousand.  These  may  be  sold  for 
holiday  trees  and  the  only  stipulation  is 
that  they  cannot  be  resold  with  roots  in¬ 
tact.  Aid  in  planning  your  plantation  is 
also  available  from  the  Extension  Forester, 
Agricultural  Extension  Service,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

Kansas 

For  technical  assistance  and  evergreen 
seedlings  write  to  the  Extension  Forester 
Kansas  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Applied  Science,  Manhattan,  Kansas.  The 
seedlings  supplied  by  this  agency  can  all 
be  sold  as  Christmas  trees  as  long  as  they 
are  cut  and  not  dug. 

Kentucky 

Christmas  tree  plantations  are  scarce  in 
Kentucky.  The  Division  of  Forestry, 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  can  give  help  in 
making  plans  but  has  no  tree  seedlings 
available  of  the  species  that  make  good 
holiday  trees. 

Michigan 

The  Forestry  Department  of  The  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  at  East  Lansing,  sup- 


3.  NEW  HOLLAND’S  PORTA¬ 
BLE  TRACTOR  SAW:  Sturdy, 
welded  steel  frame  with 
roller  bearing  mandrel.  Fits 
any  popular  tractor . . .  use 
also  as  stationary  saw  frame. 

4.  NEW  HOLLAND'S  HUSKER- 
SHELLER:  Shells  up  to  100 
bushels  of  corn  per  hour  on 
as  little  as  5  h.p.  Separates 
husks  and  cobs,  and  bags 
shelled  corn. 

Here  are  four  farm  helpers  to  save  you  time  and 
trouble.  Write  today  for  complete  details  on  one 
or  all.  Address  Dept.  D-9 


1.  NEW  HOLLAND’S  HYDRAU¬ 
LIC  LOADER:  Lifts  2000  lbs. 
eight  feet . . .  single-cylinder 
design.  Easy  to  attach  and 
operate  on  any  popular  tractor. 


2.  NEW  HOLLAND’S  MODEL  10 
HAMMER  MILL:  12  free- 
swinging,  reversible  ham¬ 
mers  on  a  balanced  rotor. 
Adjustable  feed  table . . . 
dual  bagger. 


Your  Fine 
Livestock 
Needs 


V-19 


Purabrad  Ayrthira.  typical 
af  tha  Craanocra*  bloodlinat 


MINERAL  FEED 


Mr.  Edmund  Higginson,  owner  of  Green¬ 
acres  Farm  at  Neva,  Wisconsin,  and  breeder 
of  registered  Ayrshires,  says:  “I  feed  Sacco 
V-19  to  my  dairy  herd  and  wouldn’t  think 
of  using  any  other  mineral — Sacco  is  tops.” 


It  pays  to  feed  Sacco,  the  complete,  bal¬ 
anced  mineral  mixture.  Contains  19  quality 
ingredients.  24,000  units  of  Vitamin  D  added 
to  every  pound.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Sacco 
V-19,  or  write  us  for  full  information. 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Saginaw,  Mich;  Holland,  Mich.,  Carey,  Ohio 
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Any  way  you  look  at  it 

Welded  Wire  Fabric 
and  Poultry  Netting 

IS  YOUR  BEST  BET 

For  a  good  many  years  we  have  been 
supplying  bird  and  small  animal  raisers 
from  coast  to  coast  with  all  of  their 
wire  enclosure  materials.  Today  we 
are  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  distrib¬ 
utors  of  this  t)i)e  of  wire  fabric  and 
the  name  BUSSEY  has  become  a 
symbol  ...  a  mark  of  high  quality 
and  customer  satisfaction.  Send  for 
our  interesting  catalog  “Materials  and 
Equipment  for  Raising  Birds  and 
Animals.”  Just  a  post-card  will  do. 


BUSSEY  PRODUCTS  CO. 

515M9  W.  65th  St.,  Chicago  38,  III. 


Guernseys  are  great  boosters  of 
both  income  and  reputations.  They  in¬ 
crease  farm  income  and  your  recogni- 
tion  as  a  breeder  of  fine  cattle.  There’s 
always  a  good  market  for  Guernsey  off¬ 
spring,  and  the  ever-growing  market 
for  special  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
Milk  means  added  income  for  you. 

Stid  TODAY  for  FREE  Book, 

a  Standard  af  Exeal^ 
lane*  **.  Color  picturm  and  copy 
plain  how  to  rocogniMO  good  dairy 
typo.  This  invaluable  Sb^page  roJ» 
oromce  nwimiol  will  help  you  brood 
good  cattU. 

756  OROVE  ST.,  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


Thf  j^WLRlCAN  Q'llHNStV  QaIUI  QuiB 


plies  trees  that  can  be  used  for  Christmas 
tree  plantings.  E.xtension  foresters  here 
offer  assistance  to  fanners  who  want  to 
make  plantings  but  the  lack  of  trained 
personnel  hampers  them  somewhat. 

Missouri 

County  agents  in  every  part  of  the  State 
distribute  seedlings  for  farm  plantings,  but 
these  cannot  be  sold  as  Christmas  trees 
except  for  those  that  are  removed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  planting.  Yearly  planting  meet¬ 
ings  are  held  throughout  the  state  to  give 
landowners  help  in  developing  plantations. 

Ohio 

Help  and  seedlings  are  available 
through  the  State  Forester,  Ohio  Agri¬ 
cultural  Experiment  Station,  Wooster, 
Ohio.  Farmers  are  requested  to  plant  900 
evergreens  to  the  acre  and  this  planting 
may  be  thinned  down  to  600.  The  e.xcess 
can  be  sold  for  Christmas  trees. 

Tennessee 

Christmas  trees  are  not  grown  to  any 
extent  in  this  state,  because  red  cedar 
grows  so  abundantly  there  and  serves  the 
purpose  in  most  homes.  Seedlings,  how¬ 
ever,  can  be  obtained  from  the  State 
Forestry  Division,  Department  of  Con- 
serv’ation,  Nashville,  and  used  for  Christ¬ 
mas  tree  plantings. 

West  Virginia 

Seedlings  can  be  purchased  at  prices  of 
four  to  eight  dollars  a  thousand  from  The 
Conservation  Commission  at  Charleston. 
These  can  all  be  used  for  Christmas  tree 
plantings,  but  this  state  like  others  is  ham¬ 
pered  by  shortages  of  personnel  to  help 
with  the  planning. 

Wisconsin 

This  state  recommends  that  a  person 
buy  a  40-acre  tract  of  second  growth 
woodland  in  which  young  balsam  fir  is 
coming  along  well.  In  these  stands,  the 
biggest  problem  is  clearing  out  the  hard¬ 
woods,  such  as  birch  and  aspen.  The  ^Vis- 
consin  Conser\'ation  Department  supplies 
trees  than  can  be  planted  and  later  har¬ 
vested  and  sold  as  Christmas  trees. 

WHAT  YOU  WILL  HAVE  TO  PAY  FOR 
1,000  SEEDLINGS  (Approximate) 

Four  Year  Transplants 


Norway  Spruce . $  50.00 

Blue  Spruce .  75.00 

White  Spruce .  100.00 

Scotch  Pine  .  70.00 

Red  Pine  .  40.00 

Douglas  Fir  .  40.00 

Balsam  Fir .  65.00 


HOW  LONG  WILL  IT  TAKE  A  CHRIST¬ 
MAS  TREE  TO  GROW  SIX  FEET  IN 
THE  MIDWEST? 

Scotch  Pine  .  5  to  7  years 

Red  Pine  .  5  to  7  years 

Norway  Spruce  ....  8  to  10  years 

White  Spruce .  8  to  10  years 

Douglas  Fir  . 12  to  14  years 

Balsam  Fir  . 10  to  12  years 

★  ★  ★  ★ 


Yes,  the  records  prove  it!  Corriedales 
give  you  more  meat,  more  high-quality 
wool — are  hardier,  longer-lived,  more 
prolific  and  thrive  under  less  care. 
From  north  to  south — from  east  to  west, 
Corriedaie  is  the  ideal  breed  for  farm 
or  ranch.  They  pay  their  own  way  and 
big  dividends  too.  If  you  want  the  best, 
then  you  want  Corriedaie — the  pre¬ 
ferred  Dual-Purpose  breed. 

Quality  Fleeced 

Frednc  S.  Hu/fx,  Saermtary 
AMERICAN  CORRIEDAIE  ASSH  INC 
1007  Sheridan  St.  LARAMIE,  WYO. 

Write  for 
Booklet  D 


Corriedales  are  the  farm  flock  breed 
of  sheep.  You  will  find  no  flock  to 
excel  ours.  A  limited  number  of  bred 
ewes  to  offer. 


J.  F.  &  H.  H.  WALKER 

GAMBIER,  OHIO 


SANITARY  POULTRY 
ROOSTS  ft  NISTS 


WRITl  FOR 
LITERATURE  ft 
SEE  THE  MANY 
MSTfNCTIVE 
FEATURES  OPPERBD 
IN  SCOTTDfl’S 
LINE  OP  PARM 
EQUIPMENT 
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IOWA’S  GREATEST 

HEREFORD  SALE 

Iowa’s  leading 
breeders  have  con¬ 
signed  their  top  cat- 
tie  to  this  Annual 
Show  and  Sale. 

JANUARY  26  &  27,  1948 


Sand  lor  Iro#  tatalog 

IOWA  HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

J.  C.  HOIBERT,  Socrotary 
BOX  492,  WASHINGTON,  IOWA 


it  MOW$  •  nows  •  HARROWS 
uses  •  SEEDS  •  CULTIVATES 
FERTILIZES  •  SPRAYS  •  HAULS 

Th«  Grovaly  ALONE 
(olves  svary  major  up- 
kMp  problam  of  tho 
country  homo  or 
small  form. 


Replace  that  Ugly  Stove 
with  a  handsome 

FIREDAIRE 

Fireplace  &  Furnace 


An  open  fireplace  for  moderate  weather, 
A  closed  furnace  for  winter.  Heats  3  to 
5  rooms  on  I  or  2  floors.  Burns  any 
fuel.  Holds  fire  over  night.  Connects  to 
any  chimney  as  easily  as  a  stove.  Hand¬ 
some  circulating  cabinet  mantel  harmon¬ 
izes  with  your  interior  woodwork.  Prices 
begin  at  $80.00.  Write  for  details. 

THE  EDWARDS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

SSI-S8I  lUILtl  SI.  CiNdimAII  2,  fmo 


VENTILATE  AND  SAVE 
(Continued  from  page  33) 

around  all  the  com,  then  there  is  no  harm 
done,  for  the  change  of  temperature  tends 
to  prevent  mold  developing  and  the 
change  of  air  keeps  it  cool.  The  drying 
takes  place  anytime  when  the  vapor  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  air  is  lower  than  that  in  the 
com.  Thus,  throughout  the  year,  from 
September  to  September,  ear  com  con¬ 
stantly  changes  its  moisture  content  in  the 
well  ventilated  crib. 

It  usually  is  late  in  May  or  even  June 
before  the  com  dries  to  less  than  14  per 
cent,  the  point  w'here  it  is  safe  to  shell  and 
store  in  a  tight  bin. 

Ollier  Types  of  Ventilators 
There  are  other  ways  of  ventilating  ear 
cenm  in  cribs.  The  use  of  rotating  cowels 
with  a  long  vane  to  hold  the  opening  into 
the  wind  for  downward  draft  ventilation 
has  been  fairly  effective  in  preserving  ear 
com  in  12-foot  round  steel  cribs. 


A  slatted  partition  on  large  slatted  flues 
placed  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise 
through  ordinary  cribs  is  also  recom¬ 
mended. 

Many  com  cribs  in  the  mid-west  are 
provided  with  slatted  floors  about  two  feet 
above  the  ground.  This  permits  the  up¬ 
ward  movement  of  air  through  the  com. 
It  is  effective  in  preventing  the  growth  of 
mold  commonly  found  near  the  floor  of 
ordinary  cribs. 

A  basic  principle  to  keep  in  mind  in  all 
ventilation  is  that  both  sides  of  the  crib  or 
bin  should  have  free  circulation  of  air. 
When  wind  blows  against  one  side  of  a 
building  it  creates  some  pressure.  There  is 
a  similar  suction  at  the  leeward  or  opp>o- 
site  side.  Thus,  cribs  should  not  be  sur¬ 
rounded  with  sheds  that  do  not  have  free 
ventilation.  It  also  illustrates  why  com 
stored  in  the  driveway  between  cribs  will 
usually  spoil  and  will  also  cause  corn  in 
the  side  cribs  to  mold  or  otherwise  go  out 
of  condition.  Corn  stored  in  this  manner 
cannot  survive  warm  weather  unless  it 
was  very  dry  before  it  was  stored  (less 
than  14  per  cent  moisture). 

Forced  Air  Ventilation 

The  use  of  a  natural  flow  of  air  circu¬ 
lated  by  flues  through  a  crib  of  com  takes 
little  engineering  knowledge  and  only  the 
average  amount  of  skill  with  a  saw  and 
hammer.  Common  sense  will  often  be  a 


Vaccinate 
Pigs 

r  Yourself 

AND  BE  SURE  YOU  USE 

[Vaccinate  pigs  yourself  and  be  sure 
^e/  get  full  dosage  of  fresh  serum 
[that  has  been  produced  Emd  tested 
under  strict  U.  S.  Gov’t  Supervision. 

“Fanners  have  VACCINATED 
more  pigs  with  ANCHOR  SERUM 
than  with  any  other  brand.” 

If  there  is  no  dealer  near  you— 
wire,  phone  or  mail  direct.  Send 
for  free  copy  “Vaccination  Sim- 
.  ^  pliiied”  . . .  Tells  all  about  it. 
We  carry  a  complete  veterin¬ 
ary  line  for  the  f^armer. 

Anchor  Serum 

Company  (of  IimUmm) 


A  NARROW  CRIB  admits  air 


KENNEDY 

KWALITY 

BULBS 


PLANT  BULBS  NOW 
for 

SPRINGTIME  GLORY 

This  season,  we  ore  issuing  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  Pali 
Catalog  since  pre-war  days.  It 
lists  a  fuU  line  of  Holiand  and 
American-grown  Bulbs  —  Tulips. 
Doffodils,  Jonquils,  Croewaes. 
Hyacinths,  etc.  All  of  highest  qwol 
ify.  Write  todoy  for  your  copy. 

{S  ANDREW  R.  KENNEDY,  Inc. 

MAU*  22  West  27lh  St..  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


KILL  PESTS  the  easiest  way 


JULII 


Bean 

You'll  win  the  Fighf  against  flies,  mosquitoes, 
lice,  ticks  around  home,  barn,  poultry  house  and 
go  on  to  Find  dozens  more  time-saving  uses  For 
the  new  Bean  farm  Protector.  This  sturdy,  port¬ 
able,  selF-powered,  high  pressure  sprayer  will  be 
like  an  extra  hired 


Usa  farm 
Protactar  !• 
fMAT  LIVRSTOCN 
ROUT  MtilOS 
KlU  FLItf 
SMIAV  OaCMAKOS 
nOMT  FIRE 
cuAn  auewNfs 


hand  on  your  Farm. 

FARM  PROTECTOR 

has  50-gal.  corrosion- 
proof  tank,  delivers  4 
gal.  per  minute  at  400 
lbs.  pressure.  Sturdy, 
portable,  all  steel. 


JOHN  BEAN  MFG.  CO. 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 
LANSING  4,  MICHIGAN  (94) 

Mail  this  coupon  For  Free  booklet  "F"  on  the  new 

Bean  FARM  PROTECTOR. 

NAMEi. _  _  _  _  _ _ 

ADDRESS: _ 

POST  OFFICE: _  STATE: _ - 
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sufficiently  sound  guide  to  dete^ine  size, 
materials  and  installation.  ^ 

The  same  is  not  true  of  forced  air  ven¬ 
tilation  systems  where  factors  o|  fan  sizes, 
speeds,  cubic  feet  of  air  p)cr  r*inute,  air 
pressures  and  such  technical  considera¬ 
tions  complicate  the  probli^m.  The 
professors  themselves  who  have  been 
experimenting  with  forced  ajr  systems 
admit  there  is  yet  to  be  designqd  the  per¬ 
fect  system  that  works  with  lOO  per  cent 
efficiency. 

The  use  of  fans  to  dry  corn  and  grain, 
however,  is  here  to  stay,  and  there  is 
enough  information  available  to  warrant 
every  corn  grower  going  to  the  trouble  of 
analyzing  his  own  needs  and  installing  his 
own  system.  State  Extension  departments 
and  county  agents,  as  well  as  trained  men 
at  your  local  utility  company,  are  avail¬ 
able  as  planning  boards  to  help  you  out 
w’ith  your  problem. 

Early  in  October,  1945,  Raymond  Carr 
of  R.  F.  D.  2,  Williamsbui^h,  Ohio, 
installed  electric  drying  equipment  in  his 
com  crib.  It  saved  him  1,000  bushels  of 
com. 

The  drying  installation  was  simple.  It 
consisted  of  a  duct  two  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  high  built  down  the  center  of  the  crib 
floor.  The  duct  was  covered  with  wire 
screen.  At  one  end  there  was  a  blower  fan 
that  delivered  outside  air  into  the  duct 
and  forced  it  through  the  corn.  No  heat 
was  used. 

The  crib  in  which  the  corn  was  dried 
was  8/2^  X  34'  X  12'  high  on  the  high  side. 
The  sides  of  the  crib  were  boarded  tight 
to  a  height  of  3  feet  and  on  the  fan  end 
to  a  height  of  8^2  feet  Carr  thinks  he 
would  get  more  efficient  use  of  the  air  if 
the  sides  were  boarded  up  to  7  feet. 

The  duct  framework  was  made  of  2  x 
6’s  and  was  covered  with  wire  fencing  to 
support  the  com.  The  duct  was  stopped  4 
feet  from  the  end  of  the  crib  to  prevent 
excessive  air  leakage.  Six  feet  back  might 
have  been  better. 

The  blowing  was  done  with  a  24-inch 
propeller  type  fan  directly  connected  to  a 
yi  horsepower  motor.  The  fan  ran  at 
1,750  rpm  and  was  rated  to  deliver  4,000 
cfm  (cubic  feet  per  minute)  of  air  against 
a  static  pressure  of  '/2-inch  of  water.  With 
the  wire  covered  duct,  the  back  pressure 
probably  did  not  reach  ^2  inch.  The  fan 
cost  $137.00  with  motor.  A  similar  fan 
equipped  with  V  pulleys  and  belt  but 
without  motor  would  cost  around  $90.00. 
The  total  cost  of  the  fan  and  duct  system 
exclusive  of  labor  was  approximately 
$150.00.  (All  1945  prices.) 

Shortly  after  October  1,  the  crib  was 
filled  with  corn  to  a  depth  of  9  to  10  feet 
over  the  duct.  The  moisture  content  of 
the  com  was  high,  being  between  33  and 
35  per  cent.  The  fan  was  operated  most 
of  the  time  for  the  first  thirteen  days. 
During  the  first  week,  the  weather  was 
warm  and  dry.  Enough  moisture  was 
taken  from  the  com  to  cause  it  to  settle 
8  to  10  inches.  No  measurements  were 
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FELLS  TREES 


SAWS  LOGS 


CLIMBS  HILLS  EASILY 


Post  Hole  Digger  and  Sickle-Bar  Attachment  Available 

NOW— Big  7  H-P  motor.  More  power  for  all  needs.  Two  speeds  for  sawing 
and  road  travel.  Propels  itself  as  it  saws  up  hill  and  down.  Use  engine  for  ,  A  X 
belt  work,  post  hole  digging  or  cutting  hay  when  not  sawing.  Machine  elim- 
inates  the  drudgery  of  clearing  land,  fence  making  or  sawing  wood.  OT-  DIGS  POTHOLES 
TAW  A  leads  for  fast  sawing.  L.argest  manufacturers  of  wood  sawing  ma- 
diines  in  the  world.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  Costs  too  little  to  do  without, 

Thousands  in  use.  Other  important  features  include:  swivel  axle,  safety 
clutch,  adjustable  saw  shaft  for  different  saw  heights.  Patents  pending 
on  essential  features.  Act  quickly.  Send  for  FREE  details  and  prices. 

Th.  Greatest  ATTAUIA  MCA  PA  1-789  Penn  St. 

Name  in  Saws 


MOWSGRASS&WEEDS 


STANDARD 
Vo/ve  Cap 


RCPLACEABie 
Valve  Core 


Yes,  compressed  air  actually  sup-  Valve.  (2)  The  doubly  reinforced 

ports  your  car.  But  it’s  not  just  bow  brass  and  rubber  seal  inside  the  Cap 

much  air  you  put  in  your  tires,  it’s  that  guarantees  an  air-tight,  dirt- 

bow  much  stays  in  that  counts.  proof  Valve  up  to  2  50  lbs.  pressure. 

The  Standard  Tire  Valve  plays  a  The  next  time  you  look  at  your 
mighty  important  part  in  the  life  of  tires — check  these  two  sealing 

your  tires.  points.  You  can  replace  the  parts 

Notice  the  two  sealing  units.  (1)  yourself,  or  ask  your  dealer  to  do 

The  Core  that  holds  the  air  in  the  it  for  you. 

To‘‘Mal(t  Tow  Tiros  lost  lofl(or,‘'RIDE  WITH  BOTH  SEALS,  loy  Hum  vhtro  yousoo  this  display 
Watch  your  Prettures,  Keep  a  Schrader  Tire  Gauge  in  your  car  <4^ 


VALVE  CAP 


VALVE  CORE 


A.  SCNSADIt'S  SON  •  IIOOKLYN  IP,  NEW  YORK 
DM$iom  at  ScevsH  Mamefacturiug  Caeepamy,  lecarparated 

On'wMtort  of  Ifco  ConvwvKvo  Air  Lett  SyWMi  for  Hat  Tire  PrevoWtoM 


RaiseTURKEYS 

THE  NEW  WAV! 

Write  for  free  informa¬ 
tion  explaining  how  to 
make  up  to  $3, 000  in  your 
own  ba^yaril.  Address: 

NATlONiU.  TURKEY  mSimiTE 

Ddrt.  US  C«lmte.Kama« 


taken  on  air  movements  through  the  com, 
but  Carr  noted  that  the  silks  on  the  ears 
were  being  moved  by  the  air  when  the  fan 
A^as  running. 

The  first  crib  of  corn  was  fed  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  There  was  no 
mold  in  it.  Last  spring,  another  crib  of 
com,  which  had  not  been  dried,  started  to 
heat.  It  was  moved  into  the  crib  with  the 
fan  and  dried. 

The  cost  of  electricity  for  drying  the 
1,000  bushels  of  corn  was  $5.62. 

Carr  plans  to  use  this  same  crib  for 
forcing  air  through  combined  wheat  and 
soy  beans.  In  good  seasons  for  corn,  the 
fan  will  also  permit  harvesting  com 
several  weeks  earlier.  That  will  mean  ear¬ 
lier  marketing  and  more  time  to  prepare 
fields  for  wheat. 

There  were  four  other  corn  drier  instal¬ 
lations  similar  to  Carr’s  in  the  Cincinnati 
area  in  1945.  All  of  the  farmers  felt  the 
costs  would  be  saved  in  two  or  three  years. 
Carr  consulted  with  his  local  power  com¬ 
pany  in  his  selection  of  a  fan  and  the 
size  of  the  flues. 

There  are  a  number  of  methods  of  get¬ 
ting  the  air  to  the  com.  One  is  to  build  a 
false  floor  about  two  feet  above  the  per¬ 
manent  floor  of  the  crib  and  force  air  into 
this  chamber  and  into  the  com  through 
openings  in  the  false  floor.  Another  is  to 
construct  flues  through  the  crib,  connect 
them  with  a  master  flue,  and  distribute 
the  air  in  this  way.  Another  is  to  constmet 
a  flue  along  the  side  of  the  crib  and  place 
the  fan  at  one  end.  The  crib  can  be  made 
air-tight  by  nailing  a  strong  paper  to  the 
walls  and  floors.  If  you  have  a  hay  drying 
system  installed,  the  same  fan  can  be  used 
for  the  crib  dryers.  An  ensilage  blower  can 
be  used,  but  it  is  usually  not  efficient. 

One  farmer  built  a  concrete  block 
building  16  feet  wide  and  32  feet  long  and 
12  feet  high.  (See  Fig.  4.)  A  slatted  floor 
about  two  feet  above  the  ground  serves  to 
distribute  air  furnished  by  a  multivane 
fan.  The  com  was  husked  with  a 
mechanical  picker  and  placed  in  this  bin 
in  early  October.  There  was  about  33  per 
cent  moisture  in  the  corn  when  stored. 
This  com  was  dried  to  about  18  per  cent 
in  three  weeks. 

There  are  a  few  basic  principles  to  con¬ 
sider  in  using  forced  air  ventilation.  During 
weather  warm  enough  to  encourage  mold, 
which  usually  is  over  50°  F.,  it  is  advis¬ 
able  to  operate  the  fan  continuously 
throughout  the  day  and  night.  The  grain 
gets  warmer  during  the  warm  part  of  the 
day.  The  heat  from  the  air  raises  the 
vapor  pressure  of  the  moisture  in  the 
grain.  This  forces  the  moisture  to  leave 
the  warm  grain  and  move  to  the  cooler 
air.  Thus,  the  actual  drying  may  be 
greater  during  the  night  when  the  air  is 
cool.  About  the  only  time  when  the  fan 
should  be  stopped  is  during  fog.  During 
fog,  the  free  particles  of  water  should  not 
be  carried  into  the  grain. 

When  grain  is  warmer  than  the  outside 
air,  the  fan  may  be  operated  because  some 


AtOVEN  (Domastie)  PICKET  Mcde  of  half  round 
cedar  saplings  in  two  types.  In  close  type  pickets 
are  tight  together.  Cleft  type  has  1/4*  space  be¬ 
tween  permitting  passage  of  sunlight  and  air. 


IMPORTED  FRENCH  PICKET  Rusticrait  mases  the 
first  importation  of  this  famous  French  fence  since 
19411  In  three  heights  4  ft.,  5  It.  and  6  ft.  6  in.  Two 
types;  Close  type  and  Woven  Cleft. 


POdT  AND  rail  Made  01  selecied  hand-split  Chest¬ 
nut.  This  fence  is  available  in  both  the  3  and  4  roil 
types.  A  strong,  beauitful,  long-lasting,  all-purpose 
fence.  Rugged  beauty. 


SEiF-LOCKINC  FIELD  GATE  Protect  valuable  live¬ 
stock  from  straying  and  damaging  property.  Gate 
locks  automatically  with  a  push  from  either  side. 
Several  widths.  Ideal  horseback  gate. 


Rusticrait  iences  and  gates  will  meet  your  every  fencing  need.  Only  the  finest  of  selected 
timber  is  used.  There  is  a  Rusticrait  gate  to  match  each  type  fence.  Prompt  Delivery. 


g  ^  Write  today  for  Ulus 

UStlCraft  FENCE  CO. 


Write  today  for  Illustrated  Booklet  amd  Prices. 

OAVIO  TENOLER.  Es*.  I9W 
20King  Reed,  Malveni,Pa. 


TIGHT  SCREEN  AND  WOVEN  PICKET  •  ENGLISH  HURDLE  •  POST  AND  RAIL 
FARM  GATES  •  HORSEBACK  AND  SELF  LOCKING  FIELD  GATES 
IMPORTED  FRENCH  PICKET  FENCE 


HUDSON 


Fits  any  stock  tank 

Can  be  used  in  steel,  wood  or 
concrete  tanks.  Compact— takes 
up  almost  no  space  in  tank. 

Easy  to  Install 

Just  run  tIU  V.  AC  service  to  post 
near  tank.  Run  line  to  outlet  box. 

Install  ground. 
Place  heater  in 
tank  near  post. 
Plug  in  heater 
cable.That's  all. 


Lock-In  plug  and 
receptacle  FREE 

Delivered  with 
heater.  Saves  you 
several  dollars. 


Look  at  it  twice  a  YEAR  instead  of  twice  a  DAY 


Another  labor- saver  for  the  modern  farm  from 
Hudson— the  sensational  LEKTRIK-HEET  stock  tank 
heater!  Install  it  in  the  fall,  and  set  the  thermosut  to 
keep  desired  water  temperature  automatically.  Then 
forget  it  until  spring!  Never  requires  attention  —  no 
re-fueling,  no  re-starting.  Consumes  electricity  only 
when  needed — doesn’t  waste  fuel  in  mild  weather  — 
yet  always  ready  to  keep  tanks  ice-free  in  sudden  zero 
waves.  Tested  and  proved  by  farmers  in  severest 
climates  — it  will  do  the  job,  better,  more  economically, 
safer,  with  much  less  work. 

Buy  your  LEKTRIK  HEET  now  from  your  nearby  Hudson  dealer 


©  l•4r  H  D.  M.  Mrs.  CO. 

HUDSON 


ciueC 

SritTIRS  *Nt  OHSTtlS 
NAT  TANIS  ANA  NAAN  lONIPMtNT 
IITISTOCA  lONIPHINT 
FAAH  TINTIIATION  lONIAMIHT 
PONITAT  KVirMINT 


I 
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:  THE  SI6N  OF  j 
!  THE  BEST  BUY  : 
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#  World-famous  horsemen  have 
treated  coughs  due  to  colds  with 
SPOHN’S  COMPOUNDforfifty 
years.  A  stimulating  expectorant, 
it  acts  on  mucous  membranes  of 
throat  and  bronchial  tubes  to 
make  breathing  easier  and  hasten 
relief.  Sold  at  drug  stores  and 
saddlery  houses — 60c  and  $1.20. 

Free  Trial  Size  Bottle  on  Request. 

SPOHN  MEDICAL  CO. 

B«a  14,  Gothen,  Ind. 


''TOWNSLEY" 

WHITE  ROCKS 
First  cboiem  for  meat 

Good  egg  producHon,  too 


TMratUv  ftnli  •••  “Hltk  bw*'  ■■  Gesrgla  IMS 
R*«:  arodycTi  froia  R.O.P.  and  Caataat 

Ikicord  aacaatry.  High  llv. 
ability  at  all  atat.  Wall 
kaoara  in  icaraa  at  BHiaay 
OMklat  Brnilar  plaats  and 
for  hofflt  draaaad  aaat. 
1047  Catalan  fraa.  Writa 


taa  lUa;  aan  aradvear 


T.  S.  TOWNSLEY 

rOWNSlET  TRkPNEST  FARM  and  HATCHERY 
WILMINGTON,, OHIO  Write  Box  671  F  for  cotolog 


READY  TO  BEAR 

PLANTS  o.d  TREES 


NetAT  STREAMLINER 


Thornless  BOYSENBERRY 

Same  as  common  Boysenberry  ex¬ 
cept  has  no  thorns.  Vines  grow  25 
feet  long.  Hardy.  Bear  10  days  ear- 

«lier.  Prolific 

fbest  everbear¬ 
ing  known  today.  Bears  60  to  90  days 
after  set.  and  outbears  all  others. 
Flavor  better  than  Wayzata. 

GIANT  MOtllSON 
BLACKCAP  RASPBERKY 
Not  iust  another  Blackcap, 
but  a  much  larger  one — 
many  nearly  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Firm  fruit  and 
disease  free.  This  late  va- 
riety  should  be  planted  to 
lengthen  the  fruiting  season. 
CuMvoted  BLUEBURIES 
Easy  to  grow.deliciousflavot.  For  t 
useor  bigmoney -makers. 

DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 
Dwarf  Fruit  Trees  have 
borne  fruit  at  2  }'ears  old. 

Supply  limited.  Priced  righu 
Order  early. 

20%  cash  discount  on  early 
orders.  Mon^  saving  prices. 

Sadsfaction  Cxuaranteed. 


SOUTH  MICHIGAN  NURSERY 

New  Buffalo  Dept-UJJ  Michigan 


FRgg 


drying  occurs  even  if  the  air  has  a  high 
relative  humidity  such  as  usually  exists 
during  rain  or  during  sultry  weather.  A 
g(X)d  rule  to  follow  in  fan  operation  is  to 
operate  it  continuously,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  noted,  until  the  desired  cooling  or 
drying  has  been  obtained. 

So  far,  ventilation  systems  that  use  only 
natural  air  have  been  discussed.  Heated 
air  drying  is  more  complex  and  cannot  be 
generally  applied  safely  on  all  farms. 
There  are  fire  hazards  and  grain  damage 
possibilities  which  require  careful  design 
of  the  equipment  and  close  attention  to 
intelligent  operation.  Heated  air  drying 
has  been  confined  largely  to  large  dryers 
at  large  grain  elevators  and  seed  com 
establishments. 

Add  These  To  Your  List 

A  summary  of  additional  facts  on  flue 
ventilation  may  be  of  interest.  In  most 
cases,  the  bins  were  not  filled  more  than 
seven  feet  deep.  This  requires  air  pressure 
equivalent  to  yii-inch  of  water  to  deliver 
about  one  cubic  foot  per  minute  per  cubic 
foot  of  corn.  Tests  indicate  that  the  resis¬ 
tance  varies  about  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity.  Thus,  to  get  twice  as  much  air 
through  the  corn  will  require  about  four 
times  as  great  air  pressure.  Most  farm 
bins  and  cribs  in  the  Corn  Belt  do  not 
have  greater  depths  than  seven  or  eight 
feet  so  that  forced  ventilation  is  a  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  drying  grain  or  ear  corn 
on  most  farms. 

It  is  important  that  fine  weed  seeds, 


PRICE  PENALTIES,  SEPT.,  1947 

Base,  No.  2  Moisture  Maxi¬ 

mum  Corn  $2.60 


DEDUCTIONS 


Moisture 

Cents  C 

169?-  . 

.  V2C 

I6Vi  . 

.  1 

17  . 

. 

\V/2  . 

.  2 

18  . 

.  23/4 

I8/2  . 

. . .  3% 

19  . 

.  4% 

\9Y2  . 

.  5% 

20  . 

. 

20/2  . 

.  8/4 

21  . 

.  9% 

21/2  . 

. 11/4 

22  . 

. 12% 

22/2  . 

. 14/4 

23  . 

. 15% 

23/2  . 

. 17/4 

24  . 

. 18% 

FURTHER  REDUCTIONS:  K»c  for 
each  pound  test  weight  under  51  Ihs. 
per  bushel;  reduction  for  each 

1%  over  5%  damaged  kernels;  Ic 
reduction  if  sour;  Ic  reduction  if 
weevily;  Ic  reduction  if  heating;  .5c 
reduction  if  hot.  The  lower  the  price, 
the  harder  the  moisture  percentages 
hit,  for  price  penalties  are  computed 
in  cents.  In  Sept.,  1947,  No.  1  corn 
was  quoted  at  $2.^^;  sample  grade, 
moldy  and  damaged,  at  $1.83. 


EAR  TAGS 


CATTLE.  SHEEP 
AND  HOGS 
U**d  hr  u.  8.  Dept,  or 
Asiieulcuro.  Suto  Dept*, 
and  prominent  tireeder*. 
Pliable.  ruat.reeUtant  steel. 


No.  136  SALE6  TAGS  I 
Quomity  PriRO 

Quantity 

fcAR  TAGS 
HoV'ShooG 

Cattlo 

106 

f  1.50 

50 

81.46 

61.60 

SOO 

6.60 

100 

2.48 

3.86 

lono 

10.60 

800 

5.86 

6.86 

r.O.B.  Nowport.  Ky.  | 

1  Applicator  61.65 

Nolional  Bond  A  Tog  Cd.,  Dagt.  6-SS2,  Newport,  Ky. 


'Security  System  prevents 
liichtaing  strokes.  Not  • 
sinxle  loss  among  thou¬ 
sands  of  fully-protected 
buildings.  75  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Modern  low  points, 

ipure  copper  conductors, 
deep-driven  grounds.  Out 
installations  bear  Master 
Label  of  Underwriters 
Laboratories.  Write  for  full 


SECURITY  MFC.  A  CONTRACTING  CO. 

BURLINGTON  S,  WIS. 

America's  Foremost  Lightning  Protaction  Enginaart 


BRAND  NEW  ARMY  SPURS 

Rustproof  Nickel-Silver 
finish.  Grand  gift  for  your 
riding  friends.  Also  use  to 
make  book-ends.  lamps  or 
decorations  for  den. 

With  straps.  SI. 93; 
wilhiiiil, 

Postpaid,  nr  C.O.D. 
plus  postage 

PTRK  ItlilSTI.K  AR.MY 
IIORSK  ItltrsilKS 
_  .  _  Leather  backs  and  handles 
— the  finest  brushes  money  can  bu.v.  Easily 
worth  dollars  more  than  our  low  price.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  liorses.  dogs,  and  a  hundred  and 
one  liousehold  purposes.  Make  a  prized  gift 
of  lasting  value. 

Kneh  SI .93.  postpaid 

NAT  SCHAFLER,  Dept.38.  W.Copakc.N.Y. 


REPAIR  ENGINE  CRACKS 

in  30  minutes! 


Fast  Acting  ,  ,  .  Loiting  .  .  .  Easy  to 
Uiel  No  ipeciol  training  needed. 

OFTEN  IMITATED 
NEVER  EQUALED 

WRITE  FOR  FOLDER 

WONDERWELD  PRODUCTS 

MILLER  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  FQ,  CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 


FEED  CARR9T  OIL 

Helps  Livestock 

to  Do  Well 

Feed  carrots  —  the  great 
livestock  conditioner — in 
the  form  of  carrot  oil.  It  is 
the  oil  soluble  vitamin  ac¬ 
tivity  of  garden  carrots. 
Add^  to  feeds  it  promotes 

food  health  —  glossy  coats, 
mproves  breeding  results. 
Special  introductory  offer,  %nd  $1  with  this  ad  for 
regular  $1.50  bottle  of  Quintrex  Wheat  Germ  and 
Carrot  Oil — a  favorite  with  breeders.  FREE  on  Re¬ 
quest— our  36-page  catalog  containing  complete  in- 
nirmation  on  carrot  oil  and  its  use  in  livestock  feeding. 
NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES.  Inc. 
DcpI.  A2,  Seulh  WhMsv,  Indiana 
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IRSVTO  TURN  TREES  INTO  MONEY  J 

—BKLSMW  MODELS  in  10  to  24  l.’VJ  1 1 1  Ulj 
lenirtha.  MECKMIICML 
TCEO,  accarmte  set  works  and  post* 
live  dosa.  Um  tractor  or  old  aato  ea- 
sine  for  low  coat  power.  Thooaands  need  for  com* 
Makat  lumber,  ties,  mercial  aawins.  It 

tkintlai.iiilai.  pays  for  itself  quick* 

Mr.NettUtonof 
Ccdif.  revorta..:. 
Have  aaved  over  Smittion 
feet  of  lumber  atnca  I  got 
my  Bolmaw,  eelling  it  at  $3S 
per  M.  B.  M." 

Send  poatcard  today  for  FREE  book* 
*^H0W  TO  INAKE  LUMBER”  and 
Catalog  of  Woodworkins  Elqaipment. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO.,  1857  f  Field  Bidt 

315  Mfestpoit  Road,  Kansas  City  2.  Missouri 


ABSOLUTELY  NO  EXPERIENCE  REOUIRED.  J«t  •  Ira  mmiMn  <l.ilv 

in  a  law  f«t(  of  bacltyard  space.  Scvceal  Icmalts  and  one  mala  staets  a  lar^a 
kaed  which  will  fomiih  you  an  indapandant  inconia  foe  yaan  to  coma. 


WE  FURNISH  ALL  INSTRUaiONS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

Tramandous  damand  foe  beaadinf  slocti,  dalicioeet  maat  and  world's  most 
baautifwl  mbbit  for.  Brohan,  cut  off  hom  impoetad  rabbit  palls  foe  years 
lo  coma,  mast  kava  lhasa  Chin*Ckin  lien  now  and  for  years  to  coma. 

Write  for  free,  baawtifully  illustrated  folder  today.  The  advanla^as  of  this 
new  business  will  amata  you* 

WILLOW  itOOK  FARM  I.  3,  SELLIRSVILLE,  PA. 
The  Warid’t  Larnit  BwiOr  aT  Oiintkilla  Rabbitt. 

NO  MATTER  WHERE  YOU  GET 


cracked  grains  and  other  trash  be 
removed  from  the  grain  or  com  for  effec¬ 
tive  ventilation.  Air  will  follow  the  path 
of  least  resistance  so  any  clogged  area  will 
not  be  profierly  ventilated.  Even  a  small 
amount  of  spoilage  may  greatly  reduce  the 
grade  of  the  entire  bin  if  it  is  mixed  with 
the  good  grain.  The  drying  of  com  pre¬ 
sents  a  difficult  problem  during  the  cool 
months  of  the  year.  In  warm  weather, 
com  will  heat  and  mold  readily  if  the 
moisture  is  above  14  per  cent.  Thus,  the 
use  of  flue  ventilators  to  dry  ear  com  in 
cribs,  located  in  open  spaces,  is  recom¬ 
mended. 

Forced  Ventilation  of  Crain 

Forced  ventilation  to  dry  out  grains 
such  as  shelled  com,  soy  beans,  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  has  been  found  satisfactory. 
This  works  best  when  the  moisture  content 
of  the  damp  grain  is  only  a  few  per  cent 
over  the  dry  limit  of  about  14  per  cent. 
Tests  conducted  in  forced  ventilation  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  soy  beans  show  it 
effective  in  preventing  mold  and  in  drying 
the  grain  that  has  a  small  amount  of 
excess  moisture.  The  best  method  is  to 
connect  the  flues  to  a  large  cross  tunnel 
into  which  the  fan  forces  the  air.  The 
installation  is  similar  to  that  of  the  “Ohio 
System”  of  drvnng  hay  with  forced  venti¬ 
lation.  (See  “The  Gamble’s  Gone  from 
Haying,”  FARM  QUARTERLY,  Spring 
1946.)  The  air  can  be  directed  to  any  or 
all  the  flues  at  any  time.  The  main  tunnel 
is  large  enough  to  reduce  the  air  velocity 
to  less  than  1,000  feet  per  minute. 

The  forced  ventilation  of  grain  is  usu¬ 
ally  done  in  warm  weather  so  that  drying 
is  more  rapid  than  it  would  be  in  the  cold 
months.  Grain  usually  has  only  a  few  per 
cent  of  excess  moisture,  whereas  com  has 
much  more  moisture  to  dry  out.  Com 
rarely  dries  below  18  per  cent  moisture 
from  harvest  time  until  spring.  This 
accounts  for  the  recommendation  of  dry¬ 
ing  corn  in  the  ear  unth  flue  ventilation. 
Flue  ventilation  such  as  is  used  for  com 
is  a  “will  do”  for  grain  where  forced  ven¬ 
tilation  is  not  feasible  due  to  lack  of 
power  to  operate  fans. 

Wliat's  Ahead 

The  fundamentals  of  ventilating  com 
by  the  natural  circulation  of  air  through 
flues  are  well  understood  and  can  be  used 
by  any  farmer  with  complete  confidence. 
Exact  procedures  in  forced  air  drying 
have  not  been  thoroughly  worked  out  at 
the  present  time  but  are  scheduled  for  the 
very  near  future.  Among  the  items  to  be 
standardized  are  sizes  of  fans,  motors  and 
flues  and  methods  of  installation.  How¬ 
ever,  any  farmer  will  find  that  even  with 
the  present  incomplete  information,  he 
will  be  able  to  save  a  good  percentage  of 
his  spoilage  by  installing  a  forced  air  sys¬ 
tem.  It  may  not  work  100%  efficiently, 
but  he  can’t  lose  and  the  cost  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  is  bound  to  pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time.  In  three  or  four  years,  he  can  afford 
to  remodel  the  outfit.  ★  ★  ★  ★  ★ 


CELINA 


SELF 

FEEDERS 


Skillfully  datigned,  all  malal,  self  faedan. 
Pravant  wasta  and  flghling;  prolact  faad 
against  waathar  and  varmin.  Raodily  ac- 
casfibla  ta  both  hogs  and  littia  pigs.  Wall 
mada;  durobla,  aosy  to  sarvica.  Saporata 
campartmanis  for  concantrotas,  grains, 
and  minarals.  Savaral  stylos  and  slsas; 
2  to  1 6  loading  dears;  3  to  40  bw.  capocl- 
ties.  Write  far  illuslrotad  circular  and 
noma  of  naorast  dealer. 


The  CELINA  MFG.  CO. 

Dept  F-1  Callna,  Ohio 


SELF  FEEDERS,  HOG  WATERERS,  TROUGHS, 
TANKS,  TANK  HEATERS,  FEEDMO  PANS, 
FEED  COOKERS  SEPTIC  TANKS 


Behind  the 

PARKE-DAYIS 


LABEL 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers  regularly  depend  on 
Parke-Davis  Animal  Industry 
Products  to  help  protect  Live¬ 
stock  and  Poultry  Health. 

RID  YOUR 
ANIMALS 
OF  WORMS 

USE  NEMA  WORM  CAPSULES 
OR  NEMAZENE  tablets 

EflFective,  low  in  cost.  Write  for 
FREE  illustrated  booklets, 
address: 


THE  FRIENDLY  BACTERIA 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

can  be  ordered  withdrawn  from  sale  in 
Indiana.  Other  states  requiring  a  yearly 
registration  are  New  York,  Ohio,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Wisconsin,  and  New 
Jersey.  A  number  of  other  states  check  the 
quality  of  inoculants  from  time  to  time. 
The  U.  S.  D.  A.  runs  a  large  number  of 
tests  each  year  and  make  their  findings 
available  to  those  who  write  the  Division 
of  Soils,  Fertilizers  and  Irrigation,  at  the 
Bcltsville  Maryland  Research  Center. 


INOCULANTS  pay  their  way  at  the  feed 
trough.  The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  de¬ 
veloped  this  chart. 

I  To  select  an  effective  inoculant,  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  get  tlie  recommendation  of 
your  county  agent,  or  contact  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  at  the  State  University. 
Then  buy  only  known  brands  put  up  by 
manufacturers  who  have  been  in  business 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  check-point  is  your 
dealer.  See  that  he  understands  what  an 
inoculant  is,  and  that  he  has  handled  it 
carefully  up  to  the  time  you  buy  it. 

For  a  change  we  have  bugs  that  will 
work  for  us ;  all  they  need  is  a  start  in  life. 
★  ★  ★  ★ 


CHICK  SEXING 


Animal  Induttry  OtWtion 

PARKE,  DAVIS  &  CO. 

DETROIT  32.  MICHIGAN 
DRUG  STORES  SELL  PARKE-DAViS  PRODUCTS 


PRESSURE  QUEER 

POUR  CYLINDER 

PORTABLE  AIR  COMPRESSOR 

SPRAY  PAINTING  OUTFIT 


COMPACT  •  RUGGED  •  POWERFUL 
The  ideal  air  supply  for  home  and  farm  workshop, 
machine  shop,  garage  and  contracting  painter;  for 
product  finishing,  inflating  tires,  painting  automo¬ 
biles,  trucks,  machine^,  etc.  Indispensable  for 
building  maintenance,  interior  and  exterior.  Han¬ 
dles  any  paint,  insecticide  or  disinfectant. 

This  4  cylinder  compressor  has  drop  forged  crank¬ 
shaft,  stainless  steel,  heat  treated  valves;  bronze 
bearings  and  positive  forced  feed  lubrication.  Maxi¬ 
mum  pressure  SO-60  lbs.,  free  from  pulsation.  Stand¬ 
ard  equipment  includes  the  compressor  mounted  on 
steel  base  svith  carrying  handle,  belt,  compressor 
pulley,  air  chamber,  air  gauge,  1 5-ft.  hose,  spray 
gun.  Requires  Vs  or  Ys  h.p.  motor  or  gas  engine. 

If  your  dtaltr  does  not  tell 
Pretture  Queen  write  direct 

THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

ISl  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


(Continued  from  page  49) 

sexors  to  leave  Japan  to  demonstrate  the 
craft  in  foreign  countries,  going  in  1930 
to  England,  Belgium,  and  France.  He 
induced  his  sister  to  come  to  Japan  for 
instruction  in  1935.  She  now  works  with 
a  Japanese  partner,  Koy  Saito  and  tlie 
two  of  them  average  1,000  chicks  an  hour. 

A  sexor  must  have  a  quick  eye  and 
fingertips  trained  to  the  touch  of  a  violin 
player.  He  places  before  him  a  box  full  of 
assorted  chicks  as  they  come  from  the 
incubator.  On  either  side  of  this  box  are 
two  other  boxes  marked  respiectively,  “Pul¬ 
lets”  and  “Cockerels.”  At  the  rate  of  400 
to  1,400  an  hour,  he  picks  up  the  chicks, 
turns  them  backside  up,  manipulates  them 
expertly,  takes  a  quick  gander,  and  tosses 
them  into  the  proper  box.  Even  a  chicken 
man  would  call  the  male  and  female 
organs  identical.  The  sexor  must  mark  the 
almost  microscopic  difTerence  and  make 
rapid  fire  decisions  at  the  rate  of  one  every 
two  or  three  seconds,  separating  the  males 
and  females.  The  Pullorum  free  females 
from  tested  stock  which  will  eventually  be 
the  layers,  have  brought  up  to  20c  each; 
the  males  go  to  the  gas  chamber  and  are 
destroyed,  or  find  a  lazy  market  at  I/2C 
each.  They  cannot  be  profitably  raised  as 
broilers  when  feed  is  high,  but  sometimes 


A  popular,  profltablo  brood 
for  Progroosivo  Farmors 
llluslratad  booiefof  froo 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSN. 

72-Q  WOODLAND  AVI. 

DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


HAMPSHIRE 

RAMS 

Yearlings  and  Ram 
Lambs  available  for 
immediate  delivery. 


Visit  fhe  farm  or  writ*; 


LAKEWOOD  FARMS 


Franklin.  Indiana 


Improve  your  Hampshire 
sheep  flock  with  Sens  and 
Daughters  of  Beau  Geste. 


Bmu  G.it. 


Writ,  for  information  and  pries  on  quoiily  shoop. 

BEAU  GESTE  FARMS 

Roy  B.  Warrick.  Owner 
OSKALOOSA.  IOWA 


JL 


You  eon  make  a  good, 
comfortable  living  with  poultry 


A  littio  study  now  at  homo  in  tporo  timo  will  opon  tho  way 
to  onjoy  country  lifo,  homo  grown  food,  froodom  from  caro 
—  lotting  poultry  pay  oxpontos. 

For  26  yoars  our  courso  of  Homo  Study  Training  has  boon 
holping  thousands  to  groator  success.  Proper  Manogomont 
and  "know  how"  moans  extra  income  from  tho  start.  Write 
todoy  for  prospectus  describing  courses,  methods,  service. 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  INSTITUTE 

DEPT.  F  -  ADAMS  CENTER.  N.  Y. 


SHORTHORNS 


Best  in  (vtry 
"WEICH" 


Wise  cattlemen  choose  Shorthorns  for  maximum 
gains.  Check  Shorthorns’  1946  Records — including 
car-lot  and  single  steer  Grand  Championships  oter 
all  breeds.  We  need  more  breeders  to  supply  demand. 
Buy  seed  stock  from  our  lists  of  thousands  now  profit¬ 
ably  producing  Shorthorns.  Send  for  illustrated  litera¬ 
ture.  Subscribe  to  official  bned  publication.  The 
Shorthorn  World,  $1  yearly.  Write  to 
AMi'niCAM  SNOItTHONN  SAKEOBItS’ ASSOCIATIOM 

>H»to  4Mg  AbINWII  »»  lllsMsHD 
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end  up  in  downtown  pet  stores  where 
suburban  chicken  raisers  buy  them..  These 
prices,  of  course,  are  for  the  laying  breeds, 
such  as  the  White  Leghorn.  Sexing  is,  of 
course,  not  as  important  for  the  varieties 
raised  for  meat. 

Let’s  sit  down  beside  an  expert  chick 
sexor  and  watch  how  he  manipulates  his 
nimble  fingers  and  deft  hands,  and  how 
he  makes  his  flash  decisions.  He  has  a 
strong  200-watt  light  to  give  him  clear 
vision,  and  he  may  wear  a  gadget  some¬ 
thing  like  an  optician’s  microscope.  He 
must  be  able  to  concentrate  because  he  is 
making  split-second  decisions  and  he  likes 
to  be  at  least  95%  right.  He  has  spent 
months  in  practice  to  become  a  first-class 
expert,  and  has  examined  thousands  of 
chicks.  Hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day 
he  has  sat  on  his  stool  looking  at  the  rear 
elevations  of  day-old  chicks,  noting  the 
fine  distinction  of  the  male  and  female 
organs. 

He  reaches  into  the  chick  box  and 
grasps  a  chick  with  his  left  hand  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger.  He  lifts  the 
chick  a  short  distance  from  the  box  and 
gently  but  quickly  applies  pressure  to  the 
abdomen  just  below  the  vent.  This  will 
emptv  the  vent  of  accumulated  fecal  mat¬ 
ter.  This  pressure  is  applied  in  the  same 
manner  one  would  use  in  pre.ssing  the  bulb 
of  a  toy  water  pistol  or  svringe.  For  an 
obvious  reason  he  points  the  chick  away 
from  him.  The  chick  is  then  lifted  to  eye 
level,  the  feet  grasped  in  the  right  hand 
and  with  a  little  movement  of  the  finger, 
the  vent  or  cloaca  is  inverted.  There  is  the 
male  eminence!  It’s  difficult  to  see,  but 
watch  the  next  chick.  Pick  up — squeeze — 
look — drop.  Even  a  layman  could  sex  this 
next  fellow  for  the  eminence  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  male.  The  art  is  to  cause  the  ever¬ 
sion  of  the  cloaca  and  then  manipulate 
the  inner  walls  to  bring  out  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  male  or  female  eminence. 
The  eminence  difTers  in  size  and  shape. 
After  all  there  isn’t  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
rence  in  the  sex  of  chickens.  Scientists  can 
easily  make  a  hen  out  of  a  rooster  bv  tink¬ 
ering  with  their  glands.  Figures  5  and  6, 
the  a  and  b  male  types  are  renresentativ’e 
of  about  80%,  also  the  a  and  b  female 
tvpes,  but  the  art  comes  in  distinguishing 
between  c-d-e  and  f. 

While  methods  of  holding  the  chick  and 
everting  the  cloaca  may  differ,  the  object 
is  the  same,  to  bring  tbe  eminence  into 
view.  American  sexors  have  developed  a 
method  slightly  different  from  the  Japa¬ 
nese,  and  individual  sexors  may  hav'e  pet 
variations  of  their  own. 

In  1934,  Yogo  claimed  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  sex  of  a  chick  immediately 
before  he  started  to  evert  the  vent,  even 
before  he  looked  at  the  eminence.  This 
was  hard  to  believe.  It  sounded  like  Ori¬ 
ental  hocus-pocus.  By  this  time,  however, 
Yogo  had  sexed  three  to  four  million 
chicks  and  he  proved  he  could  do  it. 

Ben  Salewski  also  claimed  that  he  could 
sense  the  sex  of  the  chick  by  touch  as  he 


SAM  MULKEY  COMPANY 

U2I  J  LOcUir  ST.  KANSAS  CITY  I,  MO. 


4^  SQUAB  BOOK  FREE 

Grow  Royal  Squabs  in  only  25  days.  Many 
have  started  successful  businesses  by  fol¬ 
lowing  our  easy  instructions.  Squabs  are  an 
excellent  food  source,  are  always  in  de¬ 
mand,  and  are  salable  at  top  prices.  For 
complete  details  write: 

RICE  FARM 

201  H.  STREET.  MELROSE  74.  HASS. 


"a  little  land— a  lot  of  iivingl” 


Wonders  on  an  Acre! 

Our  FREK  BOOKLET  will  tell  you  all 
about  our  "HAVE-MORE”  PLAN  for  "a 
little  land— a  lot  of  living"  .  .  .  how  to  do 
wonders  with  an  acre  or  so  of  land  .  .  . 
wonders  with  a  garden,  fruits,  berries, 
poultry,  livestock,  etc.  .  .  .  aii  on  a  smali 
scale  ...  in  your  spare  time! 

How.  thanks  to  the  NEW  Science  of  Min¬ 
iature  Farming,  thanks  to  the  quick  freezer 
and  many  other  new  inventions,  you  can 
actually  raise  most  of  your  family's  food 
in  a  few  hours  of  spare  time  a  week  and 
emjoy  doing  it  .  .  .  How  to  add  a  "Har\est 
Kitchen”  to  make  your  house  a  more 
pleasant  and  productive  home  (your  wife 
will  love  It)!  .  .  .  how  this  new  way  to  lh.e 
on  an  acre  or  so  of  land  can  mean  better 
health,  more  happiness,  more  security  and 
independence  for  your  family. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

We  Robinsons  know  because  we’ve  lived 
this  way  for  years.  Our  ”HAVE-MORE” 
PLAN  gives  you  the  benefit  of  all  our  expe¬ 
rience  working  out  the  small-scale,  scien¬ 
tific.  wonder-working  methods  we  tell  vou 
about.  (Perhaps  you’ve  seen  the  stories 
about  our  3-acre  miniature  farm  ia  Tb*  Sal- 
urday  Ertmimg  Pott,  Reader!  Digest,  Better 
Hornet  and  Cardent,  etc.) 

If  vou’d  like  to  do  WONDERS  with  an 
ACRE  ...  if  you’d  like  to  make  the  very 
most  of  the  garden,  farm  or  country  home 
you  now  have — or  hone  to  have  some  day— 
please  write  to  me  now  for  our  FREE 
BOOKLET.  I  guarantee  It  will  cipen  your 
eyee  to  Some  mighty  good  new  ideas — and 
to  a  far  more  satisfying  way  to  live  in  these 
United  States!  Send  now  to: 

Ed  Robinson.  Box  3109.  Noroton.  Conn. 


With  Rototiller  to  mechanize  your 
land,  small  acreage  can  be  made  to 
pay.  An  all-year  machine,  Rototiller 
plows,  discs  and  harrows  in  one  op¬ 
eration  ...  it  prepares  perfect  seed 
beds  in  the  spring,  cultivates  in  the 
summer,  plows  under  cover  crops  and 
builds  the  soil  in  the  fall;  and  with 

ROTOTILLER 

•Tr«de  Mark  Re«.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. . 

POWKR  TIlltR  OF  A  MUNDIIID  USIS 

FRAZER  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

Graham-Paigo  Motors  Corp,,  Wittow  Rviv  Mkk, 


its  snow  plow  attachment  makes  snow 
removal  quick  and  easy  in  the  winter. 
This  power  tiller  of  a  hundred  uses 
eliminates  the  drudgery  of  gardening 
and  produces  bigger,  better  crops 
faster  and  easier. 

I - SEND  COUPON  TODAY - . 

I  FRAZER  FARM  EQUIPMENT  | 

I  Grahom-Paig*  Motors  Corporation  I 

I  Dapt.  39,  Willow  Run,  Michigan  | 


I  Plaasa  sand  ma  additionol  infarmation  about:  , 

^  □  Rototillar  □  Spocial  Attachmants  ■ 

I  □  Hovo  my  doolar  call  about  a  damonstration  | 

I  Noma .  I 

'  R.  R.  No . Town .  I 

1  County . Stata .  I 

L _ I 
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Vl  /J/noJ  30"  X  3“  2000T. 

99I  FLAME  DOES  IT! 
/^"famous  I 

FLAME  GUN 
kiLis 
All 


Weeds 


AEROn.  _* 
PRODUCTS? 


dalles,  sssai  a  roots 
md  doMrer*  insocts  a1  somo 
limo.  Oror  (00.030  ia-  nao. 
EodOTBod  by  loading  Agri. 
Aulhoritioa.  Oisinlocts  Poult* 
ry  Heuso  A  Warns.  Cracks 
rodcs  A  bums  out  dumps. 
Mig.  ships  at  ones.  No.  M 
includss  AU  Stool  WELDED 
4  goL  tank.  7  H.  oil  rosisL 
heso.  and  soomloas  stool  ro- 
mooablo  coil  buroor.  Roady 
to  fill  with  kstessno  A  uso. 
Nothing  olso  to  bu 
antood  tor  ono  iuli* 
yoor.  Pros  Bullot; 
on  roguosL 

57*7  Park  Avssm 
Near  York.  N.  J. 


No.  3 

Complete  with 

pipe,  hoxe  and 

nozzles. 

$27.95 


Whffl 
Truck  if 
Specified 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER 

12-Gallon  Capacity 

Sprays  any  solution, 
disinfectant.  white¬ 
wash.  bettor,  faster, 
easier.  Kills  lice  nits, 
parasites  on  build- 
Inrs.  gardens, 
trees.  Solution 
can't  settle  or 
cloff.  If  your 
dealer  doe» 
not  hand  l« 

I*  a  r  a  ?  o  n 
Sprayers,  write 
to  ua  direct  for 
10-day  trial 
with  money-lMirk  guarantee. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

21  STATE  AVE.  HARRISON.  OHIO 


Profits  from 
FARMING 


If  you  own  or  operate  a  farm,  or  If  your  bualness 
Is  In  any  way  esnoemed  with  agriculture,  profit 
from  the  expert  adelce  of  the  oldest  and  larv^st 
farm  management  and  appraisal  service.  Follow 
tlM  lead  of  the 

DOANE  AGtICULTUtAL  DIGEST 

A  cumulative  reference  volume  of  400  pares  of 
vital  statistical  facts  snd  Information,  in  atronc 
rinr  binder.  Tv  Ice  monthly  releasee  keep  it  cur¬ 
rent— interpret  trends  and  predict  eutlook  on  prices, 
production,  markets,  shortares.  and  surpluses  ahead. 
Follow  tta  recommendations  and  the  service  will  pay 
for  Itself  many  times  over.  Thousands  ef  farmers  and 
boalnesa  men  profit  throurh  Its  use  .  .  .  The  $10. 
reference  \olume  and  twice  monthly  releases  for  6 
months,  $15  Releases  thereafter,  per  year.  $10. 

Writ#  for  Froa  Sompla  Releases 

DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  Inc. 
Baa  274,  5581  Pershing  Ave.,  5f.  Lewis  12,  Me. 


BRED  FOR  BEEF! 

Everywhort  Aberdeen-Angut  are 
growinq  In  popularity  for  this 
groat  brood  liMst  moots  tho  mod* 
orn  domond  for  boof.  Tho  *‘Angut 
Typo'*,  to  tuccossful  in  tho  show 
ring,  sots  tho  standord  for  ALL 
cottlo  at  tho  markot,  in  tho  food- 
lot,  ond  in  tho  brooding  hord.  It  is  tho  suporier  boof- 
moking  quolitios  of  Abordoon-Angus  thot  mako  thorn 
so  dosiroblo.  Writo  tor  froo  doscriptivo  litoroturo. 


merican 

berdeen- 


'Superior  Beef  Breed" 


ngfus  Breeders  Pssociation 


D.et.  FQ-2.  UeiM  StMk  Yv4s.  Chicai.  S.  III. 


everted  the  vent.  No  doubt  there  are  other 
expierts  who  have  felt  and  used  similar 
intuition  in  sexing.  Ben  learned  to  sex 
chickens  in  ^Vashington  in  1936.  He  has 
developed  an  accuracy  of  99.5%  and 
cruises  along  at  the  rate  of  900  to  1,000 
chicks  per  hour.  Some  sexors  claim  the 
health  of  the  chick  is  improved  by  the 
forced  bowel  movement  which  accom¬ 
panies  sexing. 

It  was  proved  a  long  time  ago  that  no 
harm  was  done  in  sexing  the  small,  fluffy, 
baby  chick.  Good  sexors  practice  loose 
handling  and  avoid  rough  treatment  that 
might  injure  the  chick.  The  sexor  must 
learn  to  relax  physically,  but  he  must  at 
the  same  time  be  able  to  concentrate 
closely.  This  is  difflcult  and  so  exacting 
that  hours  are  short  and  are  often  broken 
by  frequent  rest  periods. 

Sexing  has  been  adopted  and  accepted 
by  the  poultry  industry.  For  a  long  time 
some  were  skeptical,  but  now  both 
poultr^’men  and  hatcherymen  accept  the 
cold,  efficient  facts  as  sound  economy. 
Since  the  days  when  chick  sexing  started 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  get  rid  of  the  use¬ 
less  Leghorn  cockerel,  it  has  spread  until 
it  is  now  practiced  wherever  chickens  are 
raised  commercially.  Ralph  Walsh  of  the 
Washington  Cooperative  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion,  Centralia,  W.ash.,  says,  “Here  in 
W^ashington  we  sex  over  80  per  cent  of 
all  Leghorn  chicks  hatched.  It  would  be 
hard  to  get  along  without  chick  sexing 
now.”  The  poultry'man  who  specializes 
in  a  laying  breed  wants  to  raise  pullets 
and  doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered  with  the 
cockerels.  He  might  make  a  little  money 
on  them,  but  his  pullets  will  do  better 
with  more  room  and  will  give  him  a 
higher  return  on  his  feed.  If  a  hatchery 
owner  can  guarantee  all-pullct  sales  he 
can  ask  a  higher  price.  The  broiler  man 
can  get  a  chc.nper  chick  by  buying  only 
cockerels  which  will  grow  faster  for  him 
under  management  designed  to  produce 
meat. 

Because  chick  sexors  regard  their  calling 
as  an  art,  all  do  not  use  the  same  tech¬ 
nique.  No  one  cares  how  an  artist  holds 
his  brush;  a  high  percentage  of  accuracy 
is  what  the  poultryman  pays  for,  and  he 
is  not  concerned  how  it  is  achieved  as  long 
as  his  chicks  aren’t  harmed. 

There  are  other  methods  of  determining 
the  sex  of  chicks,  but  none  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  method  described  in  this 
article.  Some  persons  claim  to  have  a  sixth 
sense  which  enables  them  to  determine  sex 
by  the  simple  means  of  looking  the  chick 
in  the  eye.  Another  method,  which  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  fairly  accurate,  is 
to  suspend  the  chick  by  the  back  of  the 
neck  or  by  the  feet.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
females  will  fight  and  squirm,  the  males 
will  hang  limp  and  inactive.  There  is  no 
hocus-pocus  about  the  Japanese  method — 
it  is  apparently  here  to  stay. 

★  ★  ★  ★ 
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Your  Own  ODORLESS 
FERTILIZER  FACTORY 

Now  you  (an  mok*  your  own  ORGANIC  fnrtl* 
liznr,  bnitor  than  monurn  ,  .  .  without  odor 
.  .  .  onywhnrn,  nvnn  in  boiemant  or  gorago 

.  .  .  From  WASTE  —  loovos,  straw,  gorbogo, 
chaff,  corncobs,  gross,  otc.,  ovon  sawdust  and 
soot.  Moko  in  opon  pilo  or  in  Cempostor  Cob- 
inot.  Just  troot  with  spociol  activator,  Activo, 
boctnriol  discovnry.  Eosyl  Rnducos  gorbogo  to 
rich  humus  in  3  to  5  wooksi  No  odor,  $5.99 
size  treats  3  tons  wosto. 


BThis  unusual  product  also  improvos,  orgoni- 
cizos,  and  "strotchos"  chomicol  fortilizor  .  .  , 
tokos  out  burnt  Sond  for  amazing  dotoils.  Buy 
Active  ot  doolors,  or  sond  $1.00  for  trial  con 
to  treat  450  lb.  waste.  BENSON-MACLEAN, 
Bridgetown  4,  Indiana. 


FAIRLAWN  FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

A  saloct  herd  of 
Green  Meadow  breeding. 

Offer!  bull  calves 
from  proved  cow  families. 
Inquiries  invited. 
Address; 

M.  G.  SEATH 

Box  469,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
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INDIANA 
ERTIFIED  SEE 

WINS  AGAIN! 

Hybrid  Corn. .  174.5  Bu. 

Soy  Beans .  55  Bu. 

Plant  the  seed  that  Cham¬ 
pions  use.  Write  for  litera¬ 
ture  and  name  of  your  near¬ 
est  producer. 


INDIANA  CERTIFIED  SEED  PRODUCERS 

MIMtIRSi  INDIANA  CORN  GROWIRS  ASSOCIATION 
EDUCATIONAL  DIVISION  •  WIST  LAPAYETTI,  INDIANA 


Golden 

Hamsters 


The  new  wonder  animals  from  Syria.  Sometimes 
called  Toy  Bears.  Delightful  pels.  Everybody  wants 
them.  Thousands  needed  by  laboratories.  Clean, 
odorless.  Can  be  raised  anywhere.  An  interesting 
hobby,  a  profitable  business.  Send  10c  for  illustrated 
literature,  or  $5  for  a  pair  of  hamsters  and  literature. 

Gulf  Hamstery,  1539  Basil,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Ideal  Living  Farm  Fence 

FORREST  KEELING  STRAIN 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

Horse  High,  Bull  Strong,  Goat  Tight 

Easily  planted  .  .  .  fast  growing  .  .  .  requires  no 
clipping  or  pruning.  Widely  adapted  .  .  .  does  not 
spread  or  sap  adjacent  fields  . . .  ideal  for  divider 
between  fields  farmed  on  contour.  Low  initial  cost 
...  no  maintenance  expense  I 

For  complete  information,  write  today  to 

FORREST  KEELING  NURSERY 

ELSBERRY,  MISSOURI 
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HAMSTERS 

(Continued  from  page  80) 

can  leave  them  together  for  another  week 
and  divide  them  by  sexes  at  four  weeks. 
At  this  time  each  female  sliould  get  her 
individual  apartment.  Some  breeders  pre¬ 
fer  to  leave  the  females  in  herds  until  they 
are  ready  to  breed  becau.se  Utey  believe 
the  exercise  they  get  fighting  each  other 
helps  keep  them  strong  and  healthy.  This 
tussling  doesn’t  scar  them  seriously  and 
shouldn’t  worry  the  owner.  Often  females 
separated  before  they  are  mature  will 
sp>end  their  days  loafing  ai.d  sleeping. 
Some  scrapping  seems  to  be  stimulating 
to  hamsters  and  they  often  end  up  in 
better  shape  than  had  they  lived  as  paci¬ 
fists. 

Hamsters  are  hard  to  sex.  .All  adults  are 
about  the  same  size  and  color.  The  male 
can  be  told  from  the  females  by  examining 
the  sex  organs,  or  easier  still,  from  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  body  around  the  tail.  Females 
have  a  rounded  rump  while  that  of  their 
mates  is  bluntly  pointed  and  sticks  out 
behind  them.  This  is  caused  by  the  testicles 
being  enclosed  in  the  body. 

Mother  hamsters  should  be  handled  as 
little  as  possible.  When  the  young  are  bom 
they  are  red,  naked,  and  small  enough  to 
take  a  bath  in  a  thimble.  They  should  not 
be  handled  for  about  two  weeks,  at  which 
age  they  are  running  freely  around  the 
cage. 

A  Bit  of  Sanitation 

Hamsters  are  relatively  healthy  animals, 
but  cleanliness  pays  dividends,  the  same 
as  with  other  typ>es  of  livestock.  Although 
their  natural  odor  is  negligible,  a  pen  that 
hasn’t  been  cleaned  for  several  weeks  begins 
to  make  itself  known. 


A  HAMSTER  is  half  granary 


Hamsters  aren’t  immune  to  vermin  but 
they  are  seldom  bothered  much  by  them. 
The  owner  of  the  Gulf  Hamstery,  Mobile, 
Alabama,  states,  “We  have  bought  as 
many  as  600  hamsters  a  month,  but  have 
never  received  any  with  noticeable  body 
infestations.’’  It  is  a  good  idea  to  dis¬ 
infect  all  pens  occasionally  as  a  guard 
against  these  pests.  Don’t  let  the  ham¬ 
ster’s  preening  and  scratching  fool  you, 
for  usually  this  Ls  due  more  to  vanity  than 
vermin.  Their  skins  are  sensitive  and  the 
bedding  sometimes  irritates  them,  or  the 
bites  they  get  from  scrapping  may  cause 
them  to  scratch.  During  fights,  young 
hamsters  sometimes  preen  themselves  with 
their  back  feet,  which  is  their  way  of 


GUARANTEED  to  Increase 
Crop  Yield  15^  to  40^! 


Model  G-I6  Garden 
Tiller  Cuts  16*  Swath 


Patent 

I'entUoi; 


$445 


F.O.B.  FACTORY 
Rubber  or  Stool  Whools 


Power  Take-Ofi  Models 
Also  Available 


TILLS..  MULCHES..  CULTIVATES 

All-purpose  rotary  tiller  for  any 
size  farm !  Reconditions  your  soil, 
prevents  erosion,  mulches  surface 
vegetation  and  natural  fertil¬ 
izers  throughout  full  depth. 
'  M-E  is  the  only  garden  tiller 
that’s  an  outstanding  success  from 
coast  to  coast.  5  H.P.  air-cooled 
engine.  Bull-dozer,  snow  plow, 
sickle  bar,  and  other  attachments 
in  production. 

Valuabh  dtaUr  Franchises  avoifobfa. 


M  E  ROTARY 
GARDEN  TILLER 

REBUILDS  SOIL  —  NATURE'S  WAY 


Milwaukea  Equipment  Mfg.  Co. 

335  Marian  Ava.,  South  Milwauk.a,  Wit. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  your  folder  on 
to  Prepare  a  Perfect  Seed  Bed”  witn  M-E  Rotary 


>ur  folder  on  "How 
M-E  Rotary  Tillers- 


Look  at  your  color  slides  with  this 

\  ADEL  VIEWER 

V/W  A*  easily  as  you  read  a  book 


•  No  squinting,  no  inconvenience  of  setting 
up  elaborate  projection  equipment. 

•  Portable  —  weighs  less  than  3  lbs. 

•  Works  on  self-contained  batteries  or  on 
house  current. 

—  For  oil  types  of  2x2  slides — cord-board, 
gloss  or  metal  mounted. 

Formerly  $19.75  — NoW  $7,95 
Mail  Orders  Filled 


...THE  Camera  Store 


110  West  33nd  Sfraat,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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with  this  New  Improved 
[ASY‘TO‘S££  Thermometer 


3} '2"  glass  dial  attaches  any^vherc  on 
outside  of  window — always  visible. 
You  look  nght  through  it  Big  num¬ 
bers.  easy-to-read  even  10  feet  away 
Reliable,  accurate,  adjustable  A 
precision  instrument,  weatherproof, 
and  guaranteed  .  $].50 

Sav*  on  3  for  $4.35 


ORDER  BY  MAIL 
Pest  Paid 


Writ*  for  FREE  XMAS  GIFT  CATAIOG 


/9f7/(£  and 


BRECK'S 

.  »tLIAlLt  SI  NCI  1«  1  •  . 


343  BRECK  BUILDING.  BOSTON  9.  MASS. 


FOR 

CALF  SCOURS 

...PENOVOXIL 


Protect  your  valuable  new-born  calf  from 
white  scours!  Give  3  Penovoxil  Capsules, 
one  every  eight  hours,  the  day  they’re  born. 
See  your  druggist.  Ask  for  Penovoxil. 

E.  R.  SQUIBB  i  SONS,  New  York  22.  N.Y. 


SQJUIBB  —  a  NAMI  TOU  CAN  TtUST 


QUAUTT  rjf  PRODUCTION  AND  TYPE 


V'  ir 


BILTMORE 

STANDARD 

DREAMY 


Silver  Medal  row, 
rlaitified  Very 
Good.  8093  lbs. 
milk.  502  lbs.  fat 
in  305  days,  at  2 
yr.  2  mo.  milked 
twice  daily.  Uur  young  cahes  carry  the  same  rich  inheri¬ 
tance.  Give  us  your  herd  buildinK  problem.  We  will  sug¬ 
gest  a  bull  to  solve  it.  Address  “Besh”,  care  of — 

Sti&more  Sanm 

BILTMORE  (AshevllUI,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Worlds 

Oldest 


and  Stats 
Supsnrissd 
ITstchlng  pen. 
Chlikt  A  Rrppil- 
wseks  olds  nHnpleieIr 
in*  Slnrk.  Rictu- 
broodsd.  Write  for  Csla- 
lOkue  end  l*ripp« 


ONE 

BREED 

ONLY 


JOE  PARKS  AND  SONS  ALTOONA.  PA. 


Strutting.  These  habits  have  led  many 
picople  to  think  that  their  stock  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  lice  or  fleas  when  actually 
the  animals  were  free  of  the  pests. 

Then  to  Market 

Before  your  hamster  production  line 
goes  into  high  gear,  you  will  want  to  have 
markets.  Clinics,  laboratories  and  pet 
shops  are  possibilities.  ^Vhcn  you  have 
the  animals,  an  ad  in  the  local  paper  may 
bring  sales  to  hobbyists.  A  dollar  each  is  a 
good  asking  price,  and  many  breeders  get 
up  to  a  dollar-fifty. 

Pet  shops  sometimes  carry  hamsters,  for 
they  make  good  pets  after  they  arc  handled 
for  a  while.  Males  make  the  best  pets,  and 
customers  who  don’t  want  to  breed  ham¬ 
sters  are  usually  better  satisfied  w’ith  them. 
Because  the  pet  shop  must  make  a  profit 
you  can  expect  to  take  a  little  less  on  this 
market. 

Another  outlet  is  the  sale  of  breeding 
stock  to  people  who  want  to  go  into  the 
business.  Most  hamster  growers  depend 
upon  this  market  for  their  main  outlet.  In 
fact,  until  such  time  as  everyone  who 
wants  hamsters  has  a  pair,  new  breeders 
can  probably  make  a  go  of  it  selling  on 
the  open  market.  Your  young  hamsters  will 
come  in  about  equal  parts  male  and  female, 
and  you  won’t  always  be  able  to  supply  one 
male  and  a  half  dozen  females  the  w'ay 
some  people  will  w’ant  to  buv  them.  For 
this  reason  the  females  sell  at  higher  prices. 

Wliat  It  Costs  to  Start 

For  less  than  $10.00  vou  can  join  the 
fraternity  of  hamster  raisers.  In  addition 
to  the  breeding  stock  you  will  need  a  small 
supply  of  feed,  and  some  material  for  pens 
if  you  can’t  find  serv’iceable  scrap  material 
around  the  place. 

From  this  inexpensive  initial  start  you 
can  expect  an  early  return  unless  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  glutted  by  the  efforts  of  over-prolific 
hamsters  in  your  neighborhood.  If  you  get 
three-week-old  stock  and  breed  them  at 
eight,  they  will  have  their  first  litters  when 
you  have  had  them  less  than  three  months. 
Three  weeks  later  you  can  sell  the  first 
young  that  you  don’t  want  to  keep  for 
your  breeding  herd. 

Among  the  leading  examples  of  men 
who  have  made  the  hamster  cam  them 
a  good  living  is  that  of  Albert  F.  Marsh, 
who  operates  the  Gulf  Hamstcry  in  Mobile, 
Alabama.  In  1945  he  ordered  a  pair  of 
hamsters.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  pair  of 
males  so  he  sent  back  for  three  females. 
A  few  months  later  he  had  a  herd  of 
2,000.  That  was  when  his  hobby  became 
a  business,  for  he  advertised  and  since 
then  has  filled  orders  all  over  the  country. 
He  even  sent  one  shipment  of  breeding 
stock  to  Alexandria,  Eg\’pt,  a  modern  ver¬ 
sion  of  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle,  for  it 
is  almost  the  back-yard  of  the  place  where 
hamsters  were  first  discovered. 

If  you  intend  to  raise  them  commer¬ 
cially,  be  sure  your  market  is  ready  when 
your  hamsters  start  their  production  line. 
If  you  want  hamsters  for  a  hobby,  remem¬ 
ber  that  hamsters  don’t  add,  they  multiply. 
★  ★  ★  ★ 


AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE  ASS’N 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


World’s  best  ear  notcher.  Sold  on  a  money  back 
guarantee.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  stock- 
mens’  supplies,  ear  tags,  tattoo  markers,  etc. 


ORDE^  BREEDERS  SUPPLY  CO. 

TODAY J  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  •  IOWA  • 


Seneca  Chief  SWEET  CORN 


A  MW  high  In  hybrid  iwmI  corn  quality.  A  new  yallow 
80-day  hybrid  thal's  odoplobla  to  all  corn  growing 
(octiont  of  tho  country,  tong  oars  with  doog,  tondor 
kornolt  that  molt  in  your  mouth. 

Robsoo'i  1948  Form  and  Gordon  Annual, 
listing  o  full  lino  of  Cordon,  Hold  and  Rower 
soods  will  bo  roody  Jon.  I  si.  Writo  and  ro- 
sorvo  your  copy  nowl 

ROBSON  SEED  FARMS 

Box  92 

N.  Y. 


!• 


t.BOB  Acftt  in  tht  HMrt  tf  Finfor  LakM 


Ct)or(d  iduk^emand 

PolJGd  Sborthorns  are  fast  becomlac  Uia  world's  moat 
popular  farm  cattle  becauae  of  their  Inherent  character- 
latlca  to  respond  the  beet  of  ail  beef  breeds  to  ail  natu¬ 
ral  farm  conditions.  Their  veraatUlty  Insures  complete 
adjustment  to  every  demand  made  upon  them.  They  offer 
the  ffreateat  weight  across  the  scales  for  their  board  and 
keep  In  the  shortest  period  of  time,  fflvlnc  quickest  re¬ 
turn  on  land  and  cattle  investment.  Polled  fftsorthom 
values  have  Increased  15%  to  date  over  the  same  period 
last  year.  Write  for  FREE  INFCNtMATION  about  Polled 
Shorthorns  and  sources  of  supply  near  you. 

POLLED  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

D«pt.  001  U.  t.  VarO*  Ctorngo  O,  IN. 
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Give  Farm  Quarterly 
to  your  friends  for 

CHRISTMAS 

Anyone  you  know  who  is  intelligent  and  sincerely 
interested  in  farming  will  enjoy  Farm  Quarterly. 
Subscribers  include  men  of  large  farm  interests 
such  as  William  Fisher,  Ilallock  DuPont,  Powell 
Crosley,  Victor  Emanuel,  William  Rockefeller, 
Edward  Stetinius,  Sallie  Sexton,  (a  woman  and  a 
great  farmer),  Cason  Calloway,  William  Vander¬ 
bilt,  Judge  Junius  C.  Adams,  J.  C.  Penny,  Tom 
Girdler,  John  D.  Hertz,  Paul  3Iazur,  IVlarshall 
Field,  DeWitt  Wallace  and  Col.  Robert  IMcCorniick, 
as  well  as  progressive  dirt  farmers  who  own  the 
farms  that  are  frequently  looked  on  as  the  best 
in  their  county.  A  few  of  these  are  Charles  Bolton, 
Lyndhurst,  Ohio;  G.  IVI.  Boyd,  Corsicana,  Texas; 
Larry  J.  Eby,  R.R.  17,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Will  J. 
Pike,  North  Norwich,  New  York;  Marion  Learning, 
Rte.  1,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Harry  L.  Green,  Rte.  3, 
Dundee,  New  York. 

Subscribers  also  include  four  thousand  county 
agents  and  vocational  farm  instructors,  and  six 
thousand  agricultural  dealers,  jobbers  and  feed 
mills. 

You  can  give  Farm  Quarterly  as  a  gift  with  the  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  information  and  beauty  within  it  will 
compliment  both  giver  and  receiver. 

We  will  send  your  friend  a  lovely  Christmas  gift 
card  to  arrive  December  20th. 


Farm  Quarterly 
22  East  12th  St. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Send  a  gift  subscription  of  Farm  Quarterly  to 


Name . 

Address . 

Gty .  State . 

Q]  1  year  S2.00  Q]  2  years  $3.50  Q  3  years  $5.00 


Name.... 

Address. 


City . .  State . 

□  1  year  $2.00  Q  2  years  $3.50  □  3  years  $5.00 


I  enclose  cash  for  the  above  subscription*.  Send  each  of 
my  friends  a  gift  card  to  arrive  December  20th. 

Name . 

Address . 

City .  State . 

□  Renew  my  own  subscription  cash  for  which  is  enclosed 

□  Enter  my  own  subscription  cash  for  which  I  enclosed. 

Q  1  year  $2.00  □  2  years  $3.50  □  3  years  $5.00 
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THE  MARTIN  “STEEL-BILF’  HAYMAKER 

HIGHKST  QUALITY  llAY  AT  LOWEB  COST. 

With  MartUi  Haynuken  yoa  «»■  cot  hay  ia  th* 
aioralac  aad  store  it  the  same  day.  The  hay  pro- 
dooed  Is  rreoa  and  fragrant,  retaininc  its  leaves 
aad  fail  antritive  value  of  carotene  and  vitamin  A. 
Saves  aboat  oae  half  the  time  aad  one  third  the  labor 
roaaired  for  pattinc  hay  in  a  mow. 


THE  MARTIN  “STEEL-BILT”  SILO 

The  hoot  dasica  lor  making  any  typo  of  silace.  As- 
sares  sUaae  of  great »wt  paiatibilfty  and  nutritive 
valao  artth  mlaimnm  araato.  The  Martin  is  the  safest 
aad  best  for  grass  silage.  Fresh  cat  grass  or  hay  too 
wot  for  other  storage  oan  be  placed  immediately  in 
the  olio. 


Increase  farm  inconve 
(MtH  MARTIN  6cU(du€^ 

Every  farmer  miKht  well  ask  himself  the  question:  “Are  my  buildings  of 
the  best  type  for  greatest  eflloiency,  highest  quality  stock  and  feed 
production  and  positive  protection?" 

The  requirements  for  modern  farm  buildings  to  aid  in  improving  farm 
income  are: 

1  Buildings  must  be  economical  with  lowest  lifetime  cost — requiring 
minimum  of  upkeep  and  repair. 

2  They  must  be  designed  for  maximum  convenience,  to  save  time  and 
labor  costs. 

3  Farm  buildings  must  afford  greatest  protection  for  both  stock  and 
feed  crops  and  provide  conditions  that  help,  instead  of  hinder,  low 
cost  production  of  meat,  milk,  eggs  and  other  live  stock  products. 

4  They  must  be  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  feed  crops  and  in¬ 
crease  its  feeding  value. 

5  They  must  provide  positive  protection  against  fire,  lightning,  wind 
and  other  elemental  hazards  that  might  otherwise  wipe  out  a  season’s 
or  lifetime’s  work  in  a  few  minutes. 

Martin  “Steel-Bilt"  buildings  offer  you  ail  these  advantages.  They  are 
the  most  modern  and  scientifically  designed  farm  buildings  made. 

\ 

Write  for  additional  information.  Let  Martin  engineers  help  you  with 
your  building  problems. 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

121  LONGVIEW  AVE.,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 

Pioneers  in  the  Design  and  Fabrication  of  Steel 
Buildings  Exclusively  for  the  Farm 

Haymakers— — Dairy  Barns— Corn  Cribs  — Feed  Sterofa  Baiidinss— Paultry  Heusos 


No  u>XGEK  iifed  you  guess  about 
which  make  of  truck  to  buy!  Now 
you  can  know.  i)eforehan«l,  irhicfi  one  of 
all  five  sales  leaders  has  delivered  the 
Kmgest  service,  which  has  the  longest 
life-expectancy !  Ftird ! 

And  the  priM)f  {^certified  proof!  Certi¬ 
fied  by  the  same  scientific  metluMls  used 
by  life  insurance  companies  in  com¬ 
puting  their  rates! 


4,967,000  Trucks  Studied.  Wolfe, 
Corcoran  and  I.inder.  noted  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Actuaries,  assembled 
the  reconls  of  all  trucks  of  the  five  sales 
leaders  registered  from  1933  through 
1941 — a  total  ol  trucks!  Then 

they  prepared  truck  life-exp<H-tancy  tables 
in  the  same  identical  manner  in  which 
they  prepare  human  life-expectancy 
tables  for  life  insuram-e  (*ompanies. 


Ford  Wins!  Up  to  19.6^  longer  life  for 
Ford  Trucks!  Up  to  19.0^^  longer  life 
than  the  four  other  sales  leaders!  That’s 
what  the  certified  truck  life-expectancy 
tables  prove!  The  reason?  Ford  knows 
how  to  build  trucks  to  last  longer.  Ford 
Trucks  are  built  stronger!  See  your  Ford 
Dealer  to<lay.  lie’!!  show  you  why  it’s 
goo<l  business  to  wait  for  the  truck  with 
the  longest  life-ex j)ectancy — Ford! 


Thm  /if»-«jip«c#ancy  of  a  Ford  Truck  k: 

13.)%  longar  than  that  of  Truck  “S'* 

3.2%  longer  then  thot  of  Truck  ‘‘C" 

7.6%  longer  thon  that  of  Truck  "6" 

1 9.6%  longer  than  that  of  Truck  "E” 

OFFICIAL  ACTUARIAL  CERTIFICATE 

Ua.s«sl  on  the  ap|>lK'atiun  of  sound  and  a<'c«rpte<i  actu¬ 
arial  methods  to  the  actual  experience  8.s  uieusured  by 
truck  reifistrations,  we  hereby  certify  that,  in  our 
opinion,  the  acsunipanyinK  table  fairly  presents  the 
relative  life-expectancy  of  the  trucks  involved. 

WOLFE,  CORCORAN  AND  LINDER 
life  Inturonco  Actworie*,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


N'-ature  gives  abundantly  to  those  who  wisely  manage  the 
“trust  fund”  of  fertility  stored  in  the  soil.  Like  other 
natural  resources,  the  soil’s  fertility  is  limited  and  calls  for 
intelligent  use  and  conservation.  Thousands  of  acres  of  lost 
timberland  .  .  .  millions  of  acres  of  eroded  fields  and  marginal 
land  scar  the  earth  with  ghastly  monuments  to  man’s  greed 
and  thoughtlessness. 

Successful  farmers  are  prosperous  businessmen  because 
they  know  that  just  as  surely  as  their  machinery  needs  proper 
servicing,  fuel,  and  lubrication  .  .  .  just  as  surely  as  their  live¬ 
stock  needs  proper  care  and  feeding  ...  so,  too,  the  soil  must 
have  adequate  care  and  food  if  it  is  to  continue  to  produce 
profitably. 

Every  farm  is  a  manufacturing  plant,  and  like  the  in¬ 
dustrial  factory,  must  have  raw  materials.  When  industry  is 
faced  with  shortages,  substitutes  can  often  be  synthetically 
produced.  But  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  soil's  fertility!  Use  it 
wisely;  retain,  restore,  and  improve  it  carefully  and  constantly! 

All  that  stands  betw^n  your  high  standard  of  living  and 
starvation  is  the  thin  skin  of  fertility  that  covers  the  land 
areas  of  the  earth.  Destroy  this  surface  resource,  and  life 
itself  would  cease  to  exist. 

Minneapolis-Moline  takes  pride  in  producing  the  quality 
Modern  Machines,  Tractors,  and  Power  Units  with  which 
agricultural  craftsmen  are  maintaining  and  improving  our  in¬ 
dispensable  resource— soil  fertility.  Economy  and  depend¬ 
ability  mark  MM  as  outstanding  “machine  tools”  of  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers  who  now  produce  3U  ?  more  food,  fiber,  and 
oils  with  8.3*7  fewer  workers  than  they  did  before  the  war. 

Your  friendly  MM  Dealer  has  complete  information  on 
Modern  Machines  Built  To  Do  The  Work  of  soil  conserva¬ 
tion,  and  thereby  to  increase  production.  Get  all  the  facts  on 
the  MM  Visionlined  Tractors,  The  Bale-O-Matic,  The 
Harvesters,  The  Huskors,  Corn  Shellers,  Hammermills,  and 
other  Modern  Machines  of  proved  dependability  and  economy. 
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